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TACTICS FOE THE TIMES. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOW TO TREAT THE AILMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

EVERY country has its dangerous class. It consists not only 
of criminals, paupers and persons whose conduct is obnox- 
ious to the intere^s of society, but of that proximate body of 
people who are within reach of its contagion, and continually 
swell its number. The magnitude of tlie dangerous class in 
England probably exceeds that of any European nation, and is 
largely increasing. However essential some political reforms 
may be, and others may become, any indirect remedies for an 
evil so urgent as this may well be postponed to the consideration 
of prompt, practical and direct means of attacking it. 

Late events recommend this subject forcibly to the attention 
of Englishmen. Futile as is that restless wisdom which is ever 
applying itself to the remedy of imperfections inherent, more or 
less, in every human institution ; yet he who looks calmly into 
the present state of things will find grave and growing evils falling 
within the scope of rational improvement, which it were hazard- 
ous to underrate and disastrous to neglect. 

To leave the great body of the people exposed to the manifold 
injury of growing crime and pauperism among them would in 
the end as surely imperil the welfare of every order of society 
here, as Uke indifference has done elsewhere. This appears to 
be no longer a matter of doubt. The danger, though inade- 
quately measured, and very partially understood, is generally 
admitted to exist, and to require a remedy. The only question 
is what the remedy shall be, and how to apply it. 
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Mr. Mill, in his recent edition of the Principles of Political 
Economy, has this remarkable passage : — 

" Of the working classes of Wesleni Europe at least it may be 
proDOUDced certain, that the patriarchal or paternal system of govern- 
ment is one to which they will not again be subject. That question 
has been several times decided. It was decided when they were 
taught to read, and allowed access to newspapers and political tracts. 
It was decided when dissenting preachers were suffered to ^o among 
them, and appeal to their facinties and feelings in opposition to the 
creeds professed and countenanced by their superiors. It was decided 
when tney were brought together in numbers, to work socially under 
the same roof. It was decided when railways enabled them to shift 
from place to place, and change their patrons and employers as easily 
as their coats. The working classes nave taken their interests into 
their own hands, and are perpetually showing that they think the 
interests of their employers not identical with their own, but opposite 
to them. Some among the higher classes flatter themselves that these 
tendencies may be counteracted by moral and religious education ; 
but they have let the time go by for giving an education which can 
serve their purpose. The principles of the iieformation have reached 
as low down in society as reading and writing, and the poor will no 
longer accept morals and religion of other people's prescribing. I 
speak more particularly of our own country, especially the town po- 
pulation, ana the districts of the most scientific agriculture and highest 
waees, Scotland and the north of England. Among the more inert 
and less modernized agricultural population of the southern counties, 
it might be possible ror the gentry to retain for some time longer 
something of the ancient deference and submission of the poor, by 
bribing mem with high wages and constant employment, — by en- 
suring them support, and never requiring them to do any thing which 
they do not like. But these are two conditions which never have 
been combined, and never can be for long together. A guarantee of 
subsistence can only be practically kept up when work is enforced, 
and superfluous multiplication restrained, by at least a moral com- 
pulsion. It is then that the would-be revivers of old times, which 
they do not understand, would feel practically in how hopeless a task 
they were engaged. The whole fabric of patriarchal or seignorial 
influence, attempted to be raised on the foundation of caressing the 
poor, would be shattered against the necessity of enforcing a stringent 
poor law. 

** It is on a far other basis that the well being and well doing of 
the labouring people must henceforth rest. The poor have come out 
of leading strings, and cannot any longer be governed or treated like 
children. To their own qualities must now oe commended the care 
of their destiny. Modem nations will have to learn the lesson that 
the well being of a people must exist by means of the justice and 
self-government, the SiKaioffvprj and aun^avyri of the individual 
citizens. The theory of dependence attempts to dispense with the 
necessity of these qualities in the dependent classes. But now^ when 
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even in position they are becoming less and less dependent, and their 
minds less and less acquiescent in the decree of dependence which 
remains, the virtues of independenee are mose which they stand in 
need of. These virtues it is still in the power of governments and of 
the higher classes greatly to promote ; and they can hardlv do any 
thing which does not, by its own effects or those of its example, either 
assist or impede that object. But whatever advice, exhortation or 
enidance is held out to the labouring classes, must henceforth be ten* 
dered to them as equals, and accepted with their eyes open. The 
prospect of the future depends on the degree in which they can be 
made rational beings.'^ 

There is a strange mixture in this of undeniable truth and very 
dangerous error. It is, for instance, true that the working classes 
are striving to take their interests into their own hands, and that 
ihey believe them to be hostile to those of their employers. It 
is raise in fact and pernicious in principle to hold forth that these 
tendencies to schismatise society and empower ignorance can no 
longer be " counteracted by moral and religious education ;" and 
this is the fair construction of Mr. Mill's statement, however wide 
it may be, and doubtless is, from what he designed to say. It is 
a question also, whether virtues are dependent on mere mental 
cultivation. Vice is a more probable result. That a spontaneous 
education is going on in the mind of the multitude is unques- 
tionable ; but that it is of a beneficial kind it were as hazardous 
to admit, as that the instruction obtained from newspapers and 
political ftacts, such as they mostly read, is " vastly superior to 
none at all." Add to these the garbage of the penny romances 
— and you have no right to dissever one main portion of the 
prevailing literature of the people from the rest — and we may 
gay, without fear of contradiction from any one who really knows 
the working classes, that the " instruction ' they now chiefly have 
perverts their minds, infidelises their faith, and destroys their 
. morals. Total ignorance would be preferable both for their own 
sakes, and that of the rest of the community. And notwith- 
standing the high esteem to which Mr. Mill is entitled as a 
political economist, a profound thinker, and a masterly writer, it 
IS needful, in defence of the true interests of the working classes, 
to protest against such views and statements as he has conceived 
and put forth in the above and similar passages, without any 
adequate experience or knowledge of the facts to warrant them. 
His very just dislike of a servile dependence on the part of the 
lower classes to the higher has, moreover, led him mto far too 
sweeping a notion of the desire of the former to repel the protec- 
tion of the latter. That " the poor will no longer accept morals 
or religion of other people's prescribing" is an assertion which is 

b2 
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daily contradicted by those who try the experiment in a right 
spint. If Mr. Mill had said that few of the poor would receive 
into their hearts dogmas of religion and morals authoritatively 
forced on them, he would have had reason and experience in sup- 
port of his assertion. As it is, he has neither one nor the other. 
The poor are remarkably susceptible of religious and moral im- 
pressions from those in superior ranks of life, when imparted in 
a spirit of Christian kindness akin to the truths taught. " The 
poor have" not yet " come out of leading strings," nor is it fit 
they should. The sole care should be to lead them aright. The 
last thing their best friends wish is that they should lead them- 
selves at present. Nobody desires that they should surrender the 
power of "judging for themselves of the persons who are, and 
are not, entitled to deference ;" but the main object of Christian 
philanthropists is to improve their power of judgment. It may 
not be prudent to hold entirely with Grattan, that " the parental 
sentiment is the true principle of government," or to treat the 
people as children. This maxim should be modified by the great 
truth propounded by Mr. Mill, that — 

" There is a circle around every individual human being which no 
government, be it that of one, of a few, or of the many, ought to be 
permitted to overstep ; there is a part of the life of every person, who 
nas come to years of discretion, within which the individuality of that 
person ought to reign uncontrolled, either by any other individual or 
the public collectively. That there is, or ought to be, some space of 
human existence thus entrenched round and sacred from authoritative 
intrusion, no one who professes the smallest regard to human freedom 
or dignity will call in question ; and that there is a people among 
whom there is no habit of spontaneous action for a collective interest, 
— who look habitually to their government to command or prompt 
them in all matters of joint concern, — who expect to have everything 
done for them, except what can be made an affair of mere habit and 
routine, — have their faculties only half developed ; their education is 
defective in one of its most important branches/' 

But these wholesome views by no means warrant the sponta- 
neous growth of popular independence apart from the protection 
and guidance of superior mind and station. The influences 
which are chiefly of spontaneous growth among the people at 
this time are in most instances unhappily such as tend to " de- 
throne their ancient faith and corrupt their household manners," 
without substituting true " freedom or human dignity" in their 
stead. In my humble opinion of the two, the higher classes are 
just now more likely to understand and minister to the " collec- 
tive interest" of the poor, than the poor are themselves. This 
tnay be very shocking to persons enamoured of closet-theories 
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of democracy; but it is a practical conclusion to which any 
extensive knowledge of the present constitution of the two 
orders, in habit, mind and feeling, would inevitably lead an im- 

Sartial observer. The reverse seems to be the opinion of Mr. 
lill. He carries his denunciation of the dependence of the poor 
on the protection of the rich, to an extent which would go far 
to exempt the latter from those moral obligations of sympathy 
and care for the poor with which the highest of all codes clothes 
them : and on the fruition of which the charities of life and the 
bonds of society depend. He says — 

** In an age of lawless violence and insecurity, and general hard- 
ness and roughness of manners, in which life is beset with dangers 
and sufferings at every step, to those who have neither a command- 
ing position of their own, nor a claim on the protection of some one 
who has— a generous giving of protection, and a grateful receiving 
of it, are the strongest ties which connect human bemgs ; the feelings 
arising from that relation are their warmest feelings; all the enthu- 
siasm and tenderness of the most sensitive natures gather round it ; 
loyalty on the one part and chivalry on the other are principles 
exalted into passions. I do not desire to depreciate these virtues. 
That the most beautiful developments of feeling and character oflen 
grow out of the most painful, and in many other respects the most 
hardening and corrupting circumstances of our condition, is now and 
probably will long be one of the chief stumbling-blocks both in the 
theory and in the practice of morals and education. The error in 
the present case lies in not perceiving, that these virtues and senti- 
ments, like the clanship and the hospitality of the wandering Arab, 
belong emphatically to a rude and imperfect state of the social 
union, and that the feeling between protector and protected can no 
longer have this beautiful and endearing character where there are 
no longer any serious dangers from which to protect. What is there 
in the present state of society to make it natural that human beings, 
of ordinary strength and courage, should glow with the warmest 
gratitude and devotion in return for protection ? The laws protect 
tnem : where laws do not reach, manners and opinion shield them." 

Whose manners ? Whose opinion ? Precisely of those 
whose protection is here deprecated in terms and admitted in 
effect ! But are there no evils but those of personal outrage or 
loss of property from which the poor suffer ? Are they not the 
victims of their own unconverted hearts, depraved morals, evil 
counsellors, bad habits, inveterate prejudices, uninformed minds, 
gross lusts and countless other internal adversities. Are these 
not " serious dangers T Do they need no better protection 
from them than their own strength and intelligence ? Are those 
more favoured in mind, knowledge, station and power unable to 
give it : and are we seriously told that to do so is to restore a 
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relation between the higher and humbler orders of society and 
sentiments which belong to Arabian hospitality and to " a 
rude and imperfect state of the social union ' / They belong, on 
the contrary, to its happiest stage of civilisation, and are 
fraught with all the manifold endearing and humanizing sym- 
pathies between men commanded " to love one another." Mr. 
Mill also asserts, that " the arrangements of society are now 
such that no man or woman who either possesses or is able to 
earn a livelihood requires any other protection than that of the 

Mr. Mill has yet to learn what is the actual condition, the 
evils and the wants, of the working and lower classes of this 
country. Political economy will not teach it him. If it be pos- 
sible, he is still less informed of the existing relation between 
themselves and the higher classes, and of the benefits derivable 
from its improvement and extension. I am as anxious to in- 
crease this relation of moral tendance and protection on the one 
hand, and a grateful sense of its benefits on the other, as Mr. 
Mill seems to prevent its growth and deride its use. 

To bind the various elements of society as far as possible in 
the bonds of charity and mutual good will, enlisting the superior 
intelligence of the higher classes in behalf of the improvement of 
the lower, is one mode of advancing the true interests of Eng- 
land : — to dissever these relations and widen existing schisms, — 
substituting fear for love, and self-defence for philanthropy 
among the higher classes, — and a premature and suicidal inde- 
pendence of moral discipline among the lower, — is another, but 
m my humble judgment a very mistaken, means of furthering 
the common weal. 

There is however cheering truth in Mr. Mill's views of our 
capabilities of improvement. Amidst much that threatens moral 
disaster and national decline, the powers of mental and physical 
progress were never larger : nor need we " bate one jot of heart 
or hope," while the sinews of humanity and the faith of Chris- 
tians remain to us, and nerve and guide our efforts. Energy 
and union in battling with the dominant evils which prey on the 
moral vitality of the people are becoming daily more essential to 
the safety of all classes. One of the happiest symptoms of the 
times is a diminution of that godless apathy in high places 
towards the poor, which has done so much to place classes in 
conflict whose interests are common. From these negligences of 
the rich the sins and ignorances of the poor have mainly sprung. 
A better spirit and a wiser policy have arisen. It is remembered 
at the eleventh hour that the power and prosperity of the higher 
orders have never in any country long outlived the welfare of 
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those who form the groundwork of nations. It is better un- 
d^^tood than it was, that the sympathies and charities of life 
are quite as fruitful of benefit between classes and countries, as 
between the members of a family ; inasmuch as God " has made 
of one blood all nations of men/' whilst the aggressive selfish- 
ness of class interests results in aggregate loss to the whole com- 
munity, and to the ultimate injury of those whom it is designed to 
profit. This at least is the political economy of the Gospel, and 
we are rapidly learning the practical wisdom of that universal 
brotherhood which is the living spirit of its law. 

If human interests be thus catholic, they who labour to im- 
prove the humbler classes of society effectually benefit the higher 
orders. In this spirit the following pages are wiitten, conscious 
how essential to the achievement of great reforms is the hearty 
and Christian aid of those holding stations to which a certain 
social and political influence rightly and naturally attaches. 
Whatever may be the respective merits or demerits of either 
theory of power, it is a fact that the major part of the middle as 
well as the higher classes of the people in this country, are averse 
to democracy. The democratic spirit, though rapidly increasing 
and deeply seated in sections of the community, has no present 
strength in the legislature. 

Thus it appears to me to be in the first place a great mistake 
to suppose that benefits and liberties for the people are hopeless 
through the instrumentality of the higher orders. We have his- 
torical evidence to the contrary : for not one great addition to 
our constitutional freedom, from Magna Charta to the Reform 
Bill, was ever gained without it ; though the failures of demo- 
cratic effort are almost too numerous for record. Not only have 
the higher orders power to further the rights and improve the 
condition of the people, but it is on all accounts more desirable 
for the interests of order and social virtue that they should do 
so, than at any prior period of our history. Especially as 
unconcern for the poor and unwillingness to do any thing for 
them has given place to inquiry what is best to [be done. Im- 
proved intelligence has had its sure result in a purer and broader 
spirit of patriotism. The peril of neglect and the short coming 
of selfish policies are brought home in very palpable effects. 
The necessity for exertion is widely felt. They who still cling 
to the present scanty measure of representative power, deem it 
the safest mode of staying organic reform, to leave fewer mea- 
sures of improvement for organic reform to effect. 

Such being the temper of the times, and such the necessities 
of England, it were surely wise in those who truly strive to do 
good to appease schisms and promote combination of effort among 
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the Christian-hearted of all parties for the common good, laying 
aside jealousies and differences and all kinds of class feuds. The 
one great want is union of effort : there is quite enough in amounty 
were it but combined in action. Our schismatic philanthropists, 
however, have an unhappy tendency to repel and frustrate each 
other, which sadly obstructs the various excellent causes which 
they often espouse, and which we find frequently in conflict with 
each other, though their objects are similar, and sometimes iden- 
tical. It is a notorious fact that no single measure, however well 
devised or purely purposed for the general benefit of the people, 
no matter what its provisions, would have the slightest chance 
of passing through parliament without encountering such oppo- 
sition from some sect or party as would reduce the government 
to the alternative either of docking such measure of its most 
efficient provisions or of abandoning it altogether. Until exist- 
ing evils are still more thoroughly developed, and their fitting 
remedies more amply discussed, any effective change in this 
state of things is scarcely probable. 

These convictions induce dissent from Mr. Mill's assertion, 
that " to the qualities of the poor must now be commended the 
care of their destinies." Nothing could more effectually secure 
their ruin. Not only is it in the power of government and the 
higher classes to " promote" these virtues in the poorer, but they 
will probably perish without such aid. I believe that, despite 
much shallow schooling and miscalled knowledge, there is a depth 
and breadth of actual ignorance abroad among the people which 
makes it impossible for them to help themselves. If they have 
" taken their interests into their own hands," they cannot be in 
worse hands : nor can they give a stronger proof of it than by the 
belief that the interests of Qieir employers are opposite to their 
own. I confess my inability to understand how any other view 
than this can consist with the truthful conclusion, that " the pro- 
spect of the future depends on the degree in which the poor can 
he made rational beings" As long as they are irrational, they 
will scarcely teach themselves wisdom. Whilst, however, I deny 
that the great bulk of the poorer classes are able to help or fit to 
govern themselves, I concur in the belief that they should be 
rendered so. I believe, with Mr. Mill, that the restoration of 
the feudal power of the rich and the ancient deference of the 
poor is impracticable, and would be fatal to both. 

We cannot replant seignorial influence in England, or reinstate 
aristocracy on its olden throne. The growth of popular power 
is inevitable ; and they will be the first to feel its effects who are 
the last to believe its approach. The power of the higher orders 
wiU mainly consist in chastening and Christianizing tliat of the 
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lower. We may yet mould the democratic element, but we can- 
not stay it It will surely grow, but it depends on those to whom 
God gives power to soften the hearts and enlighten the minds of 
the people, whether its growth be fraught with good or with evil. 

To ii^orm power, and render it discreet and temperate, is the 
especial duty and interest of those who have the most to fear 
from its folly and violence. It is therefore to the higher and 
educated classes that the new movement must appeal for aid in 
the effort to regulate energies .which it is no longer possible to 
resist, and to assail ignorance which they alone can remove : 
in the words of de Tocqueville, " to substitute for the inexpe- 
rience of the people a knowledge of business, for their bhnd 
instincts an acquaintance with their true interests, to adapt their 
government to time and place, and to modify it in compliance 
with circumstances and characters." This is well nigh the only 
branch of politics which there is time to learn or opportunity to 
practise. The sooner we do both, the wiser and safer. In this 
spirit, to aid the furtherance of practical means apart from or- 
ganic reforms for improving the people, and especially the 
classes who endanger the interests of society, is the sole object of 
these pages. 

Those points only which appear most to require attention will 
be noticed now ; nor is there any subject fuller of importance and 
interest than that which relates to crimes and criminals, and the 
way to treat them. With these, paupers and pauperism, and the 
prevailing ignorance of the people, are in close aflSnity. The 
physical necessities of the industrial classes are also topics which 
invite immediate reflection. They who desire to improve the 
moral must not neglect the physical weal of a people. They, 
however, who deem the interests of time important only as they 
minister to those which shall not perish, will not complain at the 
devotion of so large a proportion of these pages to such agencies 
as tend to affect the head and heart, rather than to those which 
minister solely to more material progress, and especially to that 
of wealth, in which our vast success seems to have enlarged our 
responsibility and rendered our moral deficiencies only the more 
perilous and unpardonable. 

The exhibition of evils is of little use save as it tends to re- 
move them ; yet the advocacy of remedial measures, most appli- 
cable to our condition, and the wants of the present times, has 
oflen very singularly impeded actual means of improvement. 
Panaceas are the bane of most reformers. They can seldom 
forego hobbies for comprehensive and various measures of 
improvement. The evils under which we suffer are manifold, 
and manifold must be also the remedies. No one, or two, or 
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three of the reforms suggested, will suffice for the purpose; the 
evil must be met by a combination of appliances, each fitted to 
some portion of the case, which may share with other concurrent 
efforts in regenerating society. Of our philanthropists it is too 
common to find one who gives an exclusive advocacy to a change 
in the representative system, another who preaches up sanitary 
reform, and lodginghouses for the poor, while a third throws 
his whole heart and mind into the multiplication of churches, a 
fifth of schools, and a sixth of paid magistrates and improved 
prison discipline ; a seventh swears by allotments, an eighth by 
emigration, and a ninth by a reduction of taxes : every champion 
attaching undue importance to his own favourite specific, and 
slighting the rest ; thus efforts for good objects are weakened by 
isolation, and are not unfrequently defeated by the antagonist 
character they assume towards other endeavours. The tenacity 
and excliisiveness with which political nostrums are usually 
maintained in England reminds one of Swift's definition of an 
hypothesis, " the nature of which, when once a man has con- 
ceived it, is, that it assimilates every thing to itself as proper 
nourishment : and from the first moment of its conception, it 
generally grows the stronger by everything one sees, hears, reads 
and understands." The misfortune is that nostrum mongers are 

generally those who exert the most zeal and energy. Another draw- 
ack to the efficiency of philanthropic exertions in England is the 
idolatry of great men and the dominance of parties and local cliques. 
Let any half dozen men, unconfederated with any such leadership, 
attempt to establish an enterprise for the good of their fellow men, 
which appeals solely to benevolence, and has no other recommen- 
dation than its intrinsic merit, and it will fail far ofbener than it suc- 
ceeds. These are not reasons for relaxing efforts, but of redoubling 
them : and especially of arousing activity and procuring combination 
of effort by making known the urgency of the need for it. It seems 
also very desirable that inquiry for remedies should be stimulated 
and aided. The few persons who have already devoted them- 
selves to the various branches of this subject will learn nothing 
from the following pages. It is, however, hoped that there are 
others who may derive some aid from the facts they contain, 
even though the suggestions I have ventured to draw from them 
should be valueless. These suggestions of remedies extend to 
several distinct means, which appear adapted to the improvement 
of the condition of the people. The necessity of various ap- 
pliances is too obvious to justify exclusive remedies. 

Whatever may be the merits of these or of any specific mea- 
sures advocated in these pages or elsewhere, success will greatly 
depend on the activity of that kind feeling and Christian love for 
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the poorer classes, which can alone inspire them with confidence 
in the higher orders of society. It is vain to preach deference 
to the people so long as they who claim it forget the foundation 
on which their title to it rests, and regard station and power as 
a monopoly to be maintained, rather than a trust to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of those whose interests God has committed 
to their sympathy and protection. The power of kindness is 
not yet tned. We have at present but a faint notion of what it 
will effect 

The only access to the minds is through the hearts of the 
poor. It will not do merely to open schools or print tracts, 
flinging down food with a " there, take it or not, as you like ! " 
The very ignorances of the poor require that they be wooed to 
be won. The necessity for doing this is the more vital now 
because the masses are in a state of transition from ignorance 
to light, exposed to the perils of half knowledge, essentially re- 
quiring the tendency of philanthropy to shield them from the 
snares of enemies and traitors. They are the enemies to the 
commonweal who will not descend to the humanities of sympathy 
and the humilities of persuasion, seeking every possible means 
of assuaging asperities and removing hindrances to harmony, and 
who will not be at the trouble necessary to bring benevolence 
home to the feelings of the poor. This cannot be done by money 
or any other brute means. It is a matter of feeling, and he who 
underrates the effect of the spirit of benevolence among the ele- 
ments of national condition and the fate of communities, has yet 
to learn the A B C of the science of popular welfiire. I trace 
to the want of this sympathy much of the uneasiness prevalent 
among the working classes as well as the outrages which have 
so often arisen among portions of their body. They who can 
appreciate how much of the happiness of life depends on the 
small every day kindnesses and sympathies of those with whom 
they associate, and how much of its misery is composed of minor 
acts of selfishness and disregard of others, will not fail to appre- 
ciate the powerfiil influence on popular condition of every kindly 
feeling, and especially of the neighbourly charities and homely 
philanUiropies of Ufe. The doctrine of " every one for himself 
and God for us all," — " let every one defend himself for nobody 
knows another's motives,'* &c. are promptings of the devil aimed 
at all that tends to sweeten life and adorn humanity, — death blows 
to every noble action and disinterested impulse, and designed to 
reduce each man to a suspicious, morose, and sullen self-exist- 
ence ; acting, feeling, and living in himself and for himself, and 
isolated firom the society in which he dwells and the duties it 
requires at his hands. 
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Let every man strive to improve the general lot and he will not 
fail to improve his own, and that to an infinitely greater extent 
than he could by isolated selfishness, supposing that its whole 
benefit was not in the long run counterbalanced by similar sel- 
fishness on the part of others. A nation combining to encrease 
the general good, (no one man seeking his own advancement but 
compatibly with that of others,) would attain to a degi'ee of indi- 
vidual prosperity for its people, which would far surpass the 
welfare of any other country in the world. This would be indeed 
a millennium ; but it is nevertheless the goal towards which we 
are bound to strive by self-interest, as well as by love of countiy 
and love of God. 

T make these remarks without the shghtest intention to attack 
any one class. 

Benevolence and selfishness are but little connected with class, 
birth, or rank, and they determine the character of the men in 
each, and every act follows in their train. Discover whether a 
man's nature is generous or selfish, and a hundred to one but 
you know the general tendency of his conduct in life. Know 
only, on the other hand, that a man belongs to a class, and de- 
fine the rank he holds in it as accurately as you may, and you are 
as ignorant as ever of his character, benevolence and tyranny, 
trutibi and falsehood, distinguish individuals, but not classes. All 
attempts to connect classes with grades of virtue or vice, are 
futile and fallacious. Some men are very prone to dogmatise on 
the idiosyncrasy of classes from their knowledge of individuals : 
and build the largest conclusions on the narrowest experience. 
So prone are we to believe the world we live in, the world at 
large ! An error still more common is that of warping expe- 
rience to opinion. We frame an ideal system, and enamoured 
of its coherence with our wishes or supposed interests, we view 
events through the medium of our crotchets. The experience de- 
signed for our instruction, too often ministers to our idolatries, 
and confirms us in prejudice and error. The aristocracy, we are 
constantly told by those who view its external attributes and 
defects alone, is by far the most vicious class. The aristocracy 
is no such thing. It is not nearly so blameable for the defects 
and abuses which blemish some of its members, as are they who 
slavishly idolise it, and in their hearts admire the splendid vices 
which they outwardly condemn but inwardly worship. As re- 
gards tyranny — is there one whit less in the middle classes and 
the squirearchy ? Is the love of power, and its thraldom over 
those dependent on it, one atom less frequent or rigid among the 
trade class ? I demur wholly to the opinion that greater vice 
attaches to the aristocracy than to other classes. Th^re are but 
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two classes into which society can be morally divided. Every 
man will pursue his greatest apparent benefit The difference 
exists in this: — one man will pursue it with regard, and another 
without regard, to the interests of others ; one man is capable of 
injuring others for his own sake, and another is not. This will 
be found to be the parent source of all the varieties of opinion, 
principles, and politics in this country. The same sympathies, 
vices and virtues, abstract love of ease, the same passions, pride 
and selfishness, which are to be found in the higher, exist equally 
in the lowest class of society ; and inhabit the breasts of the poor 
equally with those of the nch. The wish to do to others as we 
would be done by, with all the long train of its kindly sympathies 
and active benevolences, are as common in the cottage as in the 
castle, and in the castle as the cottage, but in neither are they 
sufficiently powerful to realize the full measure of human happi- 
ness. Now it is peculiarly the duty of the higher classes to set 
afloat the humanities of life, and to recollect t£at as they are to 
blame for not sufficiently using their higher talent in enlighten- 
ing the minds and Christianising the hearts of the working classes, 
therefore the untowardness of the poor is no justification for 
keeping them at a distance, but on the contrary the very strongest 
reason for approaching and encircling them even a^inst them- 
selves with the kindnesses of intercourse and the mfluences of 
Christian example and instruction. Class prejudices very mis- 
chievously obstruct the progress of improvement among us, and 
damage the true cause of the people. It is all important just 
now to draw classes together, and bring out into active energy 
and co-operation for the common weal whatever is good and just 
and kind and right-hearted in eveiy member of the community, 
be he high or low, rich or poor. There is but one interest for 
all, if men could but be brought to see it, and therefore should 
there be union of effort. 

There seems to be no reason to despair of the realization of 
this cheering prospect, however fearful be the present aspect of 
the times. Every thing depends on prompt exertion no less by 
the Government, who nave an appalling responsibility in this 
matter, than by the Christianity^ of the people. We must how- 
ever guard against discouragement from the probable tardiness 
with which improvements will yet be made. 

The accomplishment of great benefits is necessarily of slow 
gestation. The friends of humanity must not be downcast at the 
resting places, nor even at the casual relapses of improvement. 

' I do not add " patriotism," because Christianity includes it. 
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More has been attempted to advance man and raise his social 
position during the last thirty years, than during any century 
the world has yet witnessed, tilut none of these advances have 
resulted from orgasms and sudden change. The convulsions 
which attend the throes of the growing spirit of human know- 
ledge are often mistaken for its permanent advances. France 
has well proved how slow is the real progress of improvement. 
Empires are more easily convulsed and thrones crushed than the 
genius of man is changed. Sudden passion, or great provoca- 
tion, will ^oad the strong hand to mighty efforts ; the throes of 
revenge will change constitutions and upset dynasties, but the 
tenor of mind and the tough texture of habit, though elastic 
enough to the impulses of passion, yield only to the agency of 
time and education. It is by a revolution of mind and not of 
laws, or by a transfer of crowns, that the condition of men or 
the character of times is affected; and it is a point open to much 
question, whether the electric events which have just agitated 
men and nations have wrought weal or woe: whether they have 
been agents of furtherance, or shocks of hinderance, to the under 
current of quiet human progress. Great events, like revolutions 
and victories, are necessarily times of great excitement ; and times 
of great excitement, when changes occur, are least of all times of 
reflection when changes can be best matured. I would back the 
effect of half a dozen good normal schools against all the phy- 
sical victories and political convulsions that were ever achieved, 
on the elevation of mind and realization of freedom ; and certain 
am I that the character of countries and people have been far 
more permanently moulded by Luther, Latimer, Caxton, Penn, 
Wesley and Knox, than by every warrior and revolutionist put 
together, from their days to this. 

We have obstacles to progress of a nature which cannot be 
overcome by strides : — in the poorer classes a prevalent enthu- 
siasm for beer and bacon, — in the trades classes, for the till and 
all who contribute thereto, — in the easy and higher classes, a 
disposition to think things best as they are. So it will be till 
higher objects replace existing idols : and men measure their 
interests less by present gain than fiiture prospects. Now whilst 
we stimulate this change by every effort, we must depend on 

" Progressive truth, the patient force of thought 

whose silent powers 

Command the world«^^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CRIMES AND CRIMINALS. 

Crimes unfortunately form an important feature in the great 
question of our popular condition. They are the offshoots of an 
extent of moral disease which they by no meai^s accurately mea- 
sure, but of which they attest the magnitude. A very minute 
portion of the offences committed are Drought to justice :^ the 
result is, that a large amount of unpunished offences never ap- 
pear in our calendars, though they more effectually injure public 
morals, and encourage the growth of crime by increasing the 
examples of its impunity, and weakening the deterring influence 
of punishment, which is strong in proportion to the certainty of 
its mfliction ; weak in proportion to ihe chances of its escape. 
The amount of depraving influences which crime engenders, and 
which in turn beget crime, is vast and ramified beyond con- 
ception. 

Apart from crimes of passion and poverty, — apart also from the 
mere relaxation of moral restraint, caused by the familiar exhi- 
bition and apparent success of crime, — it is well ascertained that 
an organisea corruption of young persons and servants is carried 
on by adult thieves in most, if not in all large towns, with mani- 
fold ramifications and tendrils in the country. Theft is a craft, 
and its annual produce in England alone amounts to many 
hundred thousand of pounds net profit per annum. In Liverpool 
alone, some years since, it was estimated at upwards of 297,440/., 
not including the fruits of prostitution, which are also immense.* 

In one of our cities in a western county, a woman was recently 
prosecuted for receiving stolen goods, who kept open house for 
servants. Trained to peculation imder her accomplished gui- 
dance, delicacies and wines for refreshment, (the fruits of the 
system), were constantly accessible to all who entered into her 
confederacy, and her bed-rooms were also used for the accommo- 
dation of those female domestics who allied prostitution with 
plunder. So cunningly was this school and depot of theflt con- 
ducted, that years had elapsed since its establishment, before the 
police could bring it to justice. In the larger towns so extensive 
and powerful is this traffic, that it is most difficult to protect 
youths in places from the manifold lures which beset them. A 
robbery of any magnitude frequently involves a score or more of 
persons in its suggestion and execution. Of the crimes cog- 
nisable in courts, by far the most mischievous to morals is theft. 
In the first place it is out of all proportion the most extensive 
crime. In the next place it involves far more demoralisation. 

* See Appendix (L). 
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A crime of violence most probably is perpetrated by one, or at 
most a few individuals ; almost all crimes are isolated, except 
thefts, which are in great measure gregarious. It is especially 
adapted to children. The prevalence of theft in all its ramifi- 
cations was well attested and set forth very descriptively in the 
Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners, from which 
some extracts are made below. Let it be remembered that 
the trade has largely increased and spread itself, and that the 
subsequent vigilance of the police has rendered it still more ar- 
tistical and dangerous. 

** We sought (say the Commissioners) information through the 
confessions oi convicts themselves. Nearly all of these confessions 
on which reliance could be placed were confirmatory of the impres- 
sion of the extreme inadequacy of the existing knowledge on the sub- 
ject. When requested to enumerate the crimes they had committed, 
it was only those convicts who had been engaged in burglaries or the 
larger depredations, who could enumerate the ofiences committed by 
them during any other than short periods. The common answers of 
those who had been engaged in petty depredations were, * Impossible 
to state,' ' Could not remember a tenth of them,' * Hundreds,' 
* Many hundreds,' * Sometimes more, sometimes less,' * Too many 
to remember.' One states, * If I was to recollect I could not tell 
them all between now and to-morrow.' On a careful inquiry made 
amongst the habitual depredators confined in one of the wards of the 
Cold Bath Fields' prison by the governor, Mr. Chesterton, it was 
estimated by the class of pickpockets, that ' one day with another ' 
they must steal about six pocket-handkerchiefs or things of the same 
value, ' to live,' meaning, to obtain the means of livefihood, in such 
sort as to render a career of depredation more eligible to them than a 
livelihood by honest industry. It was satisfactorily established by 
independent evidence, that the average duration of the career of 
delinquents of this class, would be five or six years before permanent 
removal from the town by transportation or otherwise. Indepen- 
dently of the confessions of the delinquents, it was well known, that 
the money to sustain their habits of enjoyment could only be derived 
from some such an average produce of depredation. Such a career 
comprehending many hundred ofiences, would only be marked in the 
ordinary statistical returns of crime, by one or two items ; the inter- 
ruption by one or two prosecutions, previous to ultimate conviction 
or removal ; yet the greater proportion of the prevalent reasoning, as 
to the state of crime in this ana other countries, is founded on such 
statistics." 

The immense increase of vagrancy of late years has forced 
itself on the attention of every one. The Constabulary Com- 
mission well said on this very important subject, that " the 
mischiefs of these migratory streams of depredators and va- 
grants, and other bad characters, is not confined to the crimes 
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which they commit^ though those must be extremely extensive, 
to furnish such numerous hordes with the means of subsistence. 
These characters, experienced in the crimes and vices of the 
criminal associations of the larger towns from whence they sally 
forth, form such large proportions of the population of the gaols 
in the rural districts, as are stated in the return of prisoners in 
Knutsford Gaol. The other portion of the inmates of the gaol, 
chiefly agricultural labourers, natives of the country, confined for 
misdemeanors, may in such receptacles be considered pupils in 
these normal schools of crime, to learn and carry back to the 
rural villages the knowledge and the incitement to felonious 
practices/' 

The corruption of servants is sometimes ascribed to these re- 
ceptacles. One felon states in his confession, that — 

" Those who engage servants should be very particular with their 
characters, for often when a girl leaves her place, she goes to a 
lodging-house and there gets acquainted with thieves. She pays a 
shilling at the register-office, and gets a place, and is the tool of some 
person who has got connected with her ; and very often these women 
go on the ^ servants lurk,' which is taking a place and only waiting 
until they have an opportunity of committing a robbery, or of giving 
information to those who will." 

They give forcible descriptions of the riot in which they in- 
dulged in such receptacles ; but they frequently treat them with 
disgust, and earnestly describe them as places which ought to be 
suppressed, as being the most fruitful sources of crime within the 
rural districts. One states, — 

" Some of the lodging-houses have cards, dominoes, dice, and 
bagatelle-boards. I have not played myself, but I have often 
watched othei's play. Some lodging-houses are never visited by con- 
stables." 

The following are the separate answers given by different 
delinquents to the same interrogatory, namely, " What, in your 
opinion, are the most important obstructions which could be 
placed in the way of depredations ?" — ^To this it is answered by 
one, — 

" I have known as many as forty or fifty regular prostitutes and 
thieves lying hicklety-picklety in one lodging-house, many of them 
from different towns. They tell one another all they know. Bad 
wenches enticing young lads from home to these houses make more 
thieves than aught else." 

The second prisoner, examined separately, in the same gaol, 
answers, — 

" Lodging-houses are a very great evil. I have known as many 

c 
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as ten men and ten women lying indiscriminately on the floor. A 
lad who has overrun his parents is sure of a home there, where he 
is picked up by some known prig (thief) ; and, after being once 
there, there is little citance of reclaiming him. He meets with per- 
sons from every county ; and, if he has a mind to travel, he can go 
anywhere with them ; besides which, the lodging-house people try 
to get voung girls from the factories to sleep there, which is a sure 
way o^ making their house." 

Another says, — 

" I have often heard thieves talk in the lodging-house of what 
they have done, and make up partnerships. Any lodging-house 
keeper can readily find a fence (a receiver of stolen goods)." 

" We find (the Commissioners say) that these receptacles are, 
in general, only visited or examined on the occasion of the pur- 
suit of any particular offender ; that they are nearly invariably 
unlicensed, and that the legal powers in respect to them are in- 
adequate for the protection of the public." 

They are tenfold more so nov^ than they were then. In addi- 
tion to these unlicensed " normal schools of crime," most of the 
workhouses in the kingdom present one. There is now a vagrant 
ward for the reception of all travelling vagabonds, where they are 
received, lodged, and supped and breakfasted, at the expense of 
the industrious rate-payers. They are always housed in one or 
two rooms en masse ; the most ample means of intercommuni- 
cation and facility for plunder is thus afforded to the thieving 
community, who travel at the expense of the public, robbing them 
by day, and living on their misapplied bounty by night. 

The extent of organised theft now going on in this country is 
enormous, and its demoralising influences are incalculable. 

Little need be said on the extent of the evil of a growth of 
crime among a people. It is admitted on all hands. There is, 
however, a very faint notion entertained of its real extent : and 
the question of fitting remedies is in its infan^. It is one en- 
compassed by great difficulties : but by first ascertaining as far as 
we can the exact facts about crime, and in the next place the 
relation in which it stands to surrounding circumstances and 
localities, I think we may arrive at definite conclusions as to its 
chief causes, and thence may we hope to arrive at the cure best 
adapted to the case. Crime, like every moral disease, has its 
primary root in the natural corruption of the human heart, and 
without God's grace, vain indeea were human effort or moral 
appliance to eradicate that first cause of evil. It is, however, 
perfectly within, the scope of human power to remove temptations 
to crime, to discourage its perpetration by judicious punishment ; 
to attack its sources and bulwarks ; to supply all kinds of refor- 
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matory and improving agencies, and thus open the road to those 
higher and holier influences which can alone change the heart 
and assure the permanence of morality. In the neglect of these 
things we have been, as a Christian people, signally and shame- 
fully guilty. There is no sphere of philanthropy so urgent in its 
claims, and so long and grossly overlooked. JVor have we the 
excuse of its obscurity to plead in our behalf. Six times a year 
is the evil paraded in our public courts, under the pretence of 
punishing and checking that which our silly and vicious systems 
of criminal law and discipline directly promote. 

After briefly stating the great facts of crime, I purpose investi- 
gating its sources. 

The inquiries which experience and the opinions of the few 
persons who have studied this subject seem mostly to suggest, 
m the search for the proximate causes of crime are these : Firsts 
how far it is affected by locality and occupation : secondly, by 
distress and poverty : thirdly, by ignorance : fourthly, by drink : 
and fifthly, by the means we take to punish it. 

§ A. General Increase of Crime and its Elements. 

The statistics of crime present a fearful picture to the contem- 
plation of Englishmeii. We are paying 2,000,000Z. per annum 
in punishing criminals. Were it my object to darken this picture 
to the uttermost, I should have contrasted crimes in England 
with crimes abroad. There is, however, unhappily sufficient 
evidence to stimulate Christianity and arouse statesmen in the 
evidence at home of the perilous amount of crime among us, 
without the humiliating aid of a comparison with the lesser vices 
of nations far beneath us in religious zeal and the faculties of 
civilisation. 

Statistics are often perilous to the inquirer, and very insuffi- 
cient guides to truth. They are at best but fragments of facts, 
and useful only as parts of the picture they assist in representing. 
They are to be taken with due regard to surrounding circum- 
stances, and with especial reference to what are termed, in poli- 
tical economy, " disturbing causes." Taken by themselves they 
present things out of their proper perspective, and as often mis- 
lead as aid us in arriving at the true state of the case to which 
they relate. This has been borne in mind in using the statistics 
of crime in order to probe its causes. A careful search has been 
made for any circumstances, not apparent on the face of the 
figures, which might modify or neutralise them. Nevertheless, 
I have failed to find any thing which materially affects their 

c2 
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result, or can tend to lighten the dark colour in which they paint 
the moral condition of me people. I believe that the conclusions 
drawn from the figures really present the facts. 

The data of the following tables are obtained from the Home 
Office annual returns of " criminal offenders."* They relate ex- 
clusively to the committals^ for such serious offences as are above 
the pale of summary jurisdiction, and are triable by jury alone 
in the courts of assize and quarter sessions. When, therefore, 
we deal with the statistics of crime, we should always bear in 
mind that they form at best but a feeble and inadequate index 
to the actual amount of crime as it exists among us ; not only 
on account of the number who escape detection, but because the 
number of detected crimes of a minor kind, punished summarily 
by magistrates, which never appear at all in the committals for 
trial, amounts to about 66,000 per annum (see Appendix (A) ). 
Bearing in mind, therefore, how far committals fall short of 
crimes, and how inadequately they measure them, let us glance 
at the state of facts as far as they are recorded and capable of 
being made the subject of statistical analysis. 

Let us first glance at the actual aggregate increase of crime 
within the three years ending with 1847, ere we extend our exa- 
mination and enter upon the analysis of the kinds and localities 
of these crimes, in order to find a clue to the causes of their in- 
crease.' The fluctuations of isolated years are not conclusive 
evidences of the tendency of the stream of crime ; they are 
often affected by transient circumstances, and show the general 
progress of crime almost as little as the fall and rise of succes- 
sive waves indicate the ebb or flow of the tide, on which account 
we have adopted the comparison of triads. The increase of 
crimes in 1846 and 1847 is not, however, of this isolated cha- 
racter ; it is unhappily continuous, and is still progressive ; and, 
as we shall presently see, the circumstances of the times leave 
no prospect of prompt or spontaneous improvement. The fol- 
lowmg diagram is intended to present the general aspect of 
crimes of the twelve years ending 1847. It is taken from the 
large table lettered (A) in the Appendix, to which reference must 
be made for the exact figures. The diagram presents only its 
general features; and shows at a glance the increase and the 
comparative amount of each kind of crime in those years. They 

' Returns carefully and skilfully methodised by Mr. Redgrave. 

' The acquittals do not affect the number of crimes thus enumerated. There 
is seldom a committal without a crime. 

« The offences indicated by the committals of 1848 largely exceed those of 
1847 in most counties, but the details do not materially differ. Those of 1849 
are also an increase on 1848. The picture here presented is therefore much less 
dark than it might have been made. 
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are classified, as in the official tables, in six classes of ojBPences, 
each indicated by the following colours : — 
No. 1. Offences against the person^ — Black. 
No. 2. Offences against property, committed with violence — 

Yellow. 
No, 3. Offences against property, committed without violence 

—Blue. 
No. 4. Malicious offences against property — Brown. 
No. 5. Forgery and offences against the currency — Green. 
No. 6. Other offences not included in the above classes — 
Red. 

' The above classes are each composed of the following offences. 

No. 1. 
Murder. 

Attempts to murder, attended with dangerous bodily injuries. 
Attempts to murder, unattended with bodily injuries. 
Shooting at, stabbing, wounding, &c. with intent to maim, disfigure, &c. 
Manslaughter. 

Attempts to procure the miscarriage of women. 
Concealing the births of infants. 
Unnatural offences and attempts to commit. 
Rape, and assaults on girls under the age of ten years. 
Assaults, with intent, &c. 
Idem, on young girls. 
Abduction. 
Bigamy. 
Child stealing. 
Assaults. 
Assaults on peace officers in the execution of their duty. 

No. 2. 
Sacrilege. 
Burglary. 

Burglary, attended with violence to persons. 
Housebreaking. 

Breaking within the curtilage of dwelling-houses, and stealing. 
• Breaking into shops, warehouses and counting-houses, and stealing. 
Misdemeanors, with intent to commit the above offences. 
Robbery. 

Robbery and attempts to rob, by persons armed, in company, &c. 
Robbery, attended with cutting or wounding. 
Obtaining property by threats to accuse of unnatural crimes. 
Assaults, with intent to rob, and demanding property with menaces. 
Stealing in dwelling-houses, persons therein being put in fear. 
Sending menancing letters to extort money. 
Piracy. 

No. 3. 
Cattle stealing. 
Horse stealing. 
Sheep stealing. 
Larceny, to the value of 5/., in dwelling-houses. 
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We observe from this diagram not only the immense dispro- 
portion in amount which thefts bears to every other species of 
crime, but that in it consists the chief, though not the only, in- 

Larceny, from the person. 

Larceny, by servants. 

Larceny, simple. 

Stealing from vessels in port, on a river, &c. 

Stealing goods in process of manufacture. 

Stealing fixtures, trees and shrubs growing, &c. 

Misdemeanors, with intent to steal. 

Embezzlement. 

Stealing and receiving letters stolen from the post-office, by servants. 

Receiving stolen goods. 

Frauds and attempts to defraud. 

No. 4. 

Setting fire to a dwelling-house or shop, persons being therein. 

Setting fire to a house, warehouse, corn-stack, &c. 

Setting fire to crops, plantations, heath, &c. 

Attempts to commit arson, setting fire to crops, &c. 

Riot, and feloniously demolishing buildings, machiner}% &c. 

Destroying silk, woollen, linen or cotton goods, in process of manufacture. 

Destroying hop-binds, trees, and shrubs growing, &c. 

Killing and maiming cattle. 

Sending letters threatening to bum houses, &c. 

Other malicious offences. 

No. 5. 

Forging and uttering forged Bank of England notes. 
Forging and uttering other forged instruments. 
Having in possession, &c. forged Bank of England notes. 
Counterfeiting the current gold and silver coin. 
Having in possession, &c. implements for coining. 
Buying and putting off counterfeit gold and silver coin. 
Uttering and having in possession ditto. 

No. 6. 
High treason. 

Assembling armed, &c. to aid smugglers. 

Assaulting and obstructing officers employed to prevent smuggling. 
Deer stealing, and felony m resisting deer-keepers. 
Being out armed, &c. to take game by night, taking game by night, and 

assaulting gamekeepers. 
Taking and destroying fish in inclosed water. 
Being at large under sentence of transportation. 
Prison-breaking, harbouring and aiding the escape of felons. 
Peijury and subordination of perjury. 
Riot, sedition, &c. 

Riot, breach of the peace, and pound-breach. 
Rescue, and refusing to aid peace officers. 
Keeping disorderly houses. 
Indecencies. 

Felonies, not included in above denominations. 
Misdemeanors, ditto. 

' The growth of population is about 1*34 per aunum only. 
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crease in the aggregate amount of crime which has taken place 
during these three eventful years. The total increase of 1846 
over 1845 was 3*30 per cent., and that of thefts 2*71 per cent; 
but in 1847 the total increase over 1846 was 14*34 per cent, and 
of thefts 17*65 per cent.; and over 1845 the total increase in 
1847 was no less than 18*64 per cent., and that of thefts 20*84 
per cent. This fearful increase has taken place in the last two 
years; just when all the efforts made of late to educate and 
Christianise the people might have been expected to produce 
their promised fruits of reformation ; and would doubtless have 
done so, had they been fitly enough devised and applied for the 
purpose. 

The returns for the last twelve years, some of which are com- 
prised in table (A), are divided into groups of three years each 
for the purpose of comparison. 

Although the increase of crime during the last six years over 
the preceding six years has not been so immense as its growth 
of late, it has increased during that time by no less than 12*65 

Eer cent., while population has increased in the same time pro- 
ably by 7*6 per cent., according to its ascertained ratio, from 
1831 to 1841. The fluctuations which have attended this in- 
crease are worth noting. 

It appears that crime, since 1836, underwent a rapid and con- 
tinuous increase until it culminated in 1842, when the excess 
over 1836 shows a growth of more than fifty per cent, in seven 
years ! It then decreased rapidly until 1846, when it again 
commenced to rise, and increased by nearly four per cent, over 
1845; and it has risen 14*84 per cent, in the year 1847 alone ! 
The two highest years were 1842 and 1843. But in these years 
the committals were probably swollen by the new-born rural 
police force, as well as by other causes shortly to be named. 
The increase in 1847 is less attributable to any temporary cause, 
and is therefore the more formidable and ominous. 

Let us glance at the kinds of crime which have during this 
period undergone the greatest fluctuations. Before doing so, 
we must bear in mind, that however shocking to the moral 
sense be the graver crimes which figure in this dark catalogue, 
its amount is so largely composed of thefts alone, that increases 
or decreases of major offences create in the aggregate very slight 
effects on the growth or decline of crime. Still they are worthy 
of note — let us trace them one by one. 

No. 1. Offences against the Person, 

These offences have generally increased during the twelve 
years, with marked exceptions, in 1837 and 1845, and again in 
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1847, when they decreased in the aggregate. Almost all the 
worst class of offences against the person diminished in 1845, 
but in 1847 they greatly increased; the diminution in the whole 
class arising from that of common assaults. There were more 
murders, manslaughters and shooting and stabbing cases than 
usual, but fewer rapes and sexual offences. 

No. 2. Offences against Property committed with Violence, 

These only gradually increased till 1842 and 1843, when a 
great addition toot place in the specific offences of shop-break- 
mg and robbery, and in the latter year in burglary. In 1844, 

1846 and 1846, there was a great diminution in these offences, 
all of which, together with housebreaking, increased greatly in 

1847 ; so that in the whole of this class of offence there was an 
increase in 1847 over the three preceding years. 

No. 3. Offences against Property without Violence. 

A marked increase in these (which form the great bulk of 
offences) took place in 1837, and they continued to rise pro- 
gressively till 1842, when they reached the highest amount ever 
attained. They then subsided till 1846, when they again rose, 
and in 1847 reached very nearly the same amount as in 1842. 
Larceny by servants, embezzlement and larceny from the person, 
in 1847 exceed even 1842 and any former year; the latter has 
increased more largely than any other crime of this class. The 
other items in it, including common larcenies, generally fall and 
rise with that of the aggregate amount of this class during the 
twelve years as above stated. 

No. 4. Malicious Offences against Property, 

This happily minute class of offences has fluctuated greatly 
within the narrow limits of its extent. Its excesses took place 
in 1836, 1840, 1842 and 1843 in the item of arson, and in the 
two latter years in destruction of machinery. In 1844 arsons in- 
creased still more largely: in 1845 they decreased greatly: in 

1846 they rose, and in 1847 they again fell. The most peculiar 
feature in this class of offences is the increase of the horrid and 
heartless crime of arson. Comparing the five years ending with 

1847 with the five ending 1843, the increase was no less than 
239-7 per cent. ! 

No. 5. Forgery and Offences against the Currency, 
These have been on the whole very uniform and limited in 
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number. They rose last year. They consist chiefly of uttering 
base coin and forging. 

No. 6. Other Offences. 

These other offences are chiefly riots and offences against the 
game laws. The former have materially diminished of late 
years ; the latter have increased. 

Sex and age, though they form no very important feature in 
our inquiry, are nevertheless well worthy of passing notice as 
among the characteristics of our criminal classes. It appears 
by the last Report that the proportion of female offenders to the 
males was forty years ago no less than 40*7 per cent ; that sub- 
sequently, at the great increase of committals which took place 
ten years afterwards, the proportion fell to 18*5 per cent. It has 
since gradually increased, especially since 1843, when the pro- 
portion was 22*0 per cent to the males, whilst in 1847 it was 
25*1; and in the five years ending 1847, the number has in- 
creased 6*8 per cent, over the five yeais ending 1842. The 
larger proportion of criminal males than females is not un- 
natural ; as the commission of offences coming within the pale of 
the criminal law, from the very nature of the offences themselves, 
is masculine, and in many instances such as men only would 
have the means or opportunities of committing. When, how- 
ever, we find the proportion of female criminals increasing so 
rapidly as 3*9 in so short a period as four years, the fact be- 
comes an important element in the symptoms of increasing 
demoralization which, unhappily, beset the question we are con- 
sidering ; for female crime has a much worse effect on the morals 
of the young, and is therefore of a far more powerfully depraving 
character, than the crimes of men. The character of the mother 
is tenfold more influential on the mind and morals of her child 
than that of the father in all ranks of life ; but it is especially so 
with the humbler classes, for there the fathers see but little of 
their children during the earlier years of childhood. Whilst the 
father is all day at work or out of doors, the child is all day at 
home. Thus the influence and example of the mother are all 
powerfiil : and corruption, if it be there, exists in the source and 
must taint the stream. If it be true that crime is thus prolific 
in the female, of what vital importance is it that the work of 
moral culture should apply its first energies to the mothers of a 
future generation. 

In 1847, in the whole of England and Wales, the female 
criminals bore the following proportion to the male criminals in 
each of the six classes of offence respectively. Of offences 
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against the person the proportion of females to males was 14*2 
per cent. : of offences against property with violence, the pro- 
portion was 8*7 per cent. : of offences against property without 
violence, the proportion was 28*9 per cent. : of malicious offences 
against property, it was 11*4 percent.: of other offences, the 
proportion was 16*4 per cent. 

Thus in these aggregate classes of crime women participate 
the most largely in common thefts. This would be naturally 
expected. It would hardly be credited, that of all the specific 
crimes comprised in these general classes, with two exceptions, 
that in which women have fiie most largely participated in pro- 
portion to men is murder. Out of seventy-two persons com- 
mitted for this offence no less than thirty-nine were females. 
They constitute nearly one-quarter of those committed for at- 
tempts to murder. In the class of thefls they form nearly a 
third of the whole number of receivers of stolen goods — a body 
who are justly regarded by the law as worse offenders than mere 
thieves. So true is it that the extremes of vice as well as virtue 
co-exist in the female character. In the great revolution of 
France, and again, the last one, the most inhuman atrocities 
were perpetrated by women. Of the crime classes in England 
there can be little doubt that the criminal mind is quite as strong 
in women as in men. The lesser number of female offences 
arises, it is to be feared, chiefly from their lesser power rather 
than their better disposition. This view derives confirmation 
from the fact, that wherever women are much employed in mas- 
culine pursuits which tend to increase their power and oppor- 
tunities of committing offences, the proportion of female to male 
offenders increases. The part borne by females will be again 
noted in those branches of our inquiry which relate to locality 
and ignorance. 

The age at which offences are chiefly committed will be seen 
at a glance from the following statement of their relative propor- 
tion at each age in 1847 alone. There has been great uniformity 
in this respect for several years : nor is it in the least degree 
apparently affected by the Juvenile Offenders' Act, which dis- 
posed in that year of 514 children under 15 years of age, who 
are not included in the committals which form the data of this 
chapter. 
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TABLE OF CENTEBIMAL PROPORTION OF WHOLE NUMBER OF 
CRIMINALS AND OF POPULATION AT EACH AGE. 





Comqiitlals. 


Population. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Female*. 

34-91 
9-88 

10-26 
8-33 

1301 
9-58 
6-60 
7-85 


Aged under 15 years 

„ 15 and under 20 years . . 

„ 20 „ 25 „ .. 

„ 25 „ 30 „ .. 

„ 30 „ 40 „ .. 

„ 40 „ 50 „ .. 

„ 50 „ 60 „ .. 

„ 60 years and above .... 
Ages not ascertained 


6-6 

24-5 

230 

14-4 

16-3 

8-3 

8-4 

1-8 

1-5 


4-3 

22-9 

22-7 

15-3 

18-4 

9-5 

4-1 

1-8 

1-1 


3669 
1006 
9-75 
7-66 
12-99 
9-65 
6-35 
6-81 



There is no very important deduction to be made from this 
result of the tables other than the well-known fact, that youth 
(especially between the ages of 15 and 25) is the season when 
the passions are strongest and vice rifest, whilst at other times 
the preponderance of me population nearly corresponds in age 
with that of the criminals as above shown.^ This is perfectly 
natural, and would proportionally co-exist with any amount of 
crime great or small. It is, however, well worthy of attention, 
that this great preponderance of youthful criminals increases the 
necessity of education and sound moral culture for the young, 
and proportionally adds to the sin of neglecting to give it. 

§ B. How FAR Crime is affected by Locality and Occupa- 
tion, Sex and Age. 

In order that they who concern themselves in moral improve- 
ment and desire to diminish crime may see where their eflforts 

> Mr. Nelson states in his ** Statistics of Crime," that as the tendency 
to crime at one time of life is more than quadruple that at another, and that 
" the ratio of the population alive at the respective periods differs widely in 
several counties,*' therefore " any method of investigating crime in which the 
element of age is not introduced can never show the relative amount of crime 
in different districts, nor in the same district at different periods of time." This 
variance will, it is true, make crime a trifle greater in some places in proportion 
to others, owing to the greater proportion of the population who are of the most 
criminal age, viz. from 15 to 25 ; but what of it? It is not less a greater amount 
of actual crime on that account Youth is certainly not a cause of crime, though 
it may give greater effect to its causes where they exist However, in the dis- 
tricts I shall presently select, the average proportion of people in each of 20 to 
25 years of age is not above, but a trifle below the average for England and 
Wales (which is 10 per cent of the whole population), Middlesex alone excepted 
where it exceeds that average by only 0'33 (one-third) per cent ; even were thif 
not so, these extreme refinements would by no means affect the substantial truth 
or utility of the tables or of the comparisons instituted from them. 
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are most needed, I purpose analysing the statistics of crime in 
each county, and afterwards in each of six groups of counties 
which seem to represent distinct industrial features. 

Table B. in the Appendix gives the total amount of committals 
in each county for the last three years ; there are columns show- 
ing also the degree in which crime has decreased or increased 
both in 1846 compared with 1845 and in 1847 compared with 
1846. There is also a column to show the actual criminality of 
each county in 1847 by comparing it with the population as 
ascertained by the census of 1841. 

Now it appears that the counties in which there has been the 
largest increase of crime in the three years are as follows: — 

A. 

Counties where Crime has increased both in 1846 and 1847. 

1. Monmouthshire, aggregate increase, 40*66 per cent. 

2. Dorset „ „ 39'65 „ 

3. Stafford „ „ 39*49 „ 

4. Surrey „ „ 38*97 „ 

6. Durham .... „ „ 34*71 „ 

6. Devon „ „ 31*76 „ 

7. Wilts „ „ 30*18 „ 

8. Warwick .... „ „ 28*81 „ 

9. Lincoln „ „ 28*47 „ 

10. Notts „ „ 27*05 „ 

11. Sussex „ „ 25*96 „ 

12. York „ „ 25-09 „ 

13. Chester ..... „ „ 25*04 „ 

14. Cornwall .... „ „ 24*73 „ 

15. Suffolk „ „ 22*94 „ 

16. Lancaster. ... „ „ 20*21 „ 

17. Norfolk „ „ 16*46 „ 

18. Middlesex ... „ „ 16*04 „ 

19. Essex „ „ 8*83 „ 



I. 



In the following counties the largest increase has taken place 
in 1847 alone: — Rutland, Surrey, Dorset, Hereford, Berks, 
Devon, Oxon. — in all of which the increase has been above 30 
per cent, in that one year. 

In Monmouth, Warwick, Gloucester, Cornwall, Southampton, 
Stafford and Lincoln the increase was above 20 per cent, in that 
one year. 

When we turn to the crimes by which this recent increase has 
been occasioned, we find, that — 

In Rutland it took place in Simple Larceny; 
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In Surrey, in Housebreaking, in Larceny from the person, in 
Larceny by servants, in Simple Larceny and in Frauds and 
Attempts to defraud ; 

In Dorset, in Assaults and Assaults on peace officers, in Bur- 
glary, in Simple Larceny and in Receiving stolen goods ; 

In Hereford, in Simple Larceny ; 

In Berks, in Breaking into shops and warehouses, in Simple 
Larceny, and Larceny by servants in Receiving stolen goods ; 
''In Devon, in Housebreaking, Piracy, in Horse-stealing, in 
Simple Larceny, in Receiving stolen goods, in Frauds and 
Attempts to defraud, and in Riot and Breach of the peace, and 
Pound breach; 

In Oxfordshire, in Housebreaking and in Simple Larceny ; 

In Monmouth, in Assaults and in Simple Larceny ; 

In Warwickshire, in Shooting at, stabbing, wounding, &c. with 
intent to maim or disfigure, in Manslaughter, in Larceny from 
the person, in Larceny by servants, in Simple Larceny, in Frauds 
and Attempts to defraud ; 

In Gloucestershire, in Housebreaking, in Sheep-stealing, in 
Larceny from the person, in Larceny by servants, in Simple Lar- 
ceny, in Stealing from vessels in por^, on a river, and in Stealing 
fixtures, trees and shrubs growing; 

In Cornwall, in Housebreaking, in Simple Larceny, in Stealing 
fixtures, trees and shrubs growing, and in Riot, Breach of the 
peace and Pound breach ; 

In Southampton, in Assaults on peace officers in the execution 
of their duty, in Larceny by servants, in Simple Larceny, and in 
Receiving stolen goods ; 

In Stafford, in Burglary, in Simple Larceny, in Receiving 
stolen goods, and in being out armed to take game by night, 
taking game by night and assaulting gamekeepers ; 

In Lincoln, in Larceny from the person and in Simple Larceny, 
in being out armed to take game by night, and m Riot and 
Breach of the peace. 

County crime in the order of criminality in 1847 stood thus : 
the most criminal standing first, and the others decreasing in 
crime downwards. 

L Middlesex. 8. Berlcs. 

2. Worcester. 9. Southampton. 

3. Gloucester. 10. Lancaster. 

4. Warwick. 11. Bucks. 

12. Stafford. 



5. Surrey. 13. Wilts. 

6. Chester. 14. Rutland. 

7. Monmouth. — 
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England (average). 30. Lincoln. 

31. Nottingham. 

15. Hereford. 32. Northampton. 

16. Hertford. 

17. Oxford. 

18. Norfolk. 33. York. 

19. Devon. 34. Salop. 

20. Somerset. ^ 

21. Dorset. 

22. Essex. 35 Cornwall. 

23. Sussex. 3g Durham. 

o/i T> jr J 37. Derby. 

24. Bedford. 33, Northumberland. 

ic: a ^ ;, 39. Cumberland. 

2o. ounolk. 

27. Leicester. 

28. Cambridge. 

29. Huntingdon. 40. Westmoreland. 

In order to understand the relation between crime and locality 
or class of industry, it becomes necessaiy to divide both crimes 
and counties into the classes which will indicate these distinct 
elements. For this purpose I have collated a table (C), which 
will be found in the Appendix, denoting the actual number of 
committals for offences against property (Classes 2 and 3), and 
also for offences against the person and malicious offences against 
property (Classes 1 and 4). It is necessary to make this dis- 
tinction, for it is obvious that classes 2 and 3 are of a totally dif- 
ferent kind to those of 1 and 4, involving a different genus of 
evil mind, and altogether within the pale or impulses arising from 
want ; whereas the latter arise from a far graver criminality of 
disposition, into the motives of which want seldom enters. 

For the Iron and Hardware districts, the counties of Stafford, 
Warwick, Worcester and Monmouth (Population 1,279,910) are 
selected; for the Mining district — Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham and Cornwall (Pop. 1,098,879); for the Cotton district 
— Lancashire and Cheshire (Pop. 2,062,714); for the Silky 
Hosiery and Woollen district — Derby, Leicester and Notts (Pop. 
737,994);* for the Agricultural district — Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Essex, Berks and Dorset (Pop. 1,208,230) ; and for the Metro- 

* The West Riding of Yorkshire would naturally have been taken as illus- 
trative of the Woollen district, but it is not given separately in the official tables 
from the rest of Yorkshire ; and the whole county comprises so many varieties 
of industrial employment — manufacturing, mining and agricultural — that it is 
a fit sample of none. For similar reasons Gloucestershire is excluded. 
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politan — Middlesex (Pop. 1,576,636); as illustrative of the 
effect of crowded town communities on crime. Another column 
gives the total for England and Wales (Pop. 15,911,757). The 
crimes committed by each sex have been separately stated. Let 
us first examine the general features which result from this 
analysis. Taking the average of the annual offences committed 
during the last twelve years, and comparing them with the popu- 
lation of each district ascertained by the census of 1841 in the 
middle of the period, the relative criminality of the various dis- 
tricts will be best seen by referring to table (D.), in which is 
stated the number of crimes in every 10,000 of the whole popu- 
lation^ of each district in each year. The population as ascertained 
by the census of 1841 is taken as the basis of this calculation. 

As this is a matter of gTeat interest, the following coloured 
diagram of table (D.) has been prepared, in which the coloured 
columns indicate the amount of crime compared with population, 
and therefore the relative amount of crime in each great indus- 
trial district. 

1. Iron District Black. 

2. Mining District Yellow. 

3. Cotton District Blue. 

4. Silk District Orange. 

5. Aojricultural District Green. 

6. Metropolitan District Red. 

7. The whole of England and Wales. Brown. 

The graduated scale represents the number of crimes in every 
10,000 of the population. 

As this diagram shows in each district the relative amount of 
crime to population, it shows the comparative criminality of each 
district, which of course cannot be estimated by simply taking 
into account the number of crimes alone, without referring to 
the number of persons amongst whom they are distributed. 

' Broad truth rather than statistical nicety has been studied in so doing. The 
variation of population both before and after 1841 will of course prevent this table 
from being preciselt/ accurate. It is absolutely impracticable to render it so. 
Some statists would probably estimate the variation in population according to the 
ascertained ratio of increase between 1831 and 1841. If thev did, the result 
would in all probability be more in error than that which I have deduced by 
taking the census of 1841 for each year. The great immigrations which 
swelled the ratio of increase between 1831 and 1841 in many districts have 
ceased to continue, and thus such refinements would often present great errors. 
The table as it is comes almost as near to the truth as it is now feasible to bring 
it, and certainly, as regards its general features, it is sufficiently correct. For 
supposing that the other mode were adopted, and 7 per cent, added for the in- 
crease of population in England and Wales in 1847 over 1841, the entire dif- 
ference in the result would be 15*73 instead of 15*90. 
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This Table develops very marked features ; and a reference to 
Table D. will show that these features are not confined to the 
three last years to which the diagram is limited, but extend 
over the whole period of twelve years. Among the most im- 
portant of these features is the far less criminality of one district 
than another. It is also remarkable that in each case where 
there is more of the minor class of crimes, such as thefts, &c., 
there is proportionably more of the higher, such as murders and 
violences against the person. 

In the mining district it appears that there is the least, and in 
the metropolitan the most crime. In fact, the crime in the latter 
is more than four times over that of the former district. The 
districts stand thus, in respect to criminality : — 

BELOW THE AVERAGE FOR ENGLAND IN CRIME. 

Mining. 

Silk. 

Agricultural. 

ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN CRIME. 

Cotton. 

Iron. 

Metropolitan. 

We see that the silk district, next to the mining, is the freest 
from crime ; the agricultural being much less free from it than 
they are. This will surprise many who hold rural pursuits and 
habits alone favourable to the innocence and morality of the 
poor. It has also been usual to assign to Lancashire and the 
great hives of our cotton industry the worst effects on the mind 
and morals : this is clearly erroneous, the iron districts far out- 
strip them. Again, the metropolis — the focus of all eminence in 
civilization and intellect — ^would not be readily deemed the lowest 
in point of public morals ; and yet that is the fact. 

There is a criminalizing effect in large and crowded commu- 
nities, — perhaps much owing to the old truth, that deeds of dark- 
ness shun the light; and crimes have freest scope where they 
have most shelter. Again, human habits and natures spread by 
contact, much as diseases by contagion ; but human nature is 
prone to evil, and, where left to its own dominion, will naturally 
engender evil : thus vice grows most in crowds, where Christian 
energies are weak. 

Now let us inquire the character of each district, ascertain the 
kind of crimes that prevail in each — glance at the proportion of 
the sexes among the criminals, and gain, if we can, some clue to 
the curious disparities of the diagram. 
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The yellow is Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham and 
Cornwall. Those counties contain fewer large towns than any 
of the other districts. They are peopled by a race who are of 
more primitive and simple habits, and they are much more alive to 
the claims of neighbourhood and the sympathies of Christians than 
those in any of the great hives of town life. I attach much weight 
to these influences — to class of industry but little, though its dan- 
gers are perhaps also productive of restraint. Peril to life is a 
quickener to the moral sense, and tends slightly, yet surely, to 
the virtues which prepare for the future state it keeps in mind. 
To no class of men is the barrier between life and death slighter 
than among pitmen. If lightning killed a hundred thousand of 
the population every year, then a thunder-storm would realise 
to us the uncertainty of life and suddenness of death that reigns 
in mining districts. Thus an awe, partly religious, and greatly 
superstitious, obtains among the people, and checks vice. Chil- 
dren in these districts are less lawless, and more subordinate to 
parental control : thus a moral restraint exists over the young 
which has no existence whatever in the iron and factory districts, 
where the children are their own masters, and earning an inde- 
pendent livelihood at twelve years of age. In Table (E) (Appen- 
dix) we «hall find another element in the case, which also tends 
to the greater moral restraint in the mining districts — namely, 
that, of the whole number of offenders, females are a far smaller 
proportion than in any other district, especially as regards the 
vast vice of theft, indicative of demoralization more than any 
other.' This prevails also among the men. The comparative 
scarcity of thefts in the mining districts remarkably confirms the 
noted character of the population for honesty. This proportion 
is not maintained in the graver and far scantier class of offences 
diagrammed at the foot of the others by themselves : there the 
mining district bears the palm for superior innocence, but not by 
any means in the same striking degree. Indeed, the silk district 
is nearly on a par with it, and fell below it in the number of 
these onences in 1 847 : still the total amount of them in either 
district is so low as scarcely to affect the moral character of the 
people as a people. 

The iron districts are not only more criminal than others (except 
the metropolis), but they possess features of moral debasement 
and abandonment peculiar to themselves. There is no class of 

) This should he home in mind in estimating the statistics of other offences ; 
e. g. the offence of arson seems to have heen more largely committed hy women 
In the mining than the cotton district,— and so it was; hut, nevertheless, only 
three cases occurred in the former in three years, indicative therefore of no extent 
of such vice. 

D 
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industry in which the welfare of the labourers is more grossly 
neglected by the employers. After investigating the state of 
education in the iron districts of Monmouthshire and Brecon- 
shire, in 1846,* and examining some of the best informed persons 
on the subject, I felt that the truth compelled me to describe it 
in the following terms, which I repeat here in a condensed shape, 
because they disclose facts which are peculiarly adapted to foster 
vice and create the crime which we find abounding there, and 
because this state of things cannot be too much exposed and 
pressed on the attention of persons who hold responsible oflSces. 

This community has risen chiefly by immigration from most 
parts of Wales and England. Whatever is unsettled or lawless, 
or roving or characterless among working men, as long as bodily 
strength subsists, has felt an attraction to this district and a surety 
of ready acceptance and good wages, which very few other dis- 
tricts have aflTorded in so great a degree. 

When John Frost sought to achieve an insurrection which 
had no other hope of success than in the impulses of brute force, 
divested of discretion and judgment, he chose the north point of 
this very district for the first gathering of fit men. 

The masters are looked upon generally as the natural enemies 
of the men ; the intimate relation between capital and labour, 
and the identical interest which links their fate, are neither under- 
stood nor believed ; both classes imagine that they are necessarily 
antagonist. 

The spirit which engendered and fed the onslaught on New- 
port is by no means defunct. It is however entirely restrained 
at this time, by the belief that the subsequent fall in wages was 
caused entirely by the outbreak. But the restraint arises from 
a money motive ; it is no moral restraint ; it is no lasting re- 
straint ; it is one, moreover, which some fresh state of circum- 
stances may any day convert into impassioned impulse and a 
fresh appeal to force ; for physical means are the only ones these 
people are taught to use or to appreciate. They are the chief 
resources used against them by their employers, and are naturally 
the first they resort to for the purpose of retaliation. Moral in- 
fluences are well-nigh unknown. Something is done indeed for 
schooling the children in the elements or mechanics of instruc- 
tion ; but I have failed to find adequate efforts made by any of 
the employers of labour in this district to moralize or improve 
the hearts and habits of their workpeople : and the large majority 
utterly neglect any such duty. To employ a clergyman at a 
very insufficient salary, and to place him single-handed among a 

* As one of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of Education in 
Wales. 
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population so thoroughly unprepared for the approaches of civi- 
lization and spiritual culture, is almost wholly ineffective. I 
know of few other means taken to reform them, but I met with 
more than one to keep them debased. I will give an instance: — 
A respectable inhabitant of a mining parish told me that one 
or two benevolent ladies exerted themselves to establish a pro- 
vident society for the purpose of encouraging the men to rescue 
something from the spirit and beer-house, and lay it by for 
the day of want or sickness. They applied to the proprietor 
of large mines in the place, who employed a number of these 
men, for his contribution and patronage. " Indeed," he said, 
" I cannot give you either, for if I did I should be arming the 
men gainst myself, and enabling them to strike for wages. I 
want tnem to spend their earnings, and not to hoard them." 
This was an unusual case of candour, but by no means unusual 
policy. I mentioned it to a neighbouring magistrate, who told 
me he firmly believed it ; and I heard it from others, in whom 
I can place confidence, that the desire to deprive the men of the 
means of striking for wages and to subjugate them to their em- 
ployers, is said to animate their conduct, and it appears to be 
even more at tl\ip root of the truck-system than the immediate 
gain which springs from it. Public-houses abound; it is not 
easy to ascribe the extent to which these outrageous temptations 
to drink are allowed to multiply with impunity to any other cause 
than a wilful conliivance on the part of those who are morally 
bound to check them. 

Where a man gets a little behind in the world, it is a common 
practice to have a bidding : he buys a cask of beer, a few bottles 
of spirits, and invites a party of males and females to his house 
nominally to supper, each paying him a certain sum for the en- 
tertainment and the liquor. They not unfrequently keep up the 
orgies at these banquets all night long and part of the following 
day, when the coarsest debaucheries take place. Children and 
young people are generally present part of the time, and the 
demoralization of this practice is said to be frightful. Wages 
are constantly paid at public-houses, and an unblushing tole- 
rance of these invitations to drunkenness abounds. 

Wages are high ; for without plenty of good food there would 
not be sufficient strength to do the heavy work required alike 
at the forge, the rolling mills, the puddling furnaces, and in 
the mines: all is hard work, and muscles must be nurtured. 
This applies equally to all the iron districts in the country. 
Wages, under these circumstances, are always high; but this 
creates a danger, and arms the workmen in the constant struggle 
for higher wages still; for there is as much traving for gain 

d2 
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among the men as among the masters — ^they struggle with each 
other in the worship of their common idol. Everything that 
would give the men foresight, prudence, and discretion, and 
which, by teaching them to husband their means, would empower 
them in the strife and give them a vantage-groun<J whereon 
to make their stand, is discouraged and checked^ In order 
effectually to subjugate the men and disarm them from power to 
strike, which is the great dread of the employer, they seem to 
strive to keep the men always at the end of their means, and 
their expenditure in advance of their income. 

Where the master is above keeping a truck-shop in his own 
name, he effects the same purpose in this way : — ^Wages are paid 
monthly. Few men can pay their way after they once fall into 
the snare of the spirit shop, or wait for pay-day : they apply for 
an advance; they receive a small slip of paper containing an 
acknowledgment of wages due for 10^., or I5s., or 20^. This 
ticket is exchanged for goods only at particular shops; but 
almost invariably at the spirit shops. These shops exchange 
them with one another ; and, in some cases, they are realised by 
the shopkeepers at one shop which is in connexion with the 
master's interest, if not his own concern, as often happens, and 
is deducted in the final settlement with the man himself. As 
these tickets are seldom cashed for money, every one through 
whose hands they pass takes his profit out of them, and the 
labourer forestalls a portion of his wages, part only of which he 
ever enjoys. 

Even the physical condition of the people seems almost as if 
contrived for the double purpose of their degradation and the 
employer's profit. Some of the works are surrounded by houses 
built by the companies without the slightest attention to comfort, 
health, or decency, or any other consideration than that of realizing 
the largest amount of rent from the smallest amount of outlay. 

It would be wrong to paint every iron district in these frightful 
colours, but they who have had opportunities of knowing the 
habits and manners of the people in the Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire iron districts will scarcely think the picture over- 
charged. If so, we have a ready clue to the excess of crime 
in them. Iron districts are generally thickly populated: they 
have therefore the facilities and inducements to crime afforded 
by great towns; while high wages and physical strength em- 
power the passions and ensure success. 

Warwickshire seems to have given the largest amount of 
increase of crime of any of the four counties. 

Until last year there was this marked feature in favour of the 
iron districts; — namely, that though its crimes of theft exceeded 
those of other districts, its crimes of violence fell short at least 
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of the cotton district; not so in 1847; its crimes of violence 
were in that year ^eater than in the cotton district. Not only 
are these iron distncts noted for crimes^ but for all that fertile 
disorder and reckless improvidence which beget degradation of 
every kind. The people are essentially animal in their habits. 

In some of the Midland iron districts the high wages give very 
miusual means of comfort and respectability to the workmen.* 
Their actual condition is less so than in any other industrial district 
in England. Their houses not only partake of the character of 
those of Monmouthshire which I have just described, they are re- 
markably devoid of gardens— one of the greatest aids to civiliza- 
tion. In many places they are undennined and are consequently 
shattered and dislocated by the sinking of the earth. Between 
Birmingham and Kidderminster there are hundreds of these para- 
lysed hovels with scarcely a lintel or door-post in its place. One of 
them gave a loud crack, and out ran the woman; it was evidently 
on the eve of falling, but on her husband seeing it, he said, " it 
will last another week," and in they went to stay out the week. 
Mr. Moseley, one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools, thus 
describes another part of this district : 

" These men and their families, nevertheless, live in more squalid 
and miserably dirty and worse furnished abodes,^ their children 
appear worse clad and more neglected, their wives more slatternly 
and poverty-stricken, and about each of them fewer appliances of 
comfort and fewer sources of happiness have heen collected, than I 
have observed in respect to any other labouring population. The 
country, not less in its moral than in its physical aspect, seems to be 
scorched up ; and, as I have stood at night on some of the com- 
manding eminences, and seen it extending beneath mv feet, like one 
vast and multitudinous city, lighted up by unearthly flames, and 
sending up from all parts great volumes of smoke and other than 
earthly sounds, I have been unable to separate in my mind this 
prospect from the impression I have received of the condition of the 
people who inhabit it. 

" The miners of Bilston are 5,000 in number, amUt is computed 
that ;£50,000 are spent by them annually in the purchase of ale and 
liquors. In the adjacent ecclesiastical district oi Moxley there are 
said to be 440 houses, and from 30 to 40 beer-shops, being one beer- 
shop to every 12 houses. 

" The improvidence of the people may be studied with advantage 
in the Bilston market. No other market is supplied with finer 
poultry, or, comparatively to the population, in greater abundance, 
and this is chiefly, if not entirely, for the consumption of the labouring 

1 £2 : 105. are averac^e wages : many make £S and £4. 
' The character of the abodes of these men may be judged of by the ravages 
of the cholera among them, 754 of the inhabitants of Bilston having been swept 
• away by it. 
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classes, for the resident inhabitants not of those classes are few in 
number. There sordid and ill-favoured men may be seen buying, 
on Saturday, chickens, and ducks, and geese, which thev eat for 
supper; ana in some instances, of which I was informed, drink bot- 
tled porter and wine. Yet, so little have they beforehand in the 
worla, that if the works were to stop, as I was informed by the intel- 
ligent proprietor of one of the largest, they would begin within a 
fortnignt to pawn the little fumitui*e of their cottages, and their 
clothes for subsistence and for drink." 

It is no uncommon thing when a leg of mutton is put into 
the pot to boil, or a goose at the fire to roast, for each of the 
ravenous expectants, too impatient to wait the process of cook- 
ing, to surround the fire, each with his knife, and to hack off 
slices as fast as the outside is cooked, so that when it is done, 
little more than the bone remains. 

In the Staffordshire district there is a town called Willenhall, 
containing from 12,000 to 14,000 inhabitants, so little known to 
civilisation, that comparatively few persons in other parts of 
England are aware that there is any such place. The trade con- 
sists chiefly of the inferior branch of lock making, and it is carried 
on in their houses by small masters. In 1842 a very graphic 
and revolting picture of this place and its people was given in the 
Reports of uie Mine and Manufacture Commissioners. The in- 
habitants seem to be still left to wallow in their animal brutalities. 
At the Stafford Assizes of March, 1849, among other grave and 
similar ofiences, four young men were tried for a rape in an open 
field at broad daylight. Nearly a hundred persons, including 
both sexes and all ages, at and of Willenhall^ stood by as specta- 
tors! The incidents are quite unmentionable. But the facts 
came out fully in evidence, and three of the prisoners were 
transported for life. Perhaps the history of this country affords 
no worse instance of public abominations than this, or one more 
indicative of a savage state of morals ; occurring moreover in the 
very heart of the kingdom. 

How truly does John Mill, in the last edition of his Political 
Economy, hold that the greatest accumulation of wealth will by 
no means ensure the greatest prosperity for a people. 

We have made money far too fast; our riches are a curse 
leather than a blessing to us. A rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, and a rich nation is under the same 
canker. 

The cotton districts are not nearly so bad as the iron districts ; 
crime at any rate is less in amount, whatever may be the depth 
of moral debasement. There is not the same dirt in this sort of 
industry as in that of the iron trade ; but it is hard to find in any 
other distinctions which can affect the morals of the people. It 
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is erroneously said that they are a more wicked community 
than the iron class, but that they are more crafty, and so avoid 
the fangs of the law. If bastardy, however, be less prevalent, 
worse vices than incontinency suppress it. Recent disclosures 
have proved the frequent poisoning of their children by mothers 
for the sake of the burial money from their clubs. These 
horrors not only confirm the accounts I have received of a low 
moral standard among these people, but forbid any compunction 
in making them known. That there are wormy and kind- 
hearted men in these cotton districts, who strive to improve the 
minds and morals of those who are building up their fortunes, I 
am well aware. Honour and credit to them. That there are 
as respectable, moral, and God-fearing men among the labouring 
classes there as any in the kingdom, is undeniable ; but the bulk 
of the employers are indifferent to their workpeople, and the 
bulk of the workpeople are immersed in immoi^ities, and they 
who know these people in both districts, amounting to no less 
than three and a half million souls, know full well that I 
have spoken in terms much within the truth. I do not perceive 
that the state of things is mending. On the contrary, the tables 
show that crimes are increasing, crimes of both classes, and not 
those only which are said to arise from distress, but also crimes 
against the person. Ih turning to the Table (E) in the Appendix, 
we find that in both the iron and cotton districts, the proportion 
of criminal women in every 10,000 far exceeds that of the average 
of England and Wales : a sad omen for the future. 

In the metropolis, crime appears to have reached its climax. 
Here again we find the effect of crowded communities and moral 
neglect of the people. Crime can obtain concealment moreover 
more easily in London than anywhere. But the chief causes are 
probably those first named, — the debasement caused by large 
communities in a small space, and the absence of improving 
agencies, of which, as regards the poor, London with all its 
established charities, able preachers, and philanthropists, is sadly 
deficient. It needs at least fiftyfold more Samaritanism than it 
possesses now. The corrupting influence constantly springing 
forth from depravities in those who belong to the various ranks 
just above the poor, has a powerful effect in debasing mind and 
distancing all sort of purity of conduct. No class in the king- 
dom is so corrupting to others as the class between the higher 
grade of tradesmen and the actual labourer. It comprises small 
shopkeepers, servants, shopmen, the people who have no stated 
callmg, men with just means enough to gratify their low vices, 
sailors, soldiers, beggars, and a host of nondescript idlers. These 
and oUiers besides, in higher spheres, contribute vastly to swell 
the crime of London. Then the regular thieves and other classes 
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to whom, vice is professional, and a means of livelihood, have 
their head-quarters in London. All these classes congregate 
there in perhaps a larger proportion than any other town in the 
kingdom. The lowest class of the Irish swarm in some parts of 
the metropolis, and a police magistrate lately told me that a very 
large proportion of the cases which came before him were those 
in which the offenders were Irish, and that he attributed the 
increase of crimes in his district to the influx of this class. The 
immense amount of house rent in London increases the evil, for 
it causes the poorer classes to crowd the wretched places they 
chiefly dwell in, so as to render domestic decency mipossible, 
and this is a very fertile source of moral debasement. Take the 
following account recently given by the Statistical Society of 
some of these districts : — 

" In these wretched dwellings all ages and both sexes, fathers and 
daughters', mothers and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger 
aduU male and females, and swarms of children, the sick, the dying 
and the dead, are herded together with a proximity and mutual pres- 
sure which brutes would resist; where it is physically impossible to 
preserve the ordinary decencies of life, where all sense of propriety 
and self-respect must be lost, to be replaced only by a recklessness of 
minds ; ana yet with many of the young brought up in such hotbeds 
of mental pestilence, the hopeless but benevolent attempt is making 
to implant, by means of general education, the seeds of religion, 
virtue, truth, order, industry and cleanliness, but which seeds, to 
fructify advantageously, need a soil far less rank than can be found 
in these wretched abodes." * 

In one lane visited there were 28 houses, containing Q5Q inha- 
bitants in 1841 ; there are now in the same houses about 1096 ! 
Average 39 in each ! After describing the accumulation of filth 
in the yards which these buildings open into, the committee say 
that they ** have thus given a picture in detail of human wretch- 
edness, filth, and brutal degradation, the chief featm-es of which 
are a disgrace to a civilized country, and which your committee 

> These are no exceptional eases ; similar abodes and habits prevail largely in 
St Giles's, the Mint, Spitalfields, Drury Lane, Westminster, the New Cut, 
Saffron Hill, &c. Here is a description of the Mint district drawn by a Mis- 
sionary visitor : — '' It is utterly impossible to describe the scenes which are to be 
witnessed here, or to set forth in its naked deformity the awful character sin 
here assumes, ' for it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
tbem in secret/ The oldest inhabitants frequently declare that they never knew 
the Mint to be in such a state as it is now. In Mint Street alone there are 
eighty-one visitable houses, nineteen of which are lodging-houses. The majority 
of these latter are awful sinks of iniquity, and are used as houses of accommo- 
dation. In some of them, both sexes sleep together indiscriminately, and such 
acts are practised and witnessed, that married persons, who are in other respects 
awfully depraved, have been so shocked, as \o be compelled to get up in the night 
and leave the house." 
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have reason to fear, from letters that have appeared in the public 
journals, is but the type of the miserable condition of masses of 
the community, whether located in the small ill-ventilated rooms 
of manufacturing towns, or in many of the cottages of the agri- 
cultural peasantry." 

Mr. Dunhill, architect, thus reports on another district to the 
Health of Towns Association : — 

'' There is no drainage whatever to any of the houses, the refuse 
and waste water is thrown from the windows on to the surface of the 
court, down which it flows or remains as the case may be. In no 
instance did I find a family, however numerous, enabled to afford 
the luxury of a second room ! Indeed, the greater the number, the 
worse they were accommodated ; thus it sometimes happened that a 
man, his wife, and four, five or more children are crammed day and 
night into a single apartment, nine or ten feet square, for which 
\s. d«^. to 2s. per week is charged by the landlord. Unable to bear 
the suffocation within, the whole population turn out and sit upon the 
threshold of their doors, the more juvenile preferring to wallow in 
the filth by which they are surrounded." 

If we take into account the enormous population of London 
on the one hand, and its immense wealth and other powers of 
doing good, I believe there is no place in which less good is 
done to the poor by the rich. There are plenty of ostentatious 
and wasteful charities ' with their subscription lists and anniver- 
sary banquets. Large trumpetings of small alms enough, but 
less of real Samaritanism than in any town in England. The 
great bulk of the poor are left to perisn as they may, morally no 
less than physically a prey to their passions, without knowledge 
of God or means of salvation. Cold-blooded indifference to the 
welfare, fate, or feelings of others is the characteristic of London. 
Noble are the exceptions, but they are but exceptions, to the 
rule.2 This blighting curse dwells among all classes. The com- 
mon charities and sympathies of life are weak in London. The 
feelings of neighbourhood scarcely exist. The pride of intellect 
and the idolatry of pleasure and profit have well nigh withered 
the kindly offices of Christian love and its fruitful and eternal 
charities, and brought about that dearth of heart, which is the 
curse of man and the stronghold of hell. That flippant fashion 
of indifference to all emotion, and that suppression of generous 
impulse and feeling which prey upon the very sources and springs 

^ There are twenty-nine establishments for the reception of penitent prosti- 
tutes, maintained at an expense of £11,000 annually, who receive a very limited 
number of inmates ! 

' Let those who think otherwise compare the number of all active Christian 
philanthropists they have ever heard of m London, with the number they have 
heard of in any ordinary town in the country, and then compare the relative 
populations of the two spheres of action. 
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of good, prevail frightfully in London: these are among the 
reasons why crime, along with every other incident of human 
nature left to its own vileness, culminates there. 

It will be observed that as regards theft, in which the mass of 
crime consists, the females in London participate in a far larger 
proportion than anywhere else. 

ouch are among the physical causes of crime in the metropolis. 
Of that of spiritual and educational destitution, let one of its most 
eminent ministers speak : 

"The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel in his ' Spiritual Claims of the 
Metropolis,' when speaking of foreign missions, says : ' I envy not 
him who can lookly coldly on such undertakings. The necessities of 
the nations are urgent ; the results of missionary efforts are momen- 
tous beyond expression ; our duty is plain ; and we are unworthy the 
name we bear, if we do not prosecute them with zealous and pr^er- 
ftil assiduity. Yet, with all these admissions, again I ask, What 
right can we have to seek to save those who are perishing at the 
Antipodes and to overlook those who are perishing at our doors ? 
Of all places in the world, London has the first claims upon us. 
Here, within a walk of this place [St. John's], we know that hun- 
dreds of thousands ai*e living without the public worship of God ; 
we have reason to fear that they are living without religion alto- 
gether; we know that many are sunk in vice and sorrow; more 
guilty than the heathen, because they have greater means of know- 
ledge, and they have the prospect therefore of a more awful end. 
Untaught and unreclaimed, they disgrace the kingdom ; they daily 
multiply around us ; and while the number of religious persons in 
this city has been increasing, never was there, i think:, so large 

A MASS OF UTTERLY UNREaARDED HEATHENISM IN IT AS AT THIS 
MOMENT." 1 

^ Those excellent publications the City of Londcm Mission Magazine and the 
Ragged School Magazine teem with similar conclusions, from well ascertained 
fabts. It is computed that in London 12,000 children are trained in crime ; 
3000 are receivers of stolen goods ; 4000 are annually committed for crimes ; 
10,000 are addicted to gambling ; 20,000 to begging ; 30,000 live by theft and 
fraud; 23,000 are found helplessly drunk in the streets; 150,000 are habitual 
pn drinkers ; 150,000 live in systematic prostitution and profligacy. The fol- 
lowing is a very striking illustration of the neglect of these poor creatures by the 
surrounding civUisation. It is extracted from the City Mission Magazine for 
October, 1847. 

" The districts of the Mission ordinarily appear to great disadvantage on a 
map, as the parts visited are especially those which are very crowded, and which 
consist of by-streets, lanes, courts, and alleys, of the names of which persons in 
general have seldom heard. Sometimes a whole district will not contain within 
it a single street, the name of which appears on a common map. It seems al- 
most a speck, and is lost. Yet it teems with immortal beings, who have souls 
to live or die for ever. 

** To draw such a map of London as is especially wanted for the London City 
Mission would be to draw a map <^ this great city, in which almost every name 
familiar to its inhabitants is left out, and names which are strange to them in*^ 
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In London^ especially^ but. also in country towns, the vicious 
classes are generally untouched by the pulpits and other Christian- 
izing influences. 

It is scarcely possible that facilities and invitations for drink- 
ing can abound more than they do in our largest provincial 
towns, but if they can, it is in London. The gin palaces are more 
attractive there if not more numerous. They are also peculiarly 
pernicious to health and morals. I asked a stage coachman once, 
who was driving me, how his brother succeeded in London, who, 
long a publican, had gone to keep a public house there. " Pretty 
well, sir> now that he has leam*t the trade." " Why, had he not 
learn't it long before in Devonshire ?'* " Oh ! no ; he thought 
he had, but he soon found his mistake." "What was it?" 
" Why selling genuine liquors. He tried it on, but he was going 
into the Gazette pretty fast, when a friend put him up to the 
right dodge, he paid £20 however to learn it. The customers in 
London a ant satisfied with gin and such like, it don't suit their 
palate; it a'ant spicy enough; iSo they manufacture a compound 
for them, vitriol and a lot of spices go to it, but its quite an art, 
and it has to be done every morning, for it turns bad if it isn't 
fresh. Jem is doing well, now he's put up to the right dodge." 
It is a dodge which is doing equally "well" for the gaols and 
the madhouses, and the undertakers; the river, too, gets its 
share from the suicides. 

The statistics of crime in Middlesex show an immense growth 
of crime during the last three years, and especially in 1847. 
There is little doubt that Irish immigration tended greatly to this 
results It appears at first sight singular that crimes against the 
person should have decreased in 1847, when so large an increase 
took place in thefts, rises and falls in each kind of crime being 
usually concurrent. On referring however to the details of the 
committals, we find that there nas been an increase and not a 
decrease of the grave offences against the person. For murders 
increased from six to fourteen; shooting, stabbing, &c. from 
thirty -six to forty -two; manslaughters from twenty -two to 
twenty-eight; and rapes twelve to fifteen. The decrease con- 
sists in common assaults. This explains the phenomenon. 

serted instead. Sucb places as Belgrave Square, Piccadilly, Cheapside, or Lom- 
bard Street, would be omitted, and in tbeir room would be inserted sucb places 
as Pig Alley, Magpie Court, Duck and Drake Passage, Leg of Mutton Lane, 
Man in tbe Moon Stiieiet, and Frying Pan Square. Tbe map would not be re- 
cognised in general as London at all, and tbe inbabitants of tbe metropolis 
would barely know tbe map as tbat of tbe city in wbicb tbey tbemselves reside, 
or would be apt to mistake it as tbe map of some (to tbem at least) * terram in- 
cognitam.* 

** It is a reproacb to tbe^ science of London, tbat anytbing approacbing to a 
faithftil map of the metropolis of the world on a large scde is stiu a desideratwn" 
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In the amicuitural districts there has been a very similar 
increase to mat in the other districts, though in actual amount 
less than that of the average for England and Wales. This 
shows in a slight degree the superiority of scattered communities 
and rural employments over large towns and manufacturing pur- 
suits, for the interests of momlity. The agricultural increase is 
in Berkshire, Dorset and Lincoln, in both classes of offence ; in 
Cambridgeshire there was a small increase in classes 2 and 3 
(thefts), and a large c2ecrease in classes 1 and 4, which has taken 
place in the crime of arson and in assaults. 

In Essex there has been a fair decrease of classes 1 and 4, 
and a slight increase of classes 2 and 3. 

It is very needful to guard against drawing false conclusions 
from the slight difference in both classes of crime (alike those of 
passion and pelf) which we find in these rural districts com- 
pared with the average of England. Some of the depraving 
mfiuences of crowded communities exist to a great extent in the 
country, and in those very counties selected for theu* rural cha- 
racter. Want of bed-room for the requirements of decency is 
almost equally great : and if we excq)t the low lodging-houses 
in towns, there is not much real diflference. I have met with 
many cases in which a man and his wife, two or three children 
of different ages verging on manhood, and unmarried adults of 
either sex, inhabited the same bed-room without a partition or 
screen. Ignorance and heathenism are so rife everywhere that 
it is hard to make distinctions. Many bright exceptions un- 
doubtedly there are ; usually owing to the Christian benevolence 
of some of our excellent country gentlemen or clergymen — but 
the mass of the poorer classes in the rural districts are beset 
with depraving influences. 

Let no one therefore draw an inference against the facilities of 
morality in the country, simply because they are not adopted. 
There is infinitely more power of lodging the poor according to 
the demands of decency — of improving their minds, tastes and 
habits in the country, tfian in any kind of crowded dwellings. 
When we shall have given our poor the means of profiting by 
country advantages of ground, nouse-room, air, recreations and 
industry, we may begin to compare the practical results of town 
and country life; but not before. The men of property in the 
country are by no means free from the blameful negligence which 
attaches to the employers of artisans. To this subject further 
allusion must be made under the head of remedies and allot- 
ments. Let us pursue the facts. 

The silk district presents a very pleasing aspect in criminality 
when compared with the other districts. Not only is crime 
much less frequent than throughout the kingdom, but it de- 
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creased in 1847 in Derbyshire and in Leicestershire both in 
thefts^ and in the latter also in the classes 1 and 4. In Notts the 
reverse is the case there^ and in almost all crowded manufacturing 
towns both classes of offence have increased 11*6 per cent, in 
1847 over 1846, and in two years the total increase of crime 
there has been above 27 per cent. It will be seen by Table (E) 
in the Appendix how much more largely murderous offences 
have been committed in Middlesex and the cotton districts than 
in any other, by males. It is difficult to account why the 
mining district, so free, comparatively speaking, from other 
crimes, should exhibit more murderous propensities than either 
of the remaining three districts taken by comparison. Of these 
offences Cornwall contributes two males and two females ; Cum- 
berland, three males and one female ; Durham, two males and 
one female; and Northumberland, where this offence is the 
greatest, and yet confined to the two last years only, there have 
been four of these offences committed by males, and three by 
females. It would be wrong to attach any stigma to these four 
counties based on so small a number of instances : accident may 
have affected these cases, a class which has evinced far greater 
growth in reality, though not in returns, of committals, in those 
districts in Essex, Lancashire and some other places, where the 
diabolical enormity has obtained among mothers in the poorer 
classes of poisoning their children previously entered in burial 
clubs, for the sake of the money mereupon paid : so rife has 
this become in some parts of Lancashire, that it is a common 
saying among the women of the . lower class, " such a child will 
not live long, he is in the burial club." Great difficulty has 
been experienced in bringing these iniquities home to the perpe- 
trators. It seems to me, that as regards the detail of the statis- 
tics of crimes, we have at present inadequate means of knowing 
the minuter features. The broad ones however may be safely 
taken from the figures before us. Some persons imagine that 
the disparities of crime in districts result from similarly unequal 
degrees of vigilance in its detection. This is not so. If the 
reader will reier to Table (B) in the Appendix, he will find an 
asterisk attached to the names of the counties in which there is 
a rural constabulary force, and wheie therefore detection is most 
likely to be effective and vigilant. He will find that Cumber- 
land, Durham, Suffolk, Salop, Notts, Leicester, Herts, Beds, 
&c. all have rural pohce, and yet have much less than the 
average amount of crime, whilst there are some other counties 
without any at all, which have more than the average amount. 
Where crime has become very rife, the establishment of a police 
force has followed as a result in many cases, but that the amount 
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of committals is to be accounted for by that circumstance is an 
assumption not warranted by facts. 

A few more remarks may be made before we quit this sub- 
ject, on the disproportion of female to male crimmals in these 
six industrial districts. It will be seen by Table (A) that it 
stands thus in each of the above-named districts, in the twelve 
years ending 1847. 

Iron. Mining. Cotton. Silk, ^f^l^l*' **11J*** °an*d 

Offenc€8,^Clasi I and 4A ^*'"- 

committed bj/ females in [ .35 .gl .24 -16 '26 '85 .29 
every 10,000 of popu- f 
lation J 

Do. Class 2 and 3, do, do. 644 3-17 7-90 3-01 '41 9-67 544 

It seems, therefore, that female thieves abound far more in 
Middlesex than elsewhere ; but that the cotton district shows a 
larger amount than the iron district, which far exceeds the 
mining and silk districts ; the agricultural females having been 
till lately much more exempt from theft than any of the others. 
But there has been some change for the worse latterly. The 
variations have been very striking of late, according to a 
table ^ inserted by Mr. Redgrave in the preface to the Home 
Office. It gives however merely the proportion the female cri- 
minals bear to the males. This is not so instructive or correct a 
mode of putting the comparison as by showing the proportion 
between me female crimmals and the female population. It 
makes all the difference : as will be seen by glancing at the 
mining district in each table. Owing to the very small number 
of male criminals, the female ones, who are not proportionally 
few, though actually so, are made to appear very numerous — no 
less that 33*6 in every hundred men : but the fact is nevertheless 

1844. 1847. 

* Northern Mining District. — Cumberland, Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, female committals were . 29*1 33*6 

District of the Woollen and Cotton Manufactures. — Yorkshire, 
Lancashire 28*0 30*6 

Smaller Cotton, Woollen, Silk and Lace Fabrics. — Chester, Derby, 
Notts, Leicester 180 233 

Hardware, Pottert/ and Glass, — Stafford, Warwick, Worcester . . 19*0 24*9 

North' Eastern and Eastern Agricultural District. — Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex 185 20-6 

Midland Agricultural Counties, — Cambridge, Northampton, Hert- 
ford, Bedford, Bucks, Oxford, Berks 13-1 145 

South and South' Western Agricultural Dw^r/c/.— Sussex, Hants, 

Wilts, Dorset, Somerset 19*4 21*2 

Metropolitan County. — Middlesex 30*8 29*4 

Wales, North 18-8 28-4 

„ South 29-4 .36-9 
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that, whilst (in three years ending 1847) in the mining district 
there were but 9*33 thieves out of every 10,000 women ; there 
were no less than 17*67 throughout the country, and 34*69 in 
Middlesex ! The only fair way is to compare the criminals 
with the population of them — one sex in each district, not one 
sex with the other — which leads to no very useful result, and 
wherever there happens to be a larger female population than 
usual, such estimates mislead. 

The best comparative view of the real amount of female crime 
in the different districts at present is given in Table (E) in the 
Appendix. The offences are subdivided into murderous, sexual, 
arson, thefts with violence, and thefls without violence. These 
results extend over a period of three years ending with 1847. 

Female crime is frightfully great in Middlesex. No less than 
34 in every 10,000 figure among the committals for common 
thefls ; and they bear an unusually large proportion to the males. 
In the murderous offences London women seem to participate to 
a less extent. The large proportion in the mining districts is 
merely accidental : the numbers are so few, that they form no 
criterion of crime. In other respects the mining district shows 
a happy exemption from any large amount of female crime. 

Far otherwise is it with the iron district. As we have before 
seen, the lawless vices and rude habits of the men are communi- 
cated to the women.' In murderous offences by females, no other 
district (not excepting London) affords so many instances. Even 
in oflences against property committed with violence, the women 
there more largely participate than elsewhere. This is in some 
degree owing to the masculine pursuits in the works and at th^ 
pits, which degrade them to the habits and brutalities of the men. 

In the cotton district female crime is very rife, as regards 
sexual offences and those against property, to which it is to be 
feared the recent poisonings of children in burial clubs are now 
to be added. 

The silk district appears, on the contrary, to be remarkably 
free from female crimes of all kinds. This is especially the case 
in Leicestershire and Derbyshire ; less so in Notts. 

In the agricultural district female crime seems to be rather 
above the average, as regards murdefous offences and arson, and 
rather below it in all other respects. 

It is very difficult to generalize on these various facts, and 
especially to determine the degree in which the nature of the 
employment and the characteristics of each locality affect its 
criminality. The committals themselves bear so small a propor- 
tion to the crimes which actually occur, that when subdivided 
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and taken in classes they give very little more notion of the vast 
substratum of vice, than do the fragments which float of the 
wreck below. We may, however, safely conclude that where 
these indices of vice are largely multiplied in some over other 
districts, that the chances are that the reality corresponds with 
them. Now, if there be any- conclusion which it is safe to draw 
from the facts before us, it seems to be this, that in all large and 
crowded communities crime is sure to abound, unless vigorously 
met by counteracting influences ; — that these counteracting in- 
fluences do not exist in such communities in any measure com- 
mensurate with the need for them is undeniable. So also is the 
depraving character of these crowded communities, both physi- 
cally and morally. Hence their criminality, aggravated in the 
degree in which the recklessness of employers or the tendencies 
of occupation may aid the other powers of debasement. That 
our larger industrial towns and districts teem with vice, iniquity 
and heathenism of every kind, — that these are perils growing in 
amount yearly, monthly and daily, are facts well known to those 
who now labour zealously ; but alas ! with ill-matched strength 
to stay their progress. 

It IS in these crowded communities that remedial measures, 
apt in kind, ample in extent, and vigorous in application, are 
first needed. 

A few remarks must be made on the varieties of age at which 
crime chiefly occurs. They will be found to apply properly to 
the subject we have just been discussing, inasmuch as the age of 
offenders in the different districts throws additional light on their 
characteristics and demoralizing tendencies. The following are 
the proportions in which the ages of crime exist and have varied 
since 1842 to 1847 :— 



Centesimal Proportion of tlie whole 
Nnmber of Coromittali. 

Aged under 15 years 


1842. 


1843. 
5-7 


1844. 


1845. 


1 

[ 1846. 


1847. 


5-3 


60 


6-4 


6-5 


61 


), 15 and under 20 years . 


220 


22-7 


23-3 


241 


24-5 


24-2 


„ 20 „ 25 „ . 


24-7 


24-3 


241 


24-2 


23-3 


23-0 


„ 25 „ 30 „ . 


15-3 


14-9 


14-9 


14-3 


146 


14-7 


„ 30 „ 40 „ . 


16-8 


16-4 


15-3 


15-6 


15-8 


16-7 


„ 40 „ 50 „ . 


8-3 


8-1 


8-3 


8-2 


8-4 


8-5 


„ 50 „ 60 „ . 


3-8 


3-5 


3-9 


3-6 


3-4 


3-6 


„ 60 years and above . . 


1-8 


1-9 


2-0 


1-7 


1-8 


1-8 


Ages not ascertained . . . 


20 


2-5 


2-2 


1-9 


1-7 


1-4 



It thus appears that there has been a growing increase in the 
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proportion of crimes committed by youths under twenty, — a 
striking proof of the sad increase of juvenile depravity. 

Juvenile o£fences consist almost wholly of simple larcenies. 
The greatest number of them exist much more largely in the 
crowded than the rural districts. In Middlesex in 1847, 35*1 
per cent, of the whole offences were committed by persons under 
twenty years of age. In the agricultural distnct, as above se- 
lected, 26*7 only of the total offenders were under that age. 

I hold no extreme views on the much vexed question of the 
mischief of the crowded seats of manufacture. But sure it is, 
that the condition and increase of large towns, and especially of 
the newly-born manufacturing communities which have grown 
up apart from the sympathies of civilization, have materially in- 
creased the need of fresh power to repress the tide of crime. 
This is no party crotchet or prejudice. It is a truth set forth 
centuries ago, and thus calmly stated and explained by Paley: — 
** Great cities multiply crimes by presenting easier opportunities 
and more incentives to libertinism, which in low life is commonly 
. the introductory stage to other enormities, by collecting thieves 
and robbers into the same neighbourhood, enabling them to form 
communications and confederations that increase their art and 
courage, as well as strength and wickedness ; but principally by 
the refuge they afford for villany, and of subsisting in secrecy, 
which great towns afford." Nor is this all : the tendency of 
manufacturing machinery has been to throw the social import- 
ance of industry, in great measure, into the hands of children, 
investing them with consequence and independence before their 
minds are schooled in self-government. Hence the precocity of 
the passions and the gi'owth of juvenile vice in manufacturing 
places. The results given above have been equally presented in 
former years. The return of the comparative ages of criminals 
in ten of the most manufacturing and mixed counties, compared 
with those in the same number of agricultural counties, resulted 
thus in 1843:— 

Manufacturing Agricultural 

Aged Counties. Counties. 

Under 15 years .... 6*6 per cent. 4*8 per cent. 

Between 15 and 20 . . . 24-6 „ 21*0 „ 

After this age, however, the proportion varies : — 

Aged Manufacturing. Agricultural. 

Between 20 and 25 . . . 24-2 per cent. 26*9 per cent. 

Everything is of slower development in the country than in 
towns, where the communication of thought, and the contagion 
of habit and example, are more rife and rapid; the passions 
vegetate and develop ttiemselves with more vigour, and, for the 
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reasons stated, are gratified with freer licence : and this occurs 
at an age when the restraints of reason have acquired far less 
maturity and power. 

The above table gives conclusive evidence of the larger crop 
of crime produced in the thickly peopled districts of Shropshire, 
Cheshire, Gloucestershire (Bristol), Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
Lancashire, Worcestershire, — and last, not least, London itself. 
Though comprising little above a quarter of the population, these 
counties supply nearly half the crimes of the country. It were 
folly to press this against the manufacturing interest : manufac- 
tures are vital to England ; but the fact is not the less palpable, 
that to the evils of crowded districts, and the concomitant evil of 
crowded dwellings and vicious companionship, without adequate 
moral counteraction, the vast increase of crime in England must 
be primarily attributed, for in such districts it unquestionably 
centres and culminates. 

To some extent it is true that the rural districts may be more 
criminal than appears from the committals. Contrary to the 
general belief, the Report of the Police Commissioners states 
that " a depredator's chances of impunity are in the rural districts 
probably double those of the town districts, where there is a paid 
constabulary force." Be this as it may, there is certainly a greater 
disposition to suffer passively under depredation in the country 
than in towns. Whether arising from greater pity, or from fear 
of retaliation, farmers frequently suffer plunder to a considerable 
extent without endeavouring to bring the offenders to justice ; at 
the same time the opportunities of plunder, as well as the means 
of committing other offences, are greater in towns. The com- 
mittals are upon the whole a good standard of crime : although 
in point of general morality there may be no very marked differ- 
ence in favour of rural districts. 

It appears that crime is greatest in the west midland counties, 
extending northwards through Cheshire and Lancashire, includ- 
ing the chief textile and mineral manufactures, and the metro- 
polis; the only exceptions to these are the counties of Here- 
ford and Berks, both purely agricultural, and without large 
towns or vicinity to London (which accounts in some measure 
for the crime in Essex). The contrast is striking between nearly 
all the northern and southern counties. In Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and Durham, the total committals 
were 621 in a population of 808,926 — or 1 in 1302; whilst in 
Kent, Surrey, Hants, Dorset, Sussex, Wilts, Somerset and Devon, 
comprising a population of above three millions, the committals 
were 1 in 651 ! Nor is this all: the class of offences is consider- 
ably graver in the southern than in the northern counties. Were 
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the exact number of committals in the East and North (in 1847) 
apart from the West Riding of Yorkshire, they might have been 
added to the other northern counties with a similar result. It is 
worthy of remark, that Cornwall generally exceeds the ratio of 
the northern counties in freedom from crime, and forms a re- 
markable exception to the neighbouring counties. Like the 
northern, it is a mineral county, and, as before observed, it may 
be that there is something in the regularity of labour and con- 
finement incidental to this occupation, which deters from crime. 
We must however look to higher causes, and regard it as among 
the striking effects of a moral as well as secular education, which, 
despite its defects, certainly exists to a greater extent in the north 
than the south of England ; and this. Dr. Barham, in his Report 
on the Mines of Cornwall in 1839, especially noted as prevailing 
also among the miners of that county.^ The northern English, 
moreover, retain a great deal of their original Celtic shrewdness, 
and possess a keener sense of the impolicy as well as wickedness 
of crime, than appertains to the Saxon lineage, by which it is the 
boast of Comishmen that they also are wholly untainted. Be 
this as it may, there are certainly peculiarities, both moral and 
physical, which distinguish the inhabitants of Cornwall from all 
other southern counties. 

§ C. The Relation of Distress to Creme. 

" Offences against property without violence" are those which 
are .most Ukely to be affected by a scarcity of the means of live- 
lihood, and it is to these that we must look for the results of 
distress. It is necessary, however, to premise, that the distress 
productive of increased crimes is not a state of uniform poverty, — 
such, for instance, as exists in Wales, where the peasantry are 
always extremely poor, and very free from crime, — but those 
visitations of distress which arise from the alternations of trade, 
and which often follow gluts of repletion. In these cases there 
is no habit of endurance, — no prudence in avoiding — no patience 
in bearing distress ; thus rendered tenfold more painful by pre- 
vious competence, and often by previous excesses. It is these 
which chiefly impel the sufferers to relieve by theft the wants for 
which indulgence has left no provision, and indolence no means 
of escaping from. 

The effect of hard times on theft is remarkably evidenced in 
the table from which the preceding diagram was taken. Let us 
briefly glance at the phases of condition which occurred during 
these twelve years. 

' See further details in Appendix (L). 

e2 
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1835 was a year remarkable for universal prosperity, and crime 
was at its lowest point. ^ 

1836 presented a continuation of this prosperity till the month 
of September, when the stringent measures adopted by the Bank 
to arrest the drain of bullion to the United States, caused a stag- 
nation in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the West of Scotland, the 
chief seats of the textile manufactures (silk, woollen, and cotton), 
of which, however, the effect was not felt till towards the end of 
the year : it then set in, and lasted until June, 1837. Accord- 
ingly we find that thefts decreased in the districts affected by 
these manufactures in 1836, and we find them rising again with 
the depression in 1837. Middlesex, which had no share in it, 
does not exhibit any increased crime. It was otherwise with 
the iron districts : they participated in th^ depression then inci- 
dental to other trades ; and crime took a stride there, from which 
it has but recently receded. 

1838 was a year of steady prosperity in all branches; and 
thefts diminished in this year, especially in the silk, cotton, and 
woollen districts, and would doubtlessly have done so in a still 
greater degree but for the decline of prosperity, which commenced 
m October, and prevailed during the two last months in this 
year. 

In 1 839 the same interests continued to decline under scarcity 
of food, a heavy importation of foreign corn, and a consequent 
drain of bullion. The autumn and winter of this year were 
marked by severe distress in the silk, cotton, and woollen trades. 
True to the same principle, we find that thefts increased in those 
districts by no less than 15*8 per cent.; whilst in others not 
equally affected, the increase was insignificant, except in London, 
where the scarcity was partially felt, and thefts increased by Q'b 
per cent. 

In 1840 the depression continued, and so did the increase of 
thieving, which attained an advance of 17*8 per cent, over the 
preceding year. 

In 1841 the depression deepened, and, for the first time for 
some years past, attacked the iron districts. Thefts also increased 
in the cotton and woollen districts, but especially in the iron 
districts, where the increase was 11*4 per cent, over the year 

1840, which had shown an increase of 15'9 per cent, over 1839. 
It may be remarked, that some other cause, apart from distress, 
had swollen thefts and other crimes in the iron districts ever 
since 1836. They were, in fact, exempt from depression until 

1841. The large immigration of labour (flowing from the most 

* Committals fell from 22,000 to 20,000 fVom the year before. 
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unsettled and lawless classes) to the iron works, especially of 
Monmouthshire, will account for this. It creates no exception 
to the principle of poverty as an incentive to crime, but merely 
shows that there are other causes sometimes equally influential. 

The year 1842 affords a complete proof of the close connection 
between crime and want ; for in this year distress was paramount 
in every trade and every district, and crime reached its climax. 
Although the price of wheat was not so high as it had been, the 
power to purchase it was infinitely lessened. For fifteen years 
distress had not reached so disastrous a height ; and in the cotton 
and woollen districts we find thefts increased over the high 
amount in 1841 by no less than 11*6 per cent. It was in those 
districts that the state of trade was the most keenly felt by the 
working classes. It extended also, though in a less degree, to 
the metropolis and to the agricultural districts, in both of which 
thefts greatly increased in that year. 

In 1843 the cotton, woollen, and silk districts showed signs 
of improvement, partly owing to the opening of the China 
trade ; and it will be observed that the number of thefts at once 
declined. 

In 1844 there was a marked revival of the iron trade in con- 
sequence of the growth of railways ; and the number of thefts in 
those districts fell simultaneously 21*8 per cent. ! In the textile 
manufactures there was also an improvement, and a large decrease 
of thefts. 

In 1845 great excitement and prosperity attended every branch 
of industry ; employment was abundant, and thefts again de- 
creased in the cotton and woollen districts; but in the iron 
districts, peculiar for the criminal influences rife there, thefts 
again increased, and have continued to do so up to the end of 
1847. 

In 1846 prosperity continued only until the beginning of 
October, when the ill effects of the deficient harvest began to 
make themselves felt, aggravated by the scarcity and increased 
price of cotton. The losses entailed by the folly of railway spe- 
culation affected most districts, and the depression was again 
general. Crime, hitherto on the decline, began to make head 
again ; and in every district we find a marked increase of theft, 
which has unhappily continued, through the money pressure and 
its effects on all branches of trade in 1847 and 1848. 

Thus it is clearly proved that, in the gross, whenever distress 
has prevailed, thefts have increased. 

The price of food materially affects the distress or prosperity 
of the poor. It is generally indicated by the corresponding price 
of wheat. 
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The prices of wheat have been as follows during the above- 
named years : — 



s, d. 

1835 ... 39 4 

1836 ... 48 6 

1837 ... 55 10 


t. d. 

1838 ... 64 7 

1839 ... 70 8 

1840 ... 66 4 


s. d, 

1841 ... 64 4 

1842 ... 57 3 

1843 ... 50 1 


8, d, 

1844 ... 51 3 

1845 ... 55 10 

1846 ... 54 9 


^'S \ '^ ^» 




tr^s ! " « 


Average? ^^ ^^ 
of triad S 



In 1847 wheat was 59*. and in 1848, 64*. 6d. per quarter. In 
both years crimes have increased. By comparing this table 
with the above triads of crime, we find that in three out of the 
four triads in which food has been^ most abundant, crimes have 
been fewest. In the second crimes increased over the first triad 
by 14*3 per cent., and prices by 15 per cent. 

Poverty however is, after all, only one proximate cause of 
crime : it will not make a good and Christian man criminal, be 
he ever so poor. On this point the evidence of the Consta- 
bulary Commission was very strong, and perhaps somewhat too 
sweeping. It is as follows : " The notion that any considerable 
proportion of the crimes against property are caused by blame- 
less poverty or destitution, we find disproved at every step. 
The tenour of the evidence on this subject is conveyed in such 
testimony as that of the following. We cite that of Mr. Wontner, 
the late governor of Newgate : — 

" Of the criminals who came under your care, what proportion, 
so far as your experience will enable you to state, were by the imme- 
diate pressure oj want impelled to the commission of crime ? By 
want is meant the absence of the means of subsistence, and not the 
want arising from indolence and an impatience of steady labour ? — 
According to the best' of my observation, scarcely one-eighth. 

" Withm the time of your service there have been periods of very 
severe manufacturing distress : does your observation include those 
periods ? — It does. 

" The testimony of the best informed witnesses is to the same 
tenour. 

" The inquiries made by the most experienced officers into the 
causes of vagrancy manifest that in all but three or four per cent, of 
cases the prevalent cause was the impatience of steady labour, and 
the profit gained in consequence of the impunity in illegal courses. 
And this three or four per cent, of cases are not cases in which 
blameless poverty is manifest as the cause, but cases in which the 
causes have escaped investigation. This fact is established by the 
general testimony of the governors of prisons throughout England 
and Wales. (Report on Vagrancy, Pari. Sess. 1834, No. 44.) 
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" Very few of the depredators themselves allege even temporary 
distress as an immediate cause of their crime ; and when that distress 
is closely examined, it is found to have originated in misconduct." 

The last published report of the Poor Law Commission gives 
a curious table showing the increase of pauperism, which has 
been enormous during the last four years, and stands thus : — 



Year ending 
Lady Day. 


Total Number of 
Paupers. 


Total Sum expended 
in theb Relief. 


1846 
1847 
1848 


1,332,089 
1,721,360 
1,876,541 


£4,011,920 
4,367,065 
4,956,119 



The increases of crime and poverty have certainly been con- 
current. We must notice this more at large hereafter. See also 
Appendix (H). It will there be seen, that, as far as statistics go, 
this concurrence seems not to be accidental. 

The sound conclusion from the premises appears to be, that 
any pressure of the times is sure to drive a portion of that large 
class into the actual commission of crimes of this kind, who are 
always hovering on its verge, and who have no sufficient moral 
restraint or self-respect to deter them from its commission. But 
it does not appear that mere pressure of poverty will increase 
thefts much, if at all, beyond the limits of this demoralised class, 
who probably suspend habits of theft only when they can get 
more by honest employment. This was the case in 1844 and 
1845, when any able-bodied thief could obtain a better livelihood 
by railway labour or the gainful occupations it engendered. 
Thieving was not a whit diminished in fact or strength of habit, 
but it was merely at a discount for the time. A sort of abnormal 
honesty consequently prevailed until its profits declined. Hence 
in 1847 trade suffered, profits and wages fell, and felonies rose. 

It is true that a close alliance exists between pauperism and 
crime, but it is because the elements of each are correlative, and 
the breed of paupers and prisoners chiefly the same, rather than 
because one begets the other. A large portion of the adult 
paupers are more or less criminal and depraved, whilst of the 
prisoners actually in gaol, a large proportion have already been or 
will ere long pass through the workhouses.* Nothing can be 
more fallacious than to suppose, that because bad times ace 
coincident with increase of crime, that therefore poverty is an 
organic or uniform cause of crime. If it were so, Wales and the 
agricultural districts, where low wages prevail, would be full of 

' One-third of the whole number of women in a county gaol avowed having 
been in workhouses when questioned ; others had been there who would not 
avow it. 
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crimes instead of being generally remarkably free from them, 
whilst many well paid districts are the most criminal.^ Mr. 
Neison, who has well weighed this subject, says in his Statistics 
of Crime, that " no powerful or active element can be traced in 
connection with this feature sufficient to account for some of the 
widely different results already arrived at." In point of fact, 
money frequently fosters the elements of crime. 

They who expect to eradicate crime by an increase of the means 
of the poorer classes reckon against experience and in perfect 
ignorance of human nature. We must look deeper for a cure, 
though easy means remove one of the incentives to theft, 

§ D. The Relation of Ignorance to Crime. 

No one denies that ignorance is a fruitful source of crime ; 
for ignorance implies absence of a knowledge of men's interest 
in virtue and of the means to it. When from this truth we 
advance to the assertion that education will prevent crime, it is 
needful to define what education means. I am of opinion, 
that in its only proper sense, it is of all others the most power- 
ful preventive of crime ; but it is equally clear to my mind that 
what generally goes by the name of education in this country, 
and passes current as such among many educated and pious 
people and in many a comely-looking school in this country, 
will, instead of checking crime, largely increase it, by giving 
mental power to moral evil. If it be true that out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies, which defile a man, then whatever 

g'ves power to the natural will without reforming the heart or 
hristianising the mind increases evil. Now this is just what 
mere instruction in elementary learning does. Nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the instruction we have given and are giving in our 
schools for the poor is of this sorry, fruitless kind; such as 
reading the Holy Scriptures, — not with an understanding mind, 
so that its deep truths and living principles are gathered into the 
minds and written on the hearts of the scholars,— but read as a 
hornbook and reading exercise— catechisms repeated parrot-like, 
without a comprehension of their meaning — a smattering of 
mechanical arithmetic, without the knowledge of the principle 
of a single rule— a little writing and a httle spelling, with a chance 
garnish of nominal geogra|)hy. Let the master stand aside and 
his cram examination be stayed — let the real attainments of each 
child be faithfully sifted and ascertained — and one in twenty 
only in our schools for the poor will be found to know more than 

' The iron districts, to wit. 
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I have here set down ; and I believe that could such a sifting of 
schools, of classes, and of children in classes, take place through- 
out the land, far more than nineteen-twentieths would be found 
to fall short even of this pitiful standard of mere book learning. 
It is vain to deny that we have given the form of instruction 
without its life and spirit. We have created instruments without 
teaching how to use them ; and of which the proneness of human 
nature to evil renders the abuse all but inevitable. Our " educa- 
tion" has been no education: it has taught the elements of 
ability without the capacity to turn them to good account. It 
has done too little to inform the mind or improve the disposition, 
but enough to feed pride and empower passion. Scanty, indeed, 
has been that moral training and higher knowledge which teaches 
a man to know himself, and opens by mental culture the fruit- 
fulness of knowledge, and those rich stores of information which 
that culture imparts desire to attain and power to profit by. The 
natural offspring of our grovelling system is to be found in the 
growth of selfish principles, cold hearts and froward will. Is this 
safe ? is it politic ? is it prudent ? Will it give growth to virtue or 
to vice — to weal or to woe ? Will it create a people for death or 
for eternity ? Will it rear men governed by moral influence — 
mindful of the golden rule — good citizens and good Christians— 
or will it create so much lawless energy, swinging too and fro 
in society, dependent on accident for its working, arm evil pro- 
pensities, misapply talents, entrust clever heads and corrupt 
hearts to strong hands, and sow broadcast the seeds of moral 
debility and crime throughout the land ? I think it has done the 
latter, is doing it, and will continue to do it, and that here is one 
of the clues to the facts before us. 

Society is in a state of transition : strange new doctrines, and 
stranger revivals of old ones, perplex minds which are themselves 
in the infancy of reflection. Among the informed classes there 
is still much indolence of intellect, as regards teaching or restrain- 
ing the floods of ignorance with which the growth of popula- 
tion has inundated England. The great currents of wholesome 
thought and the incentives to worthy effort have been wrongfully 
sluggish : but there has been great scope for passions and lusty 
appeals to evil desires and appetites. The abstract power of 
knowledge has been, it is true, increased ; instruments have been 
perfected, and placed within the reach of workmen sure to use 
them, but untaught how to use them well and wisely. The evil 
is that the powers thus diffused cannot be misused without dis- 
astrous mischief to the vitality of social welfare. The spread 
of a scant and barren instruction in reading and writing, and 
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the mere implemente of education, are among the number of the 
agencies thus perrerted to evil. 

Is this used as an armiment against all education ? To me 
the facts cited seem to afford the strongest reason for the vigorous 
furtherance of sound Christian and secular education. It is the 
highest means of rescuing the people, and replacing the house- 
hold gods of English virtue upon their olden thrones ; of staying 
the spirit of vice, which is staking with devastation in its foot- 
steps through the fields of industry and peace : and I should 
equally deem such an education the ark of safety for a people, 
were it as easy to go hackward and restore darkness, as it is im- 
possible to stay the light. 

With a people thus weltering in real ignorance, with light 
enough to ferment and empower passion, selfish and debased 
from birth, mark the appliances at work ! Hosts of writers 
instruct and ply them with the devices of crime decked in every 
allurement;' adepts in felony infest the towns and travel the 
country, who have a cogent interest in contamination, whose 
road lies over every species of legal and moral restraint, and 
whose success is dependent on the debasement of the people. 

To obtain a knowledge how to read and how to write will just 
as little strengthen the moral influences or prevent crime as any 
other mechanical art. We may as well teach people to swim 
in order to make them humane. Here are the proportions of 
criminals, educationally classified in the Tables published by the 
Home Office up to 1848, according to what they term degrees 
of instruction, during the last ten years : — 



-"'•! 






It is thus proved beyond the power of cavil or denial that the 
bulk of our criminals spring not from the entirely ignorant 
classes, or from the well mstnicted, but from those who have 

' Jack Shepherd has a coantiHa progenj id the penny novels which iwaTin in 
London and every large town. The lomance liteTatuie for the poor ia of the 
vileit description. 
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received precisely that smattering of mechanical teaching which 
feeds pride, empowers vice, and increases crime.^ 

It appears that there has been a slight decrease in the number 
of those who are unable to read and write imperfectly among 
criminals during the last five years, compared with the preceding 
five years : and a slight decrease of those able to read and write 
well ; and of those having a superior instruction. 

It is impossible to deduce any useful conclusion from these 
facts save that of the inutility of a smattering education as a pre- 
vention of crime. Whether the increase of crime which has 
taken place during these last ten years has occurred in that class 
of the whole community who are able to read and write imper- 
fectly, or whether the number of those thus instructed has itself 
increased, is a matter we have no means of determining. As far 

' The last gaol returns published by parliament contain, among very many more 
striking instances of what " instruction" among criminals means, the following 
examples : — The chaplain of Bedford Gaol states, that the great majority of the \ 
prisoners are ignorant, stupid, and unconcerned — unacquainted with the com- | 
monest scriptural phrases. The chaplain of the Berks Gaol reports, that of 631 -L. 
prisoners, 236 were ignorant of the alphabet, and 204 were unacquainted with 
the first principles of the Christian faith, and ignorant even of the Saviour's name. 
He observes, children, or men still childish, had learned to read or write, but 
had not learned to think about or understand any thing which they had been 
taught ; the ears had heard, the tongue had learned utterance, but the mind had 
received no idea, no impression. Lamentable it is, he proceeds to say, that even 
the criminal population of d Christian land should show a proportion of one-third 
strangers to th^ very first truths of religion. The Abingdon chaplain reports 
that out of 196 prisoners, 13 were in* utter ignorance, and unable to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer; 52 could not read, and 83 knew neither the Creed nor the Com- 
mandments. The report of the Brecon chaplain is, that though the majority of 
prisoners can read imperfectly, yet then: education has been so defective that 
they have no notion of the bearing and connection of one part of a sentence with 
another, or of the meaning of words of frequent occurrence in Scripture. Nine 
out of ten that have come under this reverend gentleman's observation were, he 
states, totally ignorant of the merest rudiments of Christianity ; six out of ten 
did not know whose son Jesus Christ is, nor wherefore he came into the world ; 
five out of ten did not know the Queen's name. The Bucks report sets forth 
that about half the prisoners can read and write ; one-fourth can read easy pas- 
sages of Scripture ; another fourth are either ignorant of the alphabet or unable 
to read the simplest words ; and that ignorance was almost uniformly accompanied 
with the greatest depravity. The Cambridge chaplain reports that out of 229 
prisoners, 140 were able to read, 80 could not read, 61 could not repeat the 
Lord's Prayer, 89 were ignorant of the Commandments and the Creed. In 
Cornwall, it appears that out of 688 prisoners 304 could neither read nor write, 
129 could not repeat the Lord's Prayer, and were ignorant of the Saviour's 
name. In Dorset, out of 674 prisoners 409 did not understand the meaning of 
the Lord's Prayer, and 119 were entirely ignorant, one or two of the very name, 
and all of the work and mission of the Redeemer. And this is the general tenor 
of the reports. The Gloucester chaplain literally plumed himself in a previous 
report on the quantity of Scripture got by heart by the prisoners, which he 
called ** religious education !" 
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as assumption goes, it is probable that the former is the case, 
and that crime has a greater tendency to grow most among the 
class thus imperfectly instructed. Were it otherwise, and were 
the increase in that portion of the whole people so instructed, it 
is presumable that a similar increase would take place among 
those who read and write well : but it is not so. The number 
in that division diminishes. But the strongest proof is, that the 
marriage registers evince no such proof of increase in the capa- 
city to write among the poorer classes. On the contrary, it 
appears that from 1839 to 1844 the proportion of men who 
signed their marriage registers with their own names had in- 
creased only from 66*3 per cent, (in 1839) to 67*6 (in 1844), 
being an increase of 1*3 per cent, only; whereas the number of 
criminals who could read and write imperfectly increased, it ap- 
pears, by the above abstract, no less than 6*8 per cent, in the 
same period. If the increase in the reading and writing crimi- 
nals took place owing to the increase of those who could read or 
write among the people, would not a similar increase have shown 
itself in the marriage registers ? The probability is, therefore, 
that as the condition of the man merely imperfectly taught to 
read and write is one favourable to the growth of crime, crime 
has increased in that class. To this subject we must return ; for 
is it not a branch of the great truth that it is through the heart 
and affections that we can alone hope to amend the conduct of 
men; and that to give the instruments of mere mental activity 
without moral culture is merely to supply passions with power, 
and to increase the energy of lawlessness wherever its tendency 
exists ? 

We have some strong collateral evidence how exceedingly 
little our miscalled " education" has done to check crime. Mr. 
Fletcher, one of her Majesty's inspectors of schools, a secretary 
to the Statistical Society, and a diligent inquirer to boot, has 
given voluminous tables in his Report in the Minutes of Council 
for 1846 touching education and sundry other matters in every 
English county. He divides them into " most instructed" and 
" least instructed ;" and here they are : — 
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Population 




Population 




to every 




to every 


Most Instructed Counties. 


Committal 
in 1847. 


Least Instructed Counties. 


Committal 
in 1847. 


Berkshire 


481-0 


Bedfordshire 


606-4 


Cornwall . . . 








1000-8 


Buckinghamshire 








495-2 


Cumberland . . 








1483-7 


Cambridgeshire . . 








644-9 


Devonshire . , 








15620 


Cheshire . . . 








454-3 


Derbyshire . , 








12720 


Durham . . . 








1162-3 


Gloucestershire . 








395-0 


Dorset 








570-2 


Kent .... 








616-8 


Essex 








572-1 


Lincolnshire . . 








716-6 


Hampshire . . . 








481-7 


Leicestershire 








644-4 


Huntingdonshire 








657-9 


Middlesex . . 








304-7 


Herefordshire . . 








537-2 


Nottinghamshire 






728-6 


Hertfordshire . . 








540-2 


Northamptonshire 






819-9 


Lancashire . . , 








482-4 


Northumberland 






1324-2 


Monmouthshire . . 








476-4 


Oxfordshire . . 






540-6 


Norfolk .... 








549-5 


Rutlandshire . . 








519-6 


Sussex .... 








574-2 


Somersetshire 








563-3 


Suffolk .... 








623-9 


Surrey . . . 








443-1 


Shropshire . . , 








895-3 


Wiltshire . . 








515-4 


Staffordshire . . . 








496-6 


Warwickshire 








402-5 


Westmoreland . . 








1710-7 




Worcestershire . . 








376-3 


The population of these counties 


Yorkshire* . . . 


• 






887-1 


was 7,682,435 in 1841; crimes 
14,660, being 1 crime to every 524 


Population of these counties was 
7,812,703 in 1841; crimes 13,395, 


persons. 


being 1 crime to every 583 persons. 



The figures which I have annexed to these counties thus edu- 
cationally classed by Mr. Fletcher denote their comparative 
criminality in 1847, according to the Home Office Tables of 
Committals. Now the average number of persons in the whole 
population who go to every one committed for crimes throughout 
England is 634'5. Every county which has a less number than 
this attached to it had above the average number of crimes. It 
happens that all the most criminal counties, Worcester alone ex- 
cepted, are among those which Mr. Fletcher tells us are the most 
instructed ! Two of them, Middlesex {by far the most criminal 
of any\ and Surrey, he designates as in the highest scale of in- 
struction. And while in the nineteen most instructed counties 
there were no less than 14,660 committals in 1847, which are 
their total population according to the last census, gives one 
crime to every 624 persons ; in the twenty-one least instructed 
counties there were 13,395 crimes, giving one committal only to 



' The West Riding only ; the others, where crime is far less abundant, are 
said to be among the least instructed counties. 
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every 583 of the population. Hence the counties which have the 
most of the " instruction," in question are 11 '26 per cent, more 
criminal than those which have least " instruction /" 

It is not safe to conclude that these returns give any approach 
to an accurate knowledge of the extent to which crime is coupled 
with miscalled education ; — in other words, the extent to which 
crime is educated ; for the committals are very far from being 
commensurate with crime : they merely measure, and that only 
approximatively, detected crime. The real amount of crimes per- 

Eetrated is much greater, as before remarked, and it may well 
e that those who escape committal are very much better " in- 
structed" than those who figure in the returns. 

It must not be conceajed that a very opposite conclusion on 
this point has been put forth by Mr. Neispn in his two able papers 
entitled " Statistics of Crime. ' He introduces the subject with 
this just and truthful remark : — 

** If the term education were held to signify the culture and eleva- 
tion of the moral character, it is evident that its immediate and essen- 
tial influence is to destroy crime : in fact, in this sense, education and 
freedom from crime must bear the relation to each other of cause and 
efiect; and therefore, when education is at a maximum, crime must 
of necessity be at a minimum : but if the term education be used in 
its ordinary acceptation, and merely imply instruction, it then becomes 
a fit and important question, whether education in this limited sense 
has any influence on the development of crime." 

Mr. Neison, however, comes to the conclusion, that it has a 
very material influence on it, which he thus arrives at. He takes 
the number of male persons who signed the marriage registers 
with their marks, instead of their signatures, in 1844, as the 
" best available test" of the relative degree of instruction in 
counties : and, referring to the returns made by the registrar- 
general for that year, Mr. Neison says : — 

" The proportion of the m^le population in England and Wales 
signing their marriage certificates with marks is thirty-three per 
cent. The first group in Table M. is made up of those counties in 
which the proportion signing with marks exceeded the general average 
by at least 33*33 per cent., and may be called the counties of least 
degi'ee of education. The second group in the same table is com- 
posed of those counties in which the proportion is at least 25 per 
cent, under the average, and may be termed the group of highest 
decree of education. On comparing the results of these two groups, 
it is found that where there is the least degree of education, there is 
an excess of crime of 13'2 per cent. ; but in the group of the highest 
degree of education the actual crime is 30*7 per cent, under the 
average of the whole kingdom. To this extent the influence of 
education is evident." 

Now on the very face of these tables there are grave errors 
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which vitiate the conclusions built on them. The county of 
Bucks, which is placed first among the most instructed, is one 
of the least instructed counties in England. The ratio of men 
Bigning the marriage register with their marks in 1844, the year 
te^en, and of which the return was last published when Mr.Neison 
compiled his Statistics, so far from being 14, was no less than 
42*3. (See p. 44 of the seventh annual report of the registrar- 
general.) It is evident that Mr. Neison has been misled by a 
clerical error on the part of some one whom he has employed to 
abstract his figures from the official returns. It is not the only 
error. Gloucestershire is one of the seven most instructed counties 
according to this very fallible test, the ratio being 28*2, and it is 
certainly one of the most criminal : it is excluded from the seven 
selected by Mr. Neison for his group, and Devon inserted in- 
stead, where the ratio was 28*6. It is very easy to group indi- 
vidual counties, so selected that they shall give any result desired. 
The only useful and safe mode is to divide the whole of the 
counties of England as I have done above, or, at any rate, a 
large portion of them, according to some given principle. With 
this view, the accompanying diagram^ of the comparative crimi- 
nality and instruction in 1844, according to the register-mark test, 
is presented. The counties are the same as previously given in the 
industrial district tables. The blue columns indicate the number 
of males and females per cent, who, of those married in the same 
districts in 1844, signed the register with marks. The red ones 
indicate the number of total crimes in every 10,000 of the whole 
population of each sex. The same scale serves for both purposes, 
and the comparison and relation these elements bear to each 
other is therefore easily made at a glance. 

It is at once obvious that there is scarcely any real relation 
between these elements. The fact is, that so thoroughly partial 
and utterly inadequate a test of instruction as that of signing 
one's name, is useless for such a purpose. If it be a test, how- 
ever, the result is certainly in favour of the conclusion, that the 
wretched smattering of education which prevails among our 
poorer classes, tends to crime rather than to morality ; for in 
Middlesex, where the ignorance is least, the crime is greatest, 
and this is the case with the females in each district. 

One of the most depraved criminals ever hung at the Old 
Bailey was Hewson. There was, I believe, no sort of crime 
that mat monster had not committed over and over again. He 
was not only educated, but had obtained distinction and prizes 
at the Sunday school he had attended. 

Single instances of course prove nothing, but the majority of 
cases bear out the assertion, that the smattering of instruction, 

^ See also Table (K) in Appendix. 
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commonly given, induces crime, and tends to increase its amount. 
In the last Report of the Philanthropic Society is the following 
statement : — 

" We find the cause of juvenile delinquency very differently viewed 
by different classes of philanthropists. Some seem disposed to at- 
tribute it to the want of school instruction, and would prescribe a 
great extension of our present educational machinery as its best an- 
tidote. The remarkable fact which I have referred to in the earlier 
part of this Report, that one-half of those admitted into the Philan- 
thropic appear to have received the average amount of school in- 
struction which our present public systems afford, would seem to 
negative this view. The boys, indeed, whose cases are numbered 
19, 44, 46, 56, 64 and 68 in the list of admissions, had been very 
fairly instructed before their entrance into the institution, and com- 
mitted the offence which at last brought them within reach of the 
law, and caused them to be placed in tne Philanthropic, while under 
very favourable educational (or rather instructional) mfluences." 

§ E. How FAR IS Crime caused by Drink. 

Perhaps of all the proximate causes of crime none is more 
fearfully powerful than that of drink, and the facilities and temp- 
tations to it which the law permits,* most disastrously for the 
morals and welfare of the people. No statistics are needed on 
this subject : every town swarms with beer-houses and public- 
houses, the majority of them being ill-conducted, and in towns 
some are the haunts of thieves, prostitutes and gamblers. To such 
an extent have depravities been tolerated in these nurseries of 
wickedness and misery, that it is by no means an uncommon 
thing for these places to keep prostitutes as an enticement to 
young men to frequent them. No inconsiderable portion of 
this class are brothels : every kind of vice is fostered — rob- 
beries planned — profligacy pampered, and thieves harboured in 
these dens of corruption. Gambling has been very largely en- 
couraged of late by a kind of sweepstakes, which the disre- 
putable class of inns and public-houses have latterly established 
in defiance of the law, and to the utter ruin of many shop lads 
and other dupes who frequent them. 

The statistics of mortality and disease in large towns afford 
appalling evidence to the effects of the same evil. The state of 
the working classes in nearly every large town would not be 
credited except by an eye-witness of the fearful condition of 
their vice and pestilence. Dr. Cowan, whose name will long 
live in the annals of philanthropic research, has exhibited one of 
these charnel-houses in his " Vital Statistics," while the able 
Dr. Alison has detailed similar, though scarcely equal degrada- 
tion, in the " Closes" of Edinburgh. The miseries of the low 
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districts of our English towns and cities are no less revolting to 
our civilization ; in fact, there is scarcely a large town in the 
empire which does not, either in crime, dirt, disease, and the 
other ofispring of dmnkenness, present, in some of its districts, 
a spectacle which is disgraceful to the nation, and the conti- 
nuance of which reflects discredit on the character of the country 
and on the vigilance of its moral guardians. The improvement 
in all these respects, as measured by timey is not inconsiderable, 
but it is discreditably small, when measured by the increase of 
knowledge, civilization and enterprise. If we had applied our 
minds with one-half as much vigour to the improvement of oui* 
morals, as we have to our machinery, or enlightened our people 
as eflfectually as our streets, we should not have to lament over 
the humiliating fact, that there is no country in Christendom so 
demoralised as our own. I believe drink to be the main stay of 
every kind of vice and crime. It is attended by no single ad- 
vantage: it has been proved to demonstration, over and over 
again, that instead of increasing exhilaration, it creates twice as 
much prostration after its transient effects are over — that so far 
from ministering to strength, water-drinkers have beaten those 
who have trusted to stimulants, in every kind of muscular exer- 
tion and labour. That it tends to health or to power, either of 
mind or body, is an assertion which has no other foundation 
than its own effrontery. It directly and largely diminishes both, 
laying the seed of every sort of disease, and bringing pain to the 
rich and beggary to the poor. Why the present temptations to 
this frightful evil, and encouragement to this national curse, are 
allowed to be held out and multiplied in every street, lane and 
alley in the kingdom, as if especially designed by the devil for 
the perdition of the people, it is hard to say. The miserable 
excuse of raising a revenue is as obviously absurd as it is dis- 
graceful ; for inasmuch as the loss of property and punishment 
of crime caused by drunkenness alone amounts to double the 
sum of the revenue raised by spirit and malt duties put together, 
the nation is losing by this villanous abuse so far from gaining 
by it. 

Another most scandalous abuse growing out of the facility 
given to licences is, that they are constantly multiplied for poli- 
tical purposes, and granted in order to facilitate those appeals to 
the debauchery of the land whereby many of the elections are 
earned in this country. Some of our members of parliament 
are returned by the beer-barrels, and fitly enough they repre- 
sent their constituents. The government should put down this 
growing cause of infamy and disease with a strong hand. The 
number of public-houses should be reduced to one-third their 

F 
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present amount, and proportioned rigidly to the population of 
each place, knocking off the latest-granted licences. The duty 
on spirits and on publicans' licenses should be raised twenty* 
five per cent : stnngent regulations should be made for the 
conduct of and visiting all such houses, and punishing infrac- 
tions of the law. All cases of drunkenness should be punished 
by fine when detected ; and all second offences, after previous 
aamonition and fine, be punished with shaving the head and a 
week at the treadmill, by summaiy conviction. Above all, well 
paid stipendiary magistrates, havmg no local interests, should 
replace the present town justices. 

By these and similar means we should do much to restore the 
outward appearances of sobriety and decency among us, and 
lessen those exhibitions of vice which delight our enemies and 
shock the morals of savages. When the Ojibbeway Indians 
were lately in London, some pious men endeavoured to convert 
them to Christianity : efforts which their chief declined thus : — 

" Now, my friends, I will tell you that when we first came over 
to this country, we thought that where you had so many preachers, 
so many to read and explain the good book, we should find the white 
people all good and sober people ; but as we travel about, we find 
this was all a mistake. When we first came over, we thought that 
white roan's religion would make all people good, and we then 
would have been glad to talk with you, but now we cannot say that 
we like to do it any more. My friends, I am willing to talk with 
you, if it can do any good to the hundreds and thousands of poor 
and hungry people that we see in your streets every day when we 
ride out. We see hundreds of little children with their naked feet in 
the snow, and we pity them, for we know they are hungry, and we 
give them money every time we pass by them. In four days, we 
have given twenty dollars to hungry children— we give our money 
only to children. * We are told that the fathers of these children are 
in the houses where they sell fire-water, and are drunk, and in their 
words they every moment abuse and insult the Great Spirit. You 
talk about sending black-coats among the Indians ; now we have no 
such poor children among us ; we have no such drunkards, or peo- 
ple who abuse the Great Spirit. Indians dare not do so. Thev 
pray to the Great Spirit, and he is kind to them. Now we think it 
would be better for your teachers all to stay at home, and go to 
work right here in your own streets, where all your good work is 
wanted. This is my advice. I would rather not say any more." 

If there be not some check given to the dreadful extent of 
drinking and drunkenness among the people, there is slender 
hope of the reformation of our adult population, and a large 
proportion of the rising generation will fall victims to this moral 
pestilence. It is worse than folly to expend money and effort 
in punishing crimes, whilst the state pereists in making a profit 
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by the vice which of all others feeds their growth and secures 
tneir permanence. I believe that if there be one thing upon 
which the Devil looks with more satisfaction than another in 
this country, it is the multiplicity of our gin-shops and beer- 
houses. 

The low excise and import duties levied on wines and spirits, 
is a direct encouragement to this vile evil. Last year the amount 
of these duties, &c. was as follows, in England alone. 

Foreign and Colonial Spirit Duty £2,304,528 

Id. Wine Id 1,502,667 

Malt and Excise Duty 8,937,339 

Hops 444,395 

Spirits 2,618,796 

£10,807,625 

Assuming that the retail price of the spirits, wine and malt 
liquor manufactured or resold which has actually yielded this 
astounding sum of money, costs only four times the amount of 
the tax, we have in round figures no less than forty-three millions 
of pounds^ sterling spent on drink in England alone! . This sum 
is spent on that which can (as has been over and over again 
proved to demonstration) do no sort of good to health or 
strength ; but which has on the contrary entailed, and is entail- 
ing, the most disastrous curses upon the people, and is year by 
year debasing the nation and preying alike upon its reputation 
and welfare. 

The sum thus annually spent in drink exceeds what would 
maintain a million families at an average of 16^. per week, and 
there are full a million who have less. It would nearly pay the 
whole interest of the national debt, and the army and navy.- 
It is more than poor rates, country rates, road rates, tithes and 
assessed taxes put together ; and it greatly exceeds the value of 
all the wheat annually consumed in Great Britain. 

To leave the malt duty as it is would not be objectionable 
if the publicans and spirits were taxed. Home-brewmg for the 
labourer and farmer would be thus beneficially promoted. The 
duty on coffee and claret should also be taken off. Tariffs should 
be moulded first of all with regard to the moral welfare of the 
people. This is usually lost sight of in our fiscal fights. 

The habit of drinking will, however, never be wholly van- 
quished by legislative means. We must also attack the tast« for it, 
by supplying others which may remove and replace it^ The fol- 

* Exclusive of British wines, cider, &c. which probably amount to 2.000,000/. 
more. 

« Amounting in 1847 to 46,643,000/. 
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lowing judicious remtirks on this subject are from the pen of the 
Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, who have done as much to 
raise the taste and habits of the working classes by their excel- 
lent publications as any one in the kingdom. 

" In Glasgow, ten thousand men go to bed drunk every Saturday 
nighty are drunk all Sunday, and remain drunk part of Monday ! 
Such is the testimony of a local magistrate. Who are these men ! 
Are they operatives liberated from womshops and factories, each with 
from 15«. to ^s. in his pocket, or are they persons whose payments 
are made by the quarter or half year ? We say it would probably 
be of no small importance to ascertain how far the working-classes 
might be raised in the social scale by being placed on the same level 
as to forms of payment with clerks and other salaried assistants. 
The question is eminently worthy of consideration by those autho- 
rities who are groping about for means of diminishing crime and in- 
temperance. We are inclined to think that no small good would be 
done by extending the term of payment from a week to a quarter — 
to give a workman no longer a wage, but a salary — provided the 
operative classes were sufficiently economic to permit of their accept- 
ing such a change, and provided it would be always quite safe for 
them to leave their earnings in the hands of employers for a space of 
three or six months. 

" Without at present going further into this interesting question, 
it may be admitted, by a reference to the habits of operatives in 
other countries, that even during a continuance of the weekly wage 
system, there exists a possibility of raising the standard of individual 
tastes, and meliorating the more objectionable habits of the manual- 
labouring classes. The manner in which persons in respectable cir- 
cumstances — and among these we gladly include many individuals 
occupying the position of workmen — have redeemed themselves fi'om 
the vice of intemperance, seems to point out how this may be done. 
The acquisition of a taste for reaaing, a love of music, a love of 
home : literature and the line arts, in short, are among the engines 
of refinement that may be principally employed. Nor should we 
omit to record the efficacy of those simple beve7*ages, tea and coffee, 
in caiTying out this great moral i^evolution ; for to nothing has the 
cavse of temperance been more largely indebted. Soirees^ lectures, 
reading-rooms, public meetings for objects of an intellectual kind, 
should be all pressed into the same service; for where men and 
women meet together in orderly assemblies, where decent attire is 
expected, and polite attentions are interchanged, drunkenness with 
its madness, rags, and disorder, can nevei' hope to enter. We are 
all prone to imitate ; we learn, in fact, more from example than by 
precept ; and where different grades meet, and the orderly and self- 
respecting prevail, the inferior elements will soon be absorbed and 
assimilated. The duty to reclaim is equally imperative with that of 
being reclaimed; and while we associate with the prudent and re- 
spectable, we dare not, as Christians, abandon the dissolute and dis- 
orderly. * They that are whole need no physician ;' and to the weak 
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and ening the middling and higher classes must direct more of their 
attention^ if they would have them reclaimed. Despised, abandoned, 
and shunned, the victims of vice and intemperance have nothing 
human to lose ; regarded with due interest, self-respect begins to 
rally, and no man willingly, or all at once, would forego the good 
opinion of his fellows. It is too much the fashion to lecture and 
counsel in the abstract, and to neglect the more potent appliance of 
a practical friendly attention. Thus let society, with all tne aids it 
can derive from education and religion, address itself to the duty of 
superseding vicious by correct tastes — of calling up emotions which 
are at present not dead, but only benumbed by habits and circum- 



stances." 



§ F. The relation of Punishments to Crime. 

1. JVhat is the Object of Punishment? — This is the first question 
before asking how we punish, and with what effect. There are 
two modes of viewing punishment ; first, as means of reforming 
criminals, and, secondly, as means of preventing crime. First, 
as an agency of improving the criminals and preventing them 
from afterwards corrupting others, thus setting afloat good in- 
stead of bad influences through them in society, when their 
punishment is over; secondly, chastising the offenders in such 
a way that their punishment shall deter them and others like- 
minded from being criminal. These appear to be the abstract 
elements of punishment, and the marrow of the matter. 

Montesquieu says, " there are two sorts of corruption ; one 
whereby the people break the laws, the other where they are 
corrupted by them — an incurable evil, because it is the very 
remedy itself." With this guilt the present system stands 
charged. The means we take to punish crime create it. How 
strange it is, that, with comparatively trifling exceptions, the 
same vile abuse exists after repeated exposure, and after the 
invariable success of every fair experiment of reformatory dis- 
cipline, wherever made. A vast deal has been done since the 
time of Howard for the physical comfort of prisoners and the 
society of gaols, but in tfie exchange of mere punishment for 
reformation but little has been even attempted. It is now half 
a century since this principle was first generally adopted and 
sanctioned by the intelligent opinion and Christian principle in 
this country ; and it is more than half a century since its sterling 
truth has been practically proved in America. 

Beccaria, Montesquieu, and Voltaire, first routed the ferocity 
of punishment in modern times. Bentham and Romilly laboured, 
the one to systematise our penal jurisprudence, and the other to 
mitigate its penalties. . But to America belongs the honour of 
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being the first to give practical recognition to the claim of the 
criminal) to the means of amendment ; in short, to follow God's 
law and give effect to the glorious precepts — " love ye one 
another," " do good to all men/' Penitentiaries were established 
in Pennsylvania and Massachussets as early as 1786 or 1788, 
and in Philadelphia soon afterwarfls. Long previously industrial 
discipline and active employment in trades formed part of the 
penal economy of many of the continental countries. 

It seems to be granted, largely enough, that Paley was right 
in saying that " the proper end of punishment is not the satis- 
faction of justice, but the prevention of crime." But there are 
two widely different opinions in men's minds upon the means of 
preventing it. By far the oldest of these two opinions is, that 
we shall best prevent it by terror to others, caused by punishing 
criminals ; the other, and modem opinion, is, that we shall best 
prevent it by removing its sources ; and that we cannot prevent 
crimes merely by punishing criminals, and that to this end their 
reformation is alone essential. It has been replied, that we can- 
not reform the prisoner by kind and gentle means without de- 
stroying the deterring eflect of punishment. It is true that 
society cannot well afford to lose the protection which really 
deterring punishments give to Ufe and to property. By the re- 
formatory character of punishments the offender himself would 
be effectually deterred, but others, it is argued, would not be 
deterred from crimes. This, however, does not follow. It as- 
sumes that reformatory discipline would not be punishment, and 
therefore have no terror in the eye of others. This is a great 
mistake. Punishment may be combined with reformation, and 
be rendered far more deterring than it was before. 

In order to effectual reformation, imprisonment should endure 
for adequate terms. Short terms of imprisonment are a mere 
mockery. If continued so as to give scope for reformatory 
agencies, the loss of liberty would then become more deterring, 
and hence both the objects of punishment would be furthered. 
This is a most important consideration. 

A vast deal of useless discussion seems to have been thrown 
away in this causeless conflict between the advocates of re- 
formatory discipline on one side, and deterring punishments on 
the other. The short answer is, that both principles are right, 
and perfectly capable of combined action. 

The normal character of punishment should be reformatory. 
The moment that punishment ceases to be so it becomes vindic- 
tive; and it incurs, with perfect justice, the reproach of Mr. 
Bicheno (a writer of great worth and some note thirty years 
ago) — " It raises in his (the prisoner's) mind a sense of injustice^ 
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and that he is sacrificed for the sins of others and not for his 
own. Instead^ therefore^ of filling him with repentance and re* 
morse, which would be the natural consequence of a sentence 
proportioned to his individual guilt, his spirit rises in resistance 
against the vengeance taken upon him, and if he suffers quietly 
it is in the suUenness of despair, and not in the sorrow of a con- 
trite heart/' Roscoe, in his Observations on Criminal Juris- 
prudence, written in 1822, says — " Simply to punish is only to 
add to the miseries of the human race. If no beneficial altera- 
tion be effected, either in the disposition of the person punished 
or on society at large, the punishment is a mere act of retribution 
and revenge. Punishment, therefore, strictly speaking, is only 
allowable as a medium of reformation to reclaim the offender 
and secure society from further injury." 

If the " contrite heart" and the reformation of the criminal be 
not the object of punishment, punishment can be inflicted for 
little else than the sake of terror : but to this end its severity is 
essential. They, therefore, who advocate punishment as a means 
of deterring crime by dread of its penalties, are bound also to 
desire that sentences and discipline shall effect chastisement ade- 
quate to that end. But if our measure and kind of punishment 
be such that we neither succeed in deterring or try to reform, 
our penal system will be worse than a failure. For it must not 
be forgotten, that if prisoners are not amended they are almost 
certain to be made worse in gaol. The companionship they meet 
with is sure to do this. Resentment then fills the breast, instead 
of contrition, and an injury has been done to the individual, and 
through him to society. The only compensation — quantum 
valeat — is in the deterring effect of the chastisement: but if 
the character and length of imprisonment be such that there is 
no deterring effect, at least on the minds of that class who are 
the most likely to be criminal, then our penal system is an un- 
compensated evil and positive mischief, which ought at once to 
be abated. Are we in that shameful position ? 

2. What is the actual Character of our Punishments ? — Under 
this head much may be said. In this branch of my subject it is 
fit to confine myself to facts, developing what punishments are 
and have been ; and (save a few general remarks) deferring to 
the consideration of remedies, how they can be made, what they 
ought to be. Neither shall I wander far into the past history 
of punishments. The lover of horrors must go elsewhere if he 
would indulge a depraved appetite for Newgate romance, with 
the disembowelings, quarterings, boilings, and burnings alive 
in past epochs of executional brutality. To the eternal infamy 
of governments and their high legal functionaries, the extinction 
of such infamies is of no very remote date. 
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3. Diminution of Punishments. — The termination of the san- 
guinary code which so long disgraced us is a matter of unqualified 
satisfaction to every Christian, be his opinions what they may on 
other points of criminal jurispiiidence. It is, however, a widely 
different question, whether we may not err in the opposite ex- 
treme, and whether the modem diminution of all punishments, 
alike in kind and quantity, — without attendant improvement in the 
qtiality of punishment, — may not have proved one of the causes 
of that tearful increase of crimes which we have so much reason 
to deplore. 

It is full time that we should inquire how far our national 
idolatry of the humane has not led us to pursue mercy to crimi- 
nals to an extent quite inconsistent with justice to society and 
protection to life and property: interests equally sacred; and 
which, perhaps, it is still more incumbent on the legislature of a 
country to maintain and secure. It is a vast error to deem these 
interests to the prisoner and to society antagonist. They are 
essentially combined. Lenience to a prisoner, such as weakens 
the protection to society, is an injustice to both. Severity to a 
prisoner, which punishes without amending, is a wrong to him 
and no adequate benefit to society. The only course which is 
consistent with both interests is that which reforms while it cor- 
rects; and I am prepared to admit (and that very reluctantly, 
ex necessitate rei) of only one exception to this rule. To the re- 
formation of a prisoner, efficiency and duration of discipline are 
essential ; and equally is correction requisite to his own amend- 
ment and to the maintenance of that awe of the results of crime, 
with which we owe it to society to inspire the people at large. 
Now this is precisely what our present system fails to do. It 
fails equally in correcting and in reforming the prisoner, while it 
has so largely reduced the degree, character, and duration of 
punishment, that the penalties of the law are, in great measure, 
the subject rather of derision than dread. 

In demonstrating with facts and figures the lai^e increase of 
crimes favoured by diminution of punishment, I would disclaim 
a wish to advocate any return to the old system. It is necessary, 
however, to show the evil of the new one before suggesting ano- 
ther alike dissimilar to either of its predecessors. 

After the repeal of the sanguinary code to which the effoils of 
Sir Samuel Romilly were so gloriously instrumental, the law 
remained with little modification until the end of the first of the 
above periods, namely, 1831. With the second period, 1832 — 
1836, commenced those extensive changes in the law by which 
capital punishment was abolished for the following offences : — 

In 1832. For cattle, horse and sheep stealing, and larceny to 
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the value of 5/. in dwelling-houses^ by the act of 
2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 62. 
In 1832. For forgery, except of wills and powers of attorney 
to transfer government stock, by 2 & 3 Will. IV. 
c. 123. 

1833. For house-breaking, by the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 44. 

1834. For returning from transportation, by the 4 & 5 

Will. IV. c. 67. 
1836. For sacrilege and letter-stealing by servants of the 
post office, by 5 & 6 WiU. IV. c. 81. 
It was in the first year of the next period, 1837—41, that the 
most extensive alterations were made in the criminal code. This 
was done by the six acts of the first year of the present reign, 
which abolished capital punishments for — 

Forgery, in all cases remaining capital, by 1 Vict. c. 84. 
Attempts to murder, when unattended by bodily injuries 

dangerous to life, by 1 Vict. c. 85. 
Burglary, except when persons in the dwelling are woimded 
or assaulted, and stealing in dwelling-houses, persons 
therein being put in fear, by 1 Vict. c. 86. 
Robbery, unless wounds are inflicted, by 1 Vict. c. 87. 
Piracy, except murder is attempted, by 1 Vict. c. 88. 
Arson, except of dwelling-houses when persons are therein, 

and of ships when life is endangered, by 1 Vict. c. 89. 
With several other Offences, which are obsolete or of rare 
occurrence. 
In the last of the above periods capital punishment was abo- 
lished in 1841, by the act of the 4 & 5 Vict. c. 56, for — 
Rape and carnally abusing infants. 
Riot and felonious demolition of property. 
Embezzlement by servants of the Bank of England and 
South Sea Company. 
Thus the criminal law, which only a few years since subjected 
to the punishment of death a trifling theft, even though unat- 
tended by any act of violence, has, by these extensive changes, 
been so modified as to restrict that extreme penalty to — 
High treason. 
Murder and attempts to murder, when bodily injuries are 

inflicted by which life is endangered. 
Unnatural offences. 
Arson, when life is endangered. 
Piracy, when murder is attempted. 
Robbery, when wounds are inflicted. 
Burglary, with violence to persons in the dwelling. 
Displaying false lights in order to wreck ships at sea. 
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It is to be observed that executiotis have been almost entirely 
confined, during the last ten years, to murder and aggravated 
attempts to murder. 

The table which follows is intended to show the increase or 
decrease of the commitments which has followed the abolition of 
the capital punishments, and the diminished proportion of exe- 
cutions for the offences still remaining capital. 



Number of Commitments for Offences which were Capital in the 
Year 1831, in bach of the Fivb Years ending with the following 
Years : — 



1. Offenctt against the Person, 

Murder , , , 

Attempts to Murder 

Attempts to procure the Miscarriage ) 

of Women 5 

Sodomy 

Rape 

2. Offences against Property ^ with Violence, 

Sacrilege 

Burglary 

Housebreaking 

Robbery 

Larceny in Dwelling Houses, per^ ) 

sons therein being put in fear . . ) 

Piracy 

3. Ojfencesagainst Property, without Violence' 

Cattle Stealing 

Horse Stealing 

Sheep Stealing 

Larceny to the value of 5/. in Dwel* ^ 

ling Houses S 

Secreting and stealing Letters by ^ 

Servants of the Post Office . . . . i 

4. MaUeious Offences against Property, 

Arson • 

Felonious Riots and destruction of > 

Property ) 

Killing and maiming Cattle 

5. Forgery and Offences against the Curreticy, 

Forging and uttering Forged Bank i 
of England Notes ) 

Forging and uttering other Forged ) 
Instruments 5 

Coining 

Feloniously uttering Counterfeit Coin . 

6. Other Offences • • 



1831. 


1836. 


1841. 


317 
453 


355 
668 


284 
937 


• • 


. • 


17 


69 
252 


123 
278 


122 
319 


58 
1,299 
2,966 
1.871 


73 
1,060 
2,744 
1,829 


42 
2.154 
2,856 
1.579 


• • 


10 


16 


52 


4 


8 


171 

946 

1,239 


191 

913 

1,312 


205 

799 

1,750 


834 


876 


897 


17 


24 


63 


212 


366 


183 


148 


135 


17 


47 


169 


153 


72 


29 


50 


240 


321 


614 


46 
26 


70 
5 


61 

• • 


81 


25 


29 


11,415 


11,670 


13.064 



1846. 



360 
1,099 

29 

292 
597 

57 
2,701 
2.860 
2,012 

17 

24 

220 

747 

1,543 

992 
85 



681 
138 
182 

25 

706 
85 

18 
16,370 
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The increase therefore of these very offences has been no less 
than 34*5 per cent, in fifteen years ? Whilst the number of at- 
tempts to murder, rapes, burglaries, robberies and arsons have 
increased since 1836, that is, during ten years, in the early part 
of which they ceased to be capitaUy punished, to the following 
enormous extent : — Attempts to murder, 64*52 per cent. ; rapes, 
1 14*74 per cent.; burglaries, 164*81 per cent.; forgeries, of both 
classes, 108*85 per cent.; arsons, 58*74 per cent.! Murder, it 
will be observed, which is not exempted from capital punishment, 
during ihefive years ending 1841 had actually decreased! 

Severity of punishment is anything but the fittest mode of 
making men moral ; but we have certainly, in the above facts, 
demonstration that lenience to great criminals increases great 
crimes. We have no secondary punishment inspiring sufficient 
dread, or effecting improvement ; and, until we have, it is in vain 
to expect other effects from a relaxation of capital punishment 
than licence to the passions and increase of crime. Every horn- 
that the reformation of prison discipline is deferred adds to the 
responsibility the state has fearfully incurred in allowing punish- 
ments to be imreformatory. This is the more to be laimented, 
on account of the large and increasing proportion of juvenile 
offenders, as shown in § D. 

Mr. Redgrave, of the Home Office, who prepares the official 
Returns of Criminal Offenders, gives in that for 1846 the follow- 
ing valuable comments upon the foregoing table, every word 
of which is worthy of careful attention. He says : — 

" A comparison of the commitments in the foregoing table warrants 
the inference, that in those offences for which, so long as they con- 
tinued capital, executions had of late years been unusual, and the 
number executed had borne but a very small proportion to the num- 
ber convicted, the abolition of the sentence of death has not had 
much influence on the number of the subsequent commitments ; an 
observation which will be found to apply particularly to the offences 
against property, whether committed with or without violence. But 
a different conclusion must be come to with respect to offences for 
which, up to a recent period, execution had ordinarily followed con- 
viction, such offences being marked by an unusual rate of increase. 
This remark will be borne out by the increase of the commitments in 
the preceding table for attempts to murder, sodomy, rape, arson and 
forgery, for which offences the capital punishment nas been abolished 
or executions have virtually ceased, compared with the commitments 
for murder, which is shown to be the only offence for which the 
extreme penalty of the law is now commonly inflicted, and is at the 
same time the only offence in which the commitments, though fluc- 
tuating, are without increase. 

'^ The proportion which the numbers sentenced to death and to 
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transportation bore to the numbers convicted in the last year of each 

of the periods in the table before refen*ed to was — 

In 1831— sentenced to Death, 1 in 8-6 ; to Transportation 1 in 4-1 

1836 „ 1 in 29-9 „ 1 in 4-1 

1841 „ 1 in 253-0 „ 1 in 5-3 

1846 „ 1 in 3240 „ 1 in 6-0 

These decreasing proportions are a strong proof both of the diminished 

severity of the law and of its more lenient administration ; of the 

latter conclusive evidence is afforded by a comparison of the sentences 

of transportation passed upon the three offences in which the largest 

number of commitments annually take place, and in which the Taw 

has remained without alteration since the passing of the statute 7 & 8 

Geo. IV. c. 29. 

LARCENY, SIMPLE. 
Convicted. Transported for Life. For less Periods. 

1836.... 8,591 64 or 1 in 134 1,676 or 1 in 5-1 

1841.. ..11,904 21orlin567 1,709 or 1 in 6-9 

1846.... 10,728 14 or 1 in 766 1,316 or 1 in 8-1 

LARCENY BY SERVANTS. 

1836.... 773 lorlin773 146 or 1 in 53 

1841.... 1,261 2 or 1 in 630 116 orl in 10-8 

1846.... 1,244 Nil. 66 or 1 in 22-2 

RECEIVINQ STOLEN GOODS. 

1836.... 297 4 or 1 in 74 126 or 1 in 24 

1841 .... 379 1 or 1 in 379 96 or 1 in 39 

1846.... 271 Nil. 58 or 1 in 4-7 

Such is the remarkable decrease in ten years of the proportion sen- 
tenced to transportation for offences in which the legislature has 
made no alteration in the punishments which attach to them." 

4. Abolition of Capital Punishments, — Before proceeding to 
the evidences of the diminution of punishments for minor offences, 
a few remarks are provoked by the effort recently made to mis- 
lead the public on the subject of capital punishments for murder, 
the only crime for which hanging is now practically inflicted. It 
has been repeated with the most dogged pertinacity in the face 
of the facts now officially recorded, that tliere has been a marked 
diminution of offences which have ceased to be criminally 
punishable, while those still so punished continue to increase. 
The exact reverse is the truth* These perversions of the fact are 
quite inexcusable, and are proved to be such by the table in p. 74. 

The experience of this marked increase, which has clearly 
resulted from the abolition of death punishments, becomes a 
very serious consideration when we are asked to abolish capital 
punishments in cases of murder. It is idle to say that a horror 
of capital punishments had previously prevented people from 
prosecuting in the cases which subsequently to the abolition have 
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increased so largely. No person stabbed or shot at, or whose 
house had been burnt down, ever thought of concealing it for 
fear the perpetrator should be hanged : who ever heard of such a 
case? Neither is there the slightest ground for saying that 
there was more vigilance in detecting these crimes and their per- 
petrators after the abolition of capital punishments than before. 
Why should there be ? The plain and only rational inference 
from the above facts is, that the fear of capital punishment does 
deter from the commission of the crimes to which it attaches. 

Reformation to the prisoner is a primary object, and it is 
urged a^inst capital pimishments that they defeat this end. It 
is true that they prevent the sufferers from being reformed mem- 
bers of society. It is not true that they prevent refonnation, in 
other words, such repentance as may, under God's grace, procure 
forgiveness and salvation. Time is now permitted for this, 
spiritual counsel is fully afforded, and it can hardly be said that 
a certainty of approaching death tends to prevent preparation 
for another world ; it strongly tends, and it is hoped with good 
reason often successfully tends, to ensure it. Cfapital punish- 
ments do indeed prevent the return of the reformed man to 
society ; but this is a lesser evil than that of foregoing the other 
great element of legitimate pimishment, namely, protection to 
society. We have good ground, judging from experience in 
similar experiments, to believe that life would be far less secure 
were murderers divested of all fear of death. 
• In the next place, persons liable to capital punishments form 
but a minute fraction of the criminal population, and are nume- 
rically insignificant compared with society at large. Without 
slighting the claims of any individual to tihie due regard of the 
law and of philanthropy, the rarity of executions and the ill 
deserving of^ those who alone fall within this class are certainly 
legitimate considemtions. There are far higher demands upon 
our sympathy, and more important interests at stake, than those 
of a few murderers steeped in the lowest abyss of crime, and 
guilty of the worst outrages against society. Without contend- 
ing that capital punishments are advantageous ; admitting them 
for the sake of argument to be otherwise, they are nevertheless 
uplifted into a very disproportionate and undue share of public 
attention. In 1843 there were thirteen persons hanged for murder, 
of whom seven had murdered their nearest relatives ! In 1844 
there were sixteen executions (the largest number for some 
years past), of whom seven had murdered their wives, fathers or 
children, and the remaining number were all murderers. In 1845 
of the twelve persons who were hanged for murder two were 
males for murder and robbery; two for murders arising from 
revenge and passion ; one for the murder of his own brother ; 
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one for the murder of his child ; four for the murder of their 
mistresses ; one female for the murder and robbery of an aged 
female \ and another for the murder of her mother ahd brother 
by poison ! In 1846 six only were executed, all being males ; 
one for murder and burglary ; one for the murder of his employer ; 
two for the murder of their children ; one for that of his own 
fether ; and one for that of his wife !^ Thus out of the forty- 
seven persons hanged during four years all were murderers, and 
no less than twenty-one had murdered their nearest relatives! 
They who remember the wholesale poisonings and other fearful 
excesses of the murderous propensity manifested of late years, 
will scarcely direct their philanthropy to any expedients for 
giving it freer scope. It is not desirable that philanthropy should 
exhaust its efforts upon the gi'eatest malefactors in a com- 
munity; and it does so when it stops short at capital punish- 
ments. During the five years ending with 1846, fifty-six persons 
were executed, whilst the total number oF persons committed for 
all kinds of offences, and therefore coming within the scope of 
punishment, was about half a million ! Criminals who regain 
their liberty are far more properly the objects of concern to the 
philanthropist than those who do not return to society. It 
is from the ruined morals, crushed pride, revengeful spirit and 
reckless debasement of the gi*eat body of released prisoners, 
that corruption springs with its countless offspring of future 
outrage ; for it is a fearful truth that imprisonment depraves 
THE PRISONER. Here is the true field for the enterprise of thd 
reformer, and the enei^gy of the statesman. Let the ground be 
cleared of the misplaced battery which encumbers it, discharging 
its misdirected fire against an evil, which, if it be one at all, is 
of immeasurably less magnitude and importance. 

There is no abuse of the practice it is sought to remove. 
According to the official tables executions have very greatly 
decreased. In the six years ending 1846 there were only sixty- 
six executions, whilst in the six years ending 1818 there were one 
hundred and twenty-two, a dimmution of 46 per cent. ! I need 
scarcely advert to the recent acquittals in certain atrocious cases 
to prove that there is anything but a tendency to carry out the 
law of capital punishment with excess or severity. It would 
almost appear to be the rule to acquit on the strength of atrocity; 
the more heinous the crime the more certain are the jury often 
to believe in the defence of madness, so that moderate murderers 
are the only class in peril of their lives ; and then the royal pre- 
rogative generally stands them in stead. 

» There are a larger number of murder executions in the succeeding years ; in 
all probability owing to the increase of murders, whicli is itself a result of the 
outrageous verdicts of acquittal previously given. 
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In aay other cases than those of murder executions are ob- 
solete. Where then is the abuse of the law ? There is clearly 
none. The law itself has barely a practical existence. 

The next plea for their abolition is^ that capital punishments 
debase those who witness it. 

I have no doubt that the spectacle of hanging a man has a 
debasing effect on the dregs of the populace^ who almost exclu- 
sively witness it. An eminent writer has published a letter upon 
the subject. The strongest passage it contains is this : — 

" An execution is well known to be an utterly useless, barbarous, 
and brutalising sieht,and because the sympathy of all belolders, who 
have any sympathy at all, is certain to be always with the criminal, 
and never with the law. 

'' I learn from the newspaper accounts of every execution, how Mr. 
So-and-so, and Mr. Somebody else, and Mr. Soforth shook hands 
with the culprit, but I never find them shaking hands with the hang- 
man. All kinds of attention and consideration are lavished on the 
one ; but the other is universally avoided, like a pestilence. I want 
to know whv so much sympathy is expended on the man who kills 
another in the vehemence of his own bad passions, and whv the man 
who kills him in the name of the law is shunned and fled from ? Is 
it because the murderer is going to die ? Then by no means put him 
to death. Is it because the hangman executes a law, whien, when 
they once come near it face to face, all men instinctively revolt from ? 
Then by all means change it. There is, there can be, no prevention 
in such a law." 

This is somewhat precipitate logic. It is some solace doubt- 
less to a dying murderer to be shaken by the hand, but it is 
less clear that this attention is sufficiently consoling to reconcile 
other people to being hanged, or to divest the operation of its pre- 
ventive effect : if not, there may still be some preventive virtue 
in the law. The remarks in question bear exclusively against 
the publicity of executions, anci not in the least against execu- 
tions themselves; and this is a very prevalent oversight. It 
may well be that the spectacle of the death struggle may have a 
corrupting effect, especially on the hundreds who witness it, and 
yet that the existence of death punishments for murder may 
have a preventive effect upon the millions who do not. Whether 
this be so or not, it will at least be admitted, that they only are 
hardened by these sights, who see them. Now who are they ? 
On the most lavish computation a mere fraction of the popula- 
tion ; for it is a notorious fact that the crowd assembling at these 
exhibitions is composed for the most part of tlie same persons 
who have frequented them before. But the writer I have cited 
admits that " there may be people who do not attend executions, 
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to whom the geueral fame and rumour of such scenes is an ex- 
ample^ and a means of deterring from crime. Who are they ? 
We have seen, that around capital punishment there lingers a 
fascination, urging weak and bad people towards it, and imparting 
an interest to details connected with it, and with malefactors 
awaiting it or suffering it, which even good and well-disposed 
people cannot withstand." The good and well-disposed people, 
however, do withstand it, and few delight in scaffold scenes. 
Besides, how can the criminalizing tendency of an exhibition be 
conveyed to those who do not witness it, with any sufficient force 
to counteract that preventive virtue which the chance of being 
hanged has been hitherto supposed to exercise over the minds of 
persons inclined to great crimes. I confess to some degree of scep- 
ticism as to any general taste for being hanged, and go so far as 
to entertain doubts of the fascination of the halter and the seduc- 
tive courtesies of the scaffold. I incline rather to believe in the 
continuance of a wholesome dislike of the gallows in the minds 
of a tolerable portion of mankind : and as a necessary consequence 
in the existence of some preventive virtue and protection to Hfe 
in the existing law of capital punishment, which I am not quite 
prepared to abolish under the present aspect of crime : and es- 
pecially because it is well-known that transportation has few 
terrors to a hardened or reckless man. Numoers court it ; and 
it is an event within the ordinaiy experience of those who attend 
our criminal courts to hear men, sentenced to imprisonment, beg 
to be transported instead. The very few mmderers who are an- 
nually hanged in spite of mistaken philanthropy are no doubt 
proper objects of uhristian pity ; but I confess to still greater 
compassion for the fourteen or fifteen million persons whom it is 
desirable to protect from the chance of being murdered. Phi- 
lanthropy in England has a sad habit of shutting one of its eyes, 
and an untoward tendency to obliquitous penchants. If it could 
be shown to any well-disposed and rational man, that by the 
sacrifice of the lives of one or two convicted murderers, an equal 
number, or even a less number of innocent lives were saved from 
destruction, there would be little doubt in his mind that the 
sacrifice ought to be made as a matter of humanity as well as of 
duty. Is not this really the case of capital punishments ? He 
must have veiy little acquaintance with the vices and ungo- 
verned passions and ferocity of temper of a large portion of our 
ignorant and depraved classes, who doubts that fear of the se- 
verest penalty — in many cases the only penalty which presents a 
change to be dreaded — deters from a host of outrages. True it 
is, that we know not of many of these instances. Detected 
crimes are catalogued in our calendars ; crimes expiated on the 
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scaffold are published to the world ; but of crimes prevented — 
of incipient outrage checked — of violence curbed — and of mur- 
derous purpose conti*olled, there are no records. Here is a 
vastly dangerous source of error in estimating the safety of abo- 
lishing capital punishment. Its revolting accompaniments are 
obtrusive and glaring; its salutary effects silent and unseen. The 
Rev. John Davis, the ordinary at Newgate, in a recent report, 
says, " In my apprehension more would die by the relaxation of 
the law, than now die by the law. Those who now die are 
guilty ; such as would suffer in their stead are innocent." This 
is surely quite unanswerable. 

The argument against the publicity of executions is no argu- 
ment against their existence. Much may be urged ag-ainst the 
spectacle of the gallows and its debasing incidents : incidents, 
however, solely arising from its pubUcity. Why should it be 
public ? If conducted before a sufficient number of persons to 
give the public confidence in the due execution of the sentence, 
and without the publicity which renders it a " sight," the enor- 
mous evils and depraving tendencies attributed to it forthwith 
vanish. Let there be a trial of executions from which the public 
at large are excluded : let the officers of justice be present, to- 

f ether with the relatives of the sufferer, and any persons he might 
imself desire to witness his execution, but beyond this there can 
be no motive for gratifying the mob. The evil is in making a 
sight of the death ; not in this mode of expiating a crime which 
has in all ages been visited by that penalty. Ihe mere know- 
ledge that a murderer had atoned in privacy with his life for the 
life he shed, would be likely to create a far deeper and more 
salutary awe in the mind of the multitude, than the exhibition of 
his death-struggles, with the coarse dramatic incidents of the 
halter, the death cap and scaffold. 

I am indisposed to rely on Patriarchal precedent or Jewish 
law on any point of Christian duty, which has not had the ex- 
press sanction of our blessed Lord, and do not therefore enlist 
the 6th verse of the 9th chapter of Genesis in the argument ; but 
it is in favour of the antiquity of death punishments. 

The Reverend Mr. Christmas, of Sion College, has written a 
learned and luminous tract on the subject, and he there admits 
that " the punishment of death is pronounced by the Divine au- 
thority against a long list of offences — the fact cannot be denied, 
— the sentence cannot be otherwise explained — the practice can- 
not be disputed." But then he contends, that the unerring God 

" appointed his own ministers. In some cases He instituted a 
trial by ordeal, engaging Himself to declare iho ^uilt or innocence 
of the parties accused — the waters of jealousy will furnish an in- 
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stance. He appointed the Urim and Thummim, by which he might 
at all tiroes be consulted." 

Still the fact remains, that capital punishments were not only 
sanctioned but enforced by the Almighty; and for offences 
which we have long ceased to punish at all. But I repeat that 
I place little dependence on any such arguments, simply be- 
cause we live neither under a Patriarchal nor a Jewish dispen- 
sation, and also because the Christian law under which we do 
live essentially differs from them both, so much so that it leaves 
them without authority, except where it expressly reinforces 
them. Any disapproval of capital punishments in the New Tes- 
tament would of course determine the question ; but not only is 
there none, but in the only instance in which the matter came 
under the recorded observation of our Saviour, He expressly and 
pointedly refrained from giving any judgment on the subject. 
To the woman taken in adultery Christ said, " Hath no man 
condemned thee ?" and upon her answering, "No man. Lord," 
our Saviour replied, *' neither do I condemn thee." It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any conduct or language could more effec- 
tually avoid the expression of an opinion as to the justice or in- 
justice of capital punishments. 

We must however close our remarks on this part of the 
subject, for we are desirous of entering upon one of tenfold 
more importance than that of the abolition of capital punish- 
ments. The number of persons executed is numerically insig- 
nificant ; capital punishments affect the most atrocious criminals 
in the community : so far from depriving them of the means 
of repentance, it gives them, perhaps, stronger inducement to 
it than other punishments. The corrupting effect of public 
executions has nothing to do with the question of capital 
punishments, whi^ih may be more beneficially executed in pri- 
vate ; the alleged fascination of the g-allows is pure nonsense ; 
the preventive effect of executions is silent and extensive ; it is 
effective as a prevention, on the authority of facts and f^res 
which defy refutation, and the contrary has been maintained by 
misstatements of the result of the previous abolition of capital 
punishments; and, lastly, we have endeavoured to show that 
the authority of Scripture, if not in favour of executions, is at 
least nowise against them. 

6. Diminution of Punishments for Minor Offences — Compara- 
tive Severity of Punishments, — Let us now turn to the punishments 
which we inflict on minor offences : these have also a twofold 
diminution ; first, statutable, and, secondly, judicial : the one the 
operation of the law itself, — the other of the temper of the times, 
and discretion or indiscretion of judges and magistrates. I have 
formed a Table, showing the comparative and relative severity of 
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punishments inflicted in the three years ending 1837, and the three 
years ending 1846. This Table will be found in the Appendix, (G). 
It results from it that, as regards the highest class of offence 
** against the person," the repeal of so many capital punishments 
diminished the number of "deaths recorded" from 242 to 114; 
and the proportion they bore to total convictions,* from 9*1 
per cent, in the first period to 3*3 per cent, in the last period. 
The cases which, had the law remained as it was, would have 
been treated as capital offenceS; accordingly swell the catalogue 
of transportations and of imprisonments wr the longer terms. 
In the next classes of offence, — namely, those committed against 
property, both with and without violence, we perceive an equally 
marked diminution of punishments. Not only have the few 
offences in this category, which were previously subject to death 
punishment, almost ceased to be even so recorded, whilst the 
executions have ceased entirely, hut there is a most remarkable 
decrease in the severity of the secondary and tertiary punishments! 
For whilst, in the first period, 1835-37, 29*2 per cent, of all the 
convictions were transported, in 1844-46 only 17*5 per cent, 
were transported. In imprisonment precisely corresponding 
results are seen : it being the milder class of punishment, it is 
of course the recipient of the offenders who were formerly trans- 
ported; accordingly we find that, as transportations diminish, 
imprisonments increase ; they were 70*8 per cent, of the total 
convictions in 1835 — 37, but no less than «2'5 per cent, of them 
in 1844—47. 

Now be it remembered, that these very offences have largely 
increased whilst this diminution of punishment has been effected. 

As regards the tendency to reduce the terms of imprisonment, 
Mr. Redgrave gives the following statement, with regard not 
merely to particidar offences, but to the recent application of that 
punishment to all classes of offence in the aggregate : 

" A further illustration of the lenient administration of the law will 
be found in the large proportion of the persons sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment. Of the 18,144 persons who were convicted 
last year, 18,007, or nearly 72 per cent., were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for terms not exceeding six months, or whipped, fined, or 
discharged on sureties. On a more detailed analysis of these sen- 
tences, It is shown that the imprisonment of— ' 

4,108 persons, or 32'2 per cent., was for terms of 6 months 

and above 3 months ; 
2,95S persons, or 22*8 per cent., was for terms of 3 months 

and above 2 months ; 
2,092 persons, or 16-0 per cent., was for terms of 2 months 
and above 1 month ; 
» Including convicts executed, transported, or imprisoned only. 

g2 
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3,387 persons, or 26*1 per cent.> was for terms of 1 month 
and under ; 
372 persons, or 2*8 per cent., were whipped, or fined and 
discharged. 
So that the punishment of one-half of the prisoners convicted of all 
offences did not exceed an imprisonment for three months, and of 
one- third the term did not exceed two month s,'* 

In Appendix (I) is given another striking proof of the inade- 
quacy of present punishments in the large proportion of recom- 
mittals and subsequent convictions which take place. It is 
impossible that any adequate reformation can occur during short 
terms of imprisonment, even under an improved system of moral 
discipline. As it is, with few exceptions, there is no moral dis- 
cipline at all. Before conviction, the old and young, the worst 
criminals and the youngest offenders, are herded together in 
perfect idleness, and are there left to concoct crime and foster 
one another's depravity. In the great majority of our prisons 
there is no improving agency at work in any degree adequate to 
the counteraction of the activity of evil communication con- 
stantly in operation ; very few of our gaols admit of any suffi- 
cient classification of prisoners before trial. After conviction, the 
treadmill or other hard labour mitigates the mischief, and inter- 
feres with the influences of corruption. But what does it do for 
the regeneration of the prisoner ? How does it supply the vital 
tendence essential to a diseased soul, a hardened heart, and a 
darkened mind, with the pandemonium of the passions in the 
full vigour of their activity. Now what we wish to impress 
upon the minds of philanthropists and reformers is this, — that 
unless they would have the effect of imprisoning men to be that 
of depraving themselves and of corrupting others,— of directly 
promoting the increase of crime, and doing what it is expressly 
designed to prevent, — then something more must be done than 
confining the bodies and exercising the legs and arms of criminals. 
Something must be done by way of Christianizing their heai*ts, 
and teaching them their duty to God, and their own interest in 
becoming moral and respectable characters. Another great and 
essential duty is that of training prisoners in habits of industry. 
This, to some extent, is already effected, not only at Pentonville 
but at some prisons formed after its model. No less, how- 
ever, than 26 per cent, of our prisoners are unemployed. (See 
Appendix (J).) 

Few can doubt that thus to amend the character of prisoners 
is a high moral duty, and that time is essential to the work ; but 
time is equally so to the deterring effect of punishment which is 
now very greatly oveiTated, just because its imprisonments are 
so extremely short that they fail for the most part to be deterring 
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I. The ainouiit of sufiering is slight in all the lesser punish- 
w, which constitute three-fourths of the whole amount in- 



at all. 
ments, 

flicted even for the offences tried by jury.* They are not very 
formidable in the eyes of the crime classes. So littie, that it is a 
very common occurrence to find offences committed in winter- 
time, and when distress prevails, for the sake of getting housed 
and fed in gaol. Men come out, for the most part, with ruddier 
cheeks and plumper bodies than they went in with : then the 
r^ularity of habits and diet improve their health. Still punish- 
ments have a deterring effect; and, though its existence be 
exaggerated on the one hand, it may not be wholly denied on 
the other. This deterring effect is mostly at work among the 
classes who are one degree above the crime classes, and who 
would otherwise be in vast peril of falling there. The higher 
class of punishments, whether of death or exile, are certainly 
deterring ; but the great bulk of punishments are only very par- 
tially so, and thus they fail alike to answer either of the main 
objects for which punishments are inflicted, to the deep disgrace 
of our philanthropic pretensions as a people. 

6. Uncertainty and Caprice of /S^^ewccs.— Nothing can exceed 
the caprice with which sentences are passed, or the wild incon- 
sistency with which they are dealt by different judges. Many 
of the proceedings in courts are such as would scarcely be cre- 
dited were they reported verbatim. I shall confine the veiy few 
remarks I shall make under this branch of my subject to the 
verdicts given and the sentences pronounced. A few simple 
facts will suffice. 

Two boys were tried the same day at one of our sessions courts 
last year. The first, aged about 16, for obtaining goods under 
false pretences. He pleaded guilty. Now there can be no doubt 
that, however the law may distinguish between the two offences, 
that of fraud is one bespeaking far more moral turpitude than 
that of simple theft : to the dishonesty of the thief must be added 
the knaveiy of the liar. It is per se a moral offence of much 
deeper turpitude. The lad in this case happened to have had 
the advantage of respectable birth and a passable education. 
One of the magistrates interested himself in his behalf, and whis- 
pered to the chairman, who passed sentence nearly as follows: " I 
am deeply pained, very deeply pained [emotion] to see a youth, 
the son of^ respectable parents, who has had the inestimable 
blessing of a pious and watchful nurture from his cradle upwards 
[faltering.voice], falling, alas ! into the vortex of vice. It is, 
indeed, a duty — a most distressing duty, I may say — to me to be 
thus compelled [sobbing] to add another wound to the afflicted 

» In 1847, out of tbe 21,542 wbo were convicted^ no less than 15,498 were 
imprisoned for only 6 months and under, and most of them 3 months and under. 
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hearts of your poor unhappy parents by consigning you to a 
humiliating punishment, which I earnestly hope and pray may 
have the effect of rescuing you from a further aberration from 
the paths of viitue and respectability. The sentence of the court 
upon you is, that you be imprisoned without hard labour in 
tne common gaol [fresh sobs] of this city for the space of 
three weeks !" The other case was that oi a poor half-starved 
and half-clothed lad, younger than the other, who could neither 
read nor vmie : he was convicted of picking pockets in a fair. 
Chairman : " I perceive very clearly indeed that you are a very 
bad, hardened fellow ; I say I perceive that very clearly, for it 
has not escaped me [looking very wise], that you were found 
with no less than three pocket-handkerchiefs upon you ! This 
convinces me that this is not your first offence. The sentence 
of the court upon you is, that you be transported to such place 
beyond the seas as her majesty, &c. may appoint, for the term 
of ten years." Now, every reason given in the first case for a 
short sentence was a strong ground for a heavy one. The greater 
the enlightenment, the more unpardonable the guilt. Every fact 
in the latter case was in favour of lenience. The three hand- 
kerchiefs were probably all stolen at the same or nearly the 
same time, arid constituted morally but one offence with the same 
pitiable plea of hunger as a palliation. The first was a case for 
severity, the second for compassion ; the treatment they received 
precisely the reverse. I have seen a woman transported by one 
judge for ten years for the same offence that I have seen a man 
let off* with two months' imprisonment by another judge. It is 
a common occurrence, when two courts are sitting, for prisoner's 
counsel, in a bad case, to manoeuvre to get the trial in one court 
instead of the other, because it will make all the difference whe- 
ther his client is transported or not. These things have a bad 
effect on the public mind, as well as on the prisoners themselves. 
Justice is less a matter of principle than a lottery, and so it must 
be while the law allows so niuch discretion to a body of men, 
many of whom have so little of it to exercise. A prisoner, for 
instance, who is convicted of having stolen an apple, after a 
previous conviction of having stolen a pear, is liable to be im- 
prisoned for a day, or transported for hfe, at the option of the 
chairman of a quarter sessions ! * 

* The recorder of Gloucester has recently adopted a most effective punishment 
for professional pickpockets. He sentences them to two or three floggings. 
This is a degradation which causes them to lose caste with their gangs. Tne 
effect was manifestly good. Another improvement is to sentence for different 
terms of imprisonment— odd numbers of weeks or days, so as to have them dis* 
charged from prison, when the terms expire, at different times. It prevents 
confederates from leaving in company. 

I conducted the prosecution of a man lately, who, without any kind of provo* 
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Some judges and chairmen seem to imagine that their first 
duty is to convict nineteen out of eveiy twenty prisoners they' 
try : they protect the witnesses for the prosecution, interrupt the 
defence, and sum up in a speech for a conviction, omitting or 
garbling half the facts in the prisoner's favour. Others evince 
just as much anxiety that there should be no conviction unless 
the evidence amounts to demonstration. There are many excel- 
lent painstaking and even-handed men among the chairmen of 
our quarter sessions as well as on the Bench, but the number 
who fall within the two descriptions just given is disgracefully 
large. As r^ards the sentences, the defect is nearly always on 
the side of a mistaken mercy — they are very much too lenient. 
More than one of our judges have favoured the faithless conduct 
and folly of juries who have latterly acquitted atrocious mur- 
derers on the pleas of insanity and " uncontrollable impulse," put 
forth under circumstances which rendered any such plea an insult 
to their common sense. Mr. Baron Rolfe, in a late case, thus wisely 
commented on this "idle sophistry," as he justly termed it: — 

" The witnesses called for the defence had described the prisoner 
as acting from uncontrollable impulse, and they had made other 
statements of the value of which it would be for the jury to decide ; 
bat he must say that it was his opinion that such evidence ought to 
be f canned by juries with very great jealousy and suspicion^ because 
it might tend to the pei*fect justification of every crime that was 
committed. What was the meaning of not being able to resist moral 
influence ? Every crime was committed under an influence of such 
a description, and the object of the law was to compel persons to 
control these influences) and if it was made an excuse for a person 
who had committed a crime, that he had been goaded to it by some 
impulse which medical men might choose to say he could not con- 
trol, he must observe that such a doctrine would be fraught with 
very great danger to the interests of society." 

Any crime under the sun might be justified in the same way, 
and the perpetrator acquitted, though his hands reeked with the 
blood OT a dozen victims. In fact, the more people he mur- 
dered, the more "uncontrollable" would be the "impulse," and 
therefore the innocence of the murderer. If a few juries could 
only be prosecuted for penury, and sent to the treadmill, who 
adopted this pemidous and unspeakably mistaken humanity, it 
would be a great benefit to society. Hitherto all the fine sym- 

cation, seized a young girl near Gloucester, beat her so as to fracture the nose, 
destroy one eye, and produced concussion of the brain ; he kicked her violently 
when on the ground, and then, taking her by the legs, flung her over a parapet- 
fence, where she fell ten feet to the ground. The prisoner was defended, but no 
fact was establiilted in his favour. The jury found him guilty of an assault with 
intent to do grievous bodily harm. The judge seatenced him to twelve months' 
imprisonment, with hard labour ! Such misplaced lenience is a direct invitation 
to crime. The friends of the girl will live in terror of fresh outrage. 
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pathies of men have gone with tlie criminals who stand charged 
"with heinous crimes. It is time that consideration should begin 
to bestow itself on the millions of innocent persons whose lives 
or safety may be imperilled by these morbid sympathies and 
cowardly feelings. 

The latitude of sentence left to judges for all minor offences 
is also an evil, inasmuch as we have already seen it operates 
against both the objects of punishment. No felon should receive 
less than six months' imprisonment to enable him to receive any 
benefit from a reformatory discipline where there is one, or to 
inspire a deterring dread of like chastisement where there is none. 
The power of reducing sentences should be given to those who 
may apportion such diminution of punishment according to the 
benefit it effects during imprisonment, so that it may be. left to 
operate on the prisoner as an inducement to his improvement. 
The data on which the best judges appoiiion a sentence of im- 
prisonment or transportation are most faulty and liable to error ; 
for it is clearly not always the outward facts and ostensible cha- 
racter, either of an offender or his offence, which can properly 
determine the amount of penal discipline he may require. Even 
now, wherever a good system of moral and penal training is 
pursued, as, for example, at " the Philanthropic," the power is 
necessarily exercised of changing the period to which the ori- 
ginal sentence extended, and of adapting and proportioning it to 
the improvement of the prisoner. Scope, therefore, should be 
given to the superintendents of the reforming discipline, and no 
felon should for his first offence be sentenced to the present 
absurdly short terms of imprisonment. This, however, will be 
more fully and properly considered in a chapter on remedies. 

7. Corrupting Effects of Prisons, — A prisoner who had been 
often in American prisons, which were as little reformatory as our 
own, on being questioned as to the moral character and effects 
of prisons, said, " Why they are devils' schools, and nothing 
short of it." Corruption begins the moment a man enters a 
prison of the ordinary class. 

The total absence of classification which usually prevails places 
the most corrupting and the least corrupted in close companion- 
ship ; far closer and more intimate than under the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life ; for in a state of freedom no two persons are 
constantly together, and when they are, external things lessen 
the intensity of their intercourse ana the force of their sympathy. 
Wherever men are kept in close companionship, shut out from 
the world, and apart from the circumstances which ordinarily 
disturb the influences of association, a sort of mesmeric sym- 
pathy is generated, frightfully favourable to the nurture of vice 
and the progress of corruption. 
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I saw a mail advanced in years tried on tlie clearest evidence 
for an indescribable offence at a county assizes. He was ac- 
quitted, as very frequently happens in such cases. I chanced to 
be in the gaol a few days after, and found this very man, who 
had been already re-committed for a subsequent offence, in com- 
pany with a herd of lads in a room with no sort of occupation 
except that of corrupting every person around him. The go- 
vernor of the gaol admitted the evil, and the inevitable result of 
such companionship, but lamented that he had no power to pre- 
vent it, or means of classifying them, and had no right to require 
these untried prisoners to work. They would in that case remain 
in this corrupting state of idleness and vice, according to law, 
until the next quarter sessions, which did not occur for two months. 
The following passage from one of the recent reports of the ex- 
cellent chaplain of the Pentonville prison,* who has spent no 
small portion of his life in gaols, is not one iota stronger than 
the truth. He says: — "Prisons, as they are throughout the 
country, generally speaking, are schools m which every thing 
wicked, deceitful, impious and abominable is practised, taught 
and propagated, at the great expense of public money and public 
morals." The work of corruption that goes on in these " devils' 
schools" is not merely incidental — it is part of the system pursued 
by the inmates, to which the state of our prison discipline gives 
scope. The young and comparatively innocent are especially 
the objects of this habitual corruption. Here is an illustration, 
given also by the last-cited authority : — 

** A verij young hoy, seven years ofagey was brought in a few hours 
after, charged, in company with other two boys, somewhat older, with 
stealing some iron piping from the street. The little fellow — it was 
the first time he had ever been in such a place— cried bitterly all the 
afternoon of the Saturday, but by the Monday morning the exhorta- 
tions of his companions, and their sneers at his softness, had recon- 
ciled him to his situation, and the eldest of the three was teaching him 
to pick pockets, practising his skill on almost all the other prisoners. 
His mother came to see him in the forenoon, and the boy was again 
ove]*whe]med with grief. Again his companions jeered him, calling 
him by certain opprobrious epithets in use amongst such characters, 
and in a short time the boy was pacified and romping merrily with 
bis associates." 

This account was given by a thoroughly-reformed prisoner 
who spoke from what he had himself witnessed : — 

" In the assize-yard there was a considerable number of what are 
called first ofienders, nine or ten, including myself, the remainder 
forming an overwhelming majority ; two of them murderere, both of 

' The Rev. Joseph Kingsmill. 
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whom were subsequently condemned to death. I cannot reflect with- 
out pain on the reckless conduct of these two unhappy men during 
the few weeks I was with them. As regarded themselves^ they ap- 
peared indifferent to the probable result of their coming trial. They 
even went so far as to have a mock trial in the day-room, when, one 
of the prisoners sitting as judge, some othere acting as witnesses, and 
others as counsel, all the proceedings of the court of justice were gone 
through, the sentence pronounced and mockingly carried into execu- 
tion. • I shall not soon forget that day, when one of these murderers 
was placed in the cell amongst us, beneath the assize court, a few 
moments after the doom of death had been passed upon him. Pri- 
soners on these occasions eagerly inquire ^ What is the sentence?' 
Coolly pointing the forefinger of his right hand to his neck, he said, 
^ I am to hang.' He then broke into a fit of cursing the judge, and 
mimicked the manner in which he had delivered the sentence. The 
length of his trial was then discussed, all the circumstances that had 
been elicited during its progress were detailed and dwelt upon ; the 
crowded state of the couit, the eagerness of the individuals present to 
get a sight of him, the grand speech of his counsel, all were elements 
that seemed to have greatly gratified his vanity, and to have drugged 
him into a forgetfulness of the bitterness of his doom. He then dwelt 
upon the speech he should make on the scaffold, was sure there would 
be an immense concourse of people at his execution, as it was a holi- 
day week ; and, from these and numerous other ^considerations, drew 
nourishment to that vanity and love of distinction which had in no 
small degree determined, perhaps, the commission of his crime. To 
minds in the depths of ignorance, and already contaminated by vicious 
and criminal courses of life, such a man becomes an object of admi- 
ration. They obtain from him some slight memorial, such as a lock 
of his hair,,or some small part of his dress, which they cherish with 
a sentiment, for which veneration is the most appropriate term, while 
the notoriety he has obtained may incite them to the perpetration of 
some act equally atrocious.^' 

8. The Infamies of Transportation — ^These have been long 
before the public. The colonisation of crime, after proceeding for 
so many long years, at length became too revolting for endurance. 
The " probationary system" was then attempted, of which Van 
Diemen's Land was the scene. It was devised for the reformation 
of the convicts. Its imbecility, and the positive evils which it 
produced and aggravated, deepened the culpability of the colonial 
department of our government, and consummated the evidence 
of its mischievous imbecility. This system has been subsequently 
suspended, and on the proposal to restore it in a modified shape, 
the select committee of the legislative council of New South 
Wales in 1846 thus expressed their opinion on the subject, — who 
are borne out by the subsequent petitions and ind^nant memorials, 
which burst forth from the free settlers throughout the colony 
against a recurrence of the infliction : — 
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'^ In thus submitting to an open renewal of transportation, your 
committee concur in opinion with the majority of the witnesses exa* 
mined, that it ought only to be toleratea upon the express under- 
standing that the probation system of gangs now in operation in 
Norfolk Islasd and Van Diemen's Land, or any conceiTaole modifi- 
cation of it, by which convicts are to be aggregated in masses, shall 
on no account be introduced into the colony ; as being not only the 
least eflScient system of secondary punishment which can be resorted 
to, hut the most unreformatory which was ever devised, * * * 
On the utter failure of those anticipations, and the revolting crimes 
with which this new experiment has been attended, it is not necessaiy 
that your committee should dwell. Some slight evidence on those 
topics has been taken ; but your committee have not had time, nor 
did they consider it necessary, to go into elaborate proof of the vicious 
and detestable working of a system, which has been over and over 
again denounced by the community which has been polluted by it, — 
polluted by it to that degree, that an intelligent gentleman lately 
arrived from that colony, asserted without hesitation at the public 
meeting lately convened to petition your honourable house against 
the proposed resumption of transportation, *that the worst days of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were not so bad as the present days of Van 
Diemen's Land ; and that full proof of this statement miffht be had 
by referring to the fearful records of the Jericho station.' 

This lucid statement by no means rests on hostile testimony. 
Earl Grrey has, with his characteristic candour, published the 
despatches of his own governors of these places; and here is 
their own account of their own establishments. 

Sir W. Denison, the governor of Van Diemen's Land, writes 
thus : — 

^' The universal opinion expressed by ail who have had an oppor* 
tunity of judging, is that, witn very few exceptions; the convict issues 
from the probation station a worse man in every respect than when 
he entered it." 

Grovemor Latrobe's general view of morals in the colony is 
briefly stated as follows : — 

** In spite of all the superior arrangements of the system, vice of 
every description is to be met with on everv hand, not as isolated 
spots, but as a pervading stain. As long as the convict remained one 
of the mass congregated in the gangs, whether ^ probation,' * hiring,' 
or ^ punishment, it is impossible to resist the conclusion, that in spite 
of every eflPort from within or without, the general tendency is to 
deeper degradation." 

Vices, which one must apologise to the brute creation for calling 
bestial, abound according to the same authority. 

On the all important branch of religious instruction the go- 
vernor further says, — 

^^ Passing on to another class of important functionaries — the reli- 
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gious instructors and catechists — I regret to state my impression, that 
aflter all the stress laid upon the necessity of providing adequately 
for the religious and moral instruction of the convicts under the new 
system, in no particular has the difficulty of attaining the object been 
more glaringly apparent ; both in number and in general character 
and qualifications, the class of men whose services were at command 
were not of the stamp that must be employed if a reasonable hope of 
success were to be indulged." 

So much for reformation. He sums up his malediction of the 
system thus : — 

" But further, I need not conceal my conviction that any system 
that would accumulate vice, without a sure and certain corresponding 
power to restrain and reform, must be termed a vicious one, and that 
the probation system, so called, has been a fatal experiment so far as 
it has proceeded, and the sooner it is put an end to the better for the 
credit of the nation and of humanity." 

The system which has for so many years been pursued at 
home in the mode of transporting Governor Latrobe thus de- 
scribes : — 

'' The course hitherto pursued has been, that instead of the felon 
proceeding at once from the dock, where he receives sentence for his 
crime, to the solitary cell and the steady discipline by which the ex- 
piation should commence, he has been consigned to the uncertain 
discipline, and almost certain contamination of the hulk, and possibly 
of the outward passage, to be placed on his arrival in the colonies, in 
a position where no possible outlay or exertion of government can 
secure the maintenance of the discipline prescribed, or the infliction, 
neither more nor less of the measure of punishment so carefully, 
awarded ; or the measure of instruction or moral support which he 
requires ; a position wherein he is to become acquamted with new 
forms of vice, and in which the climate, as far as its influence may 
be felt, is a provocative to idleness and crime rather than a restraint." 

The amount of criminality directly caused by this vicious 
system it were difficult to estimate. The responsibility of the 
government in having maintained it is most fearful. At length 
they appear to have been roused to a sense of their culpability. 
Earl Grey recommends to Governor Sir C. A. Fitzroy in his des- 
patch of Sept. 3rd, 1847 :— 

" The system of assignment, though no doubt of great pecuniary 
advantage to those of the settlers in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen^ Land, to whom it was the means of affording a supply of 
gratuitous, or at all events of very cheap labour, is one which has 
heen condemned on grounds so conclusive, that I cannot anticipate 
the possibility of its ever being resumed." 

The plan adopted as a substitute for the past iniquitous system 
is described in a despatch from Earl Grey to Sir William Deni- 
son, dated April 27, 1848. The primary change is, that convicts 
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shall undei'go a r^formatoiy discipline at home^ inasmuch as the 
results at Pentonville have been favourable. It is intended that 
they shall first undergo here a separate imprisonment for periods 
varying from six to eighteen months ; that they shall then pass 
another period of reformatory imprisonment at the works at 
Gibraltar and Beimuda : — 

" That, after having gone through the two first stages of punish- 
ment already adverted to, they should be removed, as holders of 
tickets of leave, to Van Diemen's Land. It is intended that this 
removal should, as a general rule, with the exception hereafter men- 
tioned, take place at Uie expiration of half the original sentences, the 
period of penal labour, however, being liable to extension in case of 
serious misconduct, and to abridgment as a reward for industry and 

food conduct. ♦ * * * It is proposed, however, that it should 
e one of the conditions on which alone convicts should be removed 
thus early from the two first and more severe stages of punishment, 
in order to be placed in the comparatively advantageous position of 
holders of tickets of leave in Van Diemen's Land, that tney should 
agree to repay, from the earnings of their labour in the colony, the 
cost of their conveyance to it. * * * * In the case of men sen* 
tenced only for seven years, and whose industry and general conduct 
had been satisfactory, it would probably be expedient that the condi- 
tional pardon should be gmnted immediately on the repayment by 
them of the cost of their removal, and in all cases the regular pay- 
ments of the instalments for this purpose would be regarded as strong 
evidence of the industry and good conduct, which ought to be the 
ground of the recommendation for a conditional pardon.'' 

With regard to female convicts. Lord Grey expresses great 
difficulty. They cannot be dealt with as respects hard labour in 
the same manner with male convicts. They are to be transported 
at much earlier periods, and therefore, it is to be feared, after far 
less reformatory discipline, although they require it most. The 
conclusion of Earl Grey's despatch evinces a sense of the diffi- 
culty of his course, and a desire to improve it, which does honour 
to his heart and understanding ; he says, — 

" We are far from supposing that upon this most difficult subject, 
after so many attempts to contrive efiective methods of punishment, 
and, it is painful to add, so many failures, we are likely to have yet 
succeeded m devising a system which does not still requn*e very great 
improvement. On the contrary, we are fully sensible of the need 
there will be of such improvements, and we shall be most anxious to 
receive any suggestions tor effecting them which your experience and 
observation may enable you to ofier." 

It is now resolved to transport again, after the convicts have 
undergone some discipline, which, it is to be feared, will be of 
too military a character. Their treatment and length of sentence 
i^ to be regulated by their conduct. This is a decided improve- 
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ment on the old sygtein. But it is capable of much beneficial 
modification, and will not, as it is, prove wholly successfiiL 

Ere we proceed to the all important consideration of the re- 
medies still required for penal reformation, let us dwell for a 
moment on the fearful sin of this nation, in increasing the cri- 
minality of criminals by its modes of punishing them. There is 
no fact better attested than this. Instead of reforming crinunals, 
we have almost invariably made them worse than before. Om* 
gaols have been nurseries, and our penal colonies, transplantations 
of vice, where we have literally reared new nations of miscreants. 
And yet we have the audacity to boast of our Christianity ! and 
to vaunt our missionary efforts to evangelise the heathen ! — we 
who have done more than all the other people of Europe put 
together to spread new crimes among pagans, and debase the 
morals of savages ! 

I am satisfied that our mode of punishing crime has done 
as much to increase it as any other cause. To this subject I must 
revert in discussing remedies for crimes. 



CHAPTER III. 

PENAL DISCIPLIN:|E: and liEMEDIES FOB CfllME, 

Punishments should be reformatory as well as penal. There is 
no authority throughout the New Testament for any penalty 
imposed by man on man which has not reformation for its 
object. In the command to " do good to all men" they who 
stand most in need of amendment are surely not excepted. It 
is impossible to state what punishments ought to be more clearly 
or truly than by a direct contradiction of the unhappy assertion 
of the Archbishop of Dubhn | who says, in his ^* Thoughts on 
Secondary Punishments," " We cannot admit that the reforma- 
tion of the convict is an essential part of punishment : it may be 
joined incidentally, but cannot necessarily belong to a penal 
system." The conclusion to which all human policy, as well as 
actual experience, leads us, is, that reformation of all criminals, 
but especially of convicts, is not only essential, but' the most 
essential part of punishment : that it ought not to be joined in- 
cidentally, but that it necessarily belongs to a penal system. 
That the present penal system has a very slight effect, if any at 
all, in deterring crime, has been shown in the foregoing pages. 
The mere pain suffered by the prisoner or convict from his 
punishment is no gain to society unless it protects them from 
some repetition of offence. The number of recommitments, and 
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the certain evidence that the great majority of criminals are 
habitnal offenders, is conclusive proof that they are not deterred 
from offences by any such pain to any extent which could justify 
its infliction unless there were a higher and more profitable 
object in view. And this object is reformation : an object which 
concerns the welfare alike of the offender and of society, who 
are deeply interested in the suppression of crime. To them it 
makes all the difference between having a good or a bad man 
among them. The true policy of punishment is the reformation 
of the criminal. 

Sir Edward Coke well says, in his Epilogue to the Third 
Institute, <* We have found by experience, that it is not frequent 
and often punishment that doth prevent like offences, tnelior est 
enim jusUtia vere pr€Bveniens quam severe puniensy agreeing with 
the rule of the pnysician for the safety of the body, prcestat 
eautela quam medela" And yet we hear at every quarter sessions 
and assizes learned judges and sedate justices, after sundry 
previous convictions, haranguing the prisoners they transport in 
this fashion : <* Prisoner, you have been imprisoned thrice before, 
and I find that you have been twice privately whipped, never^ 
theless (or notwithstanding) all that has been thus done to re> 
claim you has had no effect upon you: lenience is evidently 
useless, you are a hardened offender. The sentence of the court 
upon you is, that you be transported to such place beyond the 
seas, &c. &c." Now if these learned persons were to say instead 
of this : " Prisoner, you have been several times punished without 
any means being taken to reclaim you, but only, in fact, to cor- 
rupt and harden you; in consequence of which you have become 
more criminal than you were before, and we have no right to 
punish you again in the same wicked and silly manner,'' — they 
would say the exact truth, instead of uttering and ministering to 
a most mischievous fallacy. 

Mabillon, a Benedictine monk, gave us a skeleton of prison 
discipline two hundred years ago, which might have talight us 
better : and were there no other or fuller code it might alone 
suffice, so wise and apt to the purpose is it. He says, 

*^ There should be in such a place several cells like those of the 
Chartreux, with a workshop, in which the prisoners might be emplojred 
at some useful work. To each cell also might be attached a little 
garden to be thrown open to the prisoner at certain hours for the 
benefit of labour and exercise in the open air. They should attend 
public worship at first in a separate lodge or compartment, and after- 
wards in the choir with the congregation at large so soon as they 
should have passed the earlier stages of penal discipline, and given 
proofs of penitence. Their diet should be coarse and poor, and 
their fasts frequent. They should receive frequent exhortation, and 
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the master of the gaol, either in person or by deputy, shouhl from 
time to time see them in private, at once to console and to strengthen 
them. Strangers should not be permitted to enter the place, from 
which all external society should be strictly excluded. * * ♦ It would 
be easy to make prisons more tolerable and more useful if men were 
but disposed to make the attempt." 

Indeed I think so too. The attempt is irksome to apathy ; 
and therefore is it that we hear so much of its difficulty. The way 
is never easy when the will is absent. 

Crime is a moral disease which requires a moral remedy. 
The opportunity of applying such remedy is afforded us by the 
power of retaining the offender. It is a high offence against 
society to fail in this duty. Let us see how it may be done. 

We will first turn to the means of reforming juvenile offenders, 
who are by far the most important class, and also who are 
not only the most susceptible of reformation, but whose amend- 
ment, owing to the probable duration of their lives, is of the most 
moment to the community. Before entering on the consideration 
of the fittest mode of effecting this great object, here let us 
glance at some of the efforts already made in the same direction. 
The most successful of these institutions is, I believe, that of 
Mettray in France. It appears to me to be an example well 
worthy of attention. I have, therefore, translated the following 
account of this very interesting colony* from a recent report 
issued by its governors. 

ACCOUNT OF METTRAY. 

" Usually one of the directors goes himself to fetch the new 
colonists from the central prisons, and many of them come from very 
distant departments ; this distance is a great advantage, as it entirely 
removes the prisoner from his former habits, his bad relations, and 
he is thus in some measure transported into the interior. The journey 
from the central prison to the colony inspires the children with con- 
fidence in, and familiarity with, their excellent guides ; three days on 
the road is frequently sufficient to acquaint the director with the 
habits, thoughts, intelligence and defects of those who are confided 
to his care. 

" From the moment the prisoner arrives at Mettray he is placed in 
a family, and he is either employed in agriculture or a worksliop, and 
they keep an account of his age, his strength, and, as far as possible, 
of his individual competency.''^ 

* See sketch of it in frontispiece. 

' The Abb^ Fissiaux, the zealous and skilful director of the penitentiary 
colony of St. Pierre, near Marseilles, recommends, if it is possible, to make the 
child follow the same profession as that of his family if it be a good and honest 
one. This is a good idea ; the colonist after his imprisonment will be naturally 
brought back to his family. I have not seen in the reports of the directors of 
Mettray if they keep any account of this fact ; but I know them too well to 
believe that it has escaped them. 
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" The child is made to undergo a sort of interrogatory regarding 
his origin, of the offence which brought liim to the dock, and of all 
the details which compose his short and, frequently, melancholy 
history. These details are inscribed on a list in which will be noted 
successively eyery thing concerning each colonist, his residence in the 
colony, his conduct, and his destination after he has lefl it. These 
pictures are already, and will become still more, a very curious 
document, from whence statistics will draw for morals more than one 
lesson. 

" It teaches us that out of 797 children passed through Mettray 
since its foundation (1840 to 1847), 144 were natural children, the 
fathers of 151 are in prison, 99 are by first marriages, whose fathers 
or mothers are re-married, many were the melancholy fruits of sin, a 
great many were orphans, and the parents of nearly all of them were 
plunged in deep distress. 

** It is from this register that I have read the following questions, 
the facts and not the terms of which I have retained : 

" What is your name ? — Ch . 

" How old are you? — Seven. 

*' Why are you in prison ? — Mother sent me every night into the 
market gardens where vegetables are cultivated, to the gates of Paris : 
I was to bring back so many artichokes, so many salads, &c., or else 
I was beaten and not allowed any thing to eat. 

" What is your sentence? — To be retained here till I am twenty 
years of age. 

" And your mother's? — One year's imprisonment. 

" From which house do you come ? — From C. 

" How did you find yourself there? — I felt myself going. I 
thought myself finished. 

" Xfter reading these words one is surprised to learn that many 
children in the course of the first few days after their arrival at 
Mettray beg earnestly to be restored to a central prison : there they 
were round a good stove with warm clothes, and at most a shuttle in 
their bands ; there, for their bad words and evil actions, they were 
more at liberty, and were not in the fear of continual punishments. 
The colonists who, for the most part, hold this language, are those 
who soon feel the benefit and pleasure of work ; the most refractory 
do not resist the few days passed in the cell, and all become so much 
accustomed to the regime of Mettray that scarcely any of them try 
to escape; a very remarkable fact when we reflect that they are 
children accustomed to vagabondage, and whom no wall imprisons. 
None of the efibrts to escape have been efiective. 

'^ What is the life of a colonist once classed in a family ? 

" At five o'clock in summer, at six in the winter, rising, dress- 
ing, washing, prayer in each section; work till eight o'clock; half- 
an-hour for breakfast and recreation; three hours of work; one 
hour for dinner and amusement. During the summer a class of two 
hours in the greatest heat, then work for four hours. In winter, on 
the contrary, work for four hours and class of two hours in the light^ 

H 
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a» hcmr for supper, evening song, prayer ; at nine o'clock tbey retire 
to rest, 

'^ A few details on food, work and class. 

^^ The age and work of children require substantial support ; they 
have 750 * grammes' of bread daily, twfce a week bacon or beef at 
one meal only, the remainder of the time vegetables and soup, &c. 
There is not, as in the ' maison centrale,' a canteen. 

^' All the children, reassembled, after rising, by the sound of the 
clarion, are reviewed by one of the directors ; the work is distributed. 
Each section, under the inspection of its foreman and his eldest bro- 
ther, either goes to the fields or to the workshop. This movement is 
made to the sound of the clarion ; more regime and more precision 
are thus maintained. The children accustom themselves to military 
regularity ; how imiportant is that, especially for children destined for 
agriculture, — they will not imitate that slowness, that nonchalance^ 
defects so common among our labourers. 

As we have before stated, agriculture is the important industry of 
Mettray ; every year it is progressing under the enlightened influ- 
ence of Monsieur le Comte de Gasparin, president pt the paternal 
society ; the enterprise extends ; 203 hectares have been taken within 
the last year by the colony to farm, whilst at first they only took 12. 

^^ When the children cannot work in the fields they are occupied 
in breaking stones under shed^i ; they are by this means rendered 
Q9,p«bble of becoming * cantonniers,' and even * piqueurs..' In 1843, 
900 metres of road were made by the colonists. 

" The cultivation of mulbeny trees and ' la magnanerie' has been 
naturalized at Mettray ; it has been deemed necessary to propagate a 
t^ranch of industry for which France pays annually to foreigners 
and strangers upwards of sixty millions. 

^^ A certain number of children are employed in horticulture, 
which is too much neglected in France ; it would really appear that 
they regard as a luxury a trade which supplies us with fruit and 
vegetables, that is to say, which form half of our ordinary food. 

" To point out the other trades we cannot do better than to repro- 
duce the list which is laid down in the report of 1847. Of 500 
children now there are 

Agriculturists .. 335{^-Ji;Sl5 

Glanieners 50 

Cartwrights 18 

Blacksmiths 12 

Farriers 10 

Wooden Shoemakers . . 16 

" There are still many details to give (that I cannot, as I could 
wish, relate) as to the manner in which the colonists work. 

' Few children continue tailors ; but tbey do not give up this trade before 
they know at lea^t bow to mend their clothes, a very useful acquirement to poor 
people. 

' These are children who come from the sea-side and wish to be sailors ; 
Aey are also useful in the manufacture of hammocks. 



Joiners 
Tailors i . . 
Shoemakers 
Masons 
Rope Makers 
Sail Makers » 



12 

18 

12 

6 

8 

3 
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*^ One is struck on entering the workshops, or in walking through 
the fields, with the cheerfulness, and at the same time with the atten^ 
tion of the workmen ; scarcely ever any murmurs, resistance or dis- 
obedience. These excellent results may be ascribed in great measure 
to the active sonreillance, the amicable encouragement, and the ex- 
ample of the foremen and the principals. They nave likewise stimu- 
lated the colonists to emulation with as much skill as morality. One 
part of the work b given as piece work, and the colonists take pride in 
rendering themselves worthy of this confidence. They are taught to 
consider it an honour to be useful to their companions, and especi- 
ally to their masters, and those only are employed in the detached 
works, the care of the kitchen, of the bakehouse, the kitchen garden, 
and in waiting at table on the foremen who have been the best con- 
ducted. From time to time co-operations take place in the workshops 
between the colonists ; children give place among themselves, and 
the best receive a trifling pecuniary reward, which is placed in the 
BVYu^ bank. 

^' The same emulation is kept up in the class. We have seen that 
the colonists only pass two hours a day there ; they do not wish to 
£git]gue them, they only seek to give them elementary instruction suf- 
ficient to fit them for the station they are one day to fill. All the 
children were at first assembled in one class only, placed with the 

greatest care, and instructed by the excellent mutual method; but 
le directors have easily noticed that this method leaves to the in- 
structor little moral influence over each of the children. He is in 
some degree only a kind of wheelwork mover of mechanism. They 
have also added to the mutual the simultaneous method, and they 
derive great benefit by making the classes. The children are assem- 
bled in a general class for certain exercises ; they proclaim there on 
Sunday the places which are given them.^ 

" The Sunday ! — need I say that it is observed, that it is sanctified 
at Mettray ? But how interrupt work and avoid idleness ? We must 
obey the great and divine law of rest, but at the same time we must 
preserve among the colonists that activity which is the safeguard of 
their good conduct ; we must not lose sight of that rule of one of the 
Fathers of the Church, which the directors have adopted. Let the 
devil always find tts occupied in something useful (Report, 1845, p. 
20). The Sunday occupations in the central prisons cause perplexity 
to the directors ; at Mettray there is not an hour in that day wnich is 
not occupied in something useful. 

" Service is regularly performed, and the children assist at it with 
a devotion which bespc^s the sincerity of the feelings which inspire 
them ; their hearts are touched by the excellent example of their di- 
rectors, of their foremen, of all those employed in the house ; their 

* At certain periods of the year each family points out six of the best in- 
structed members, who compose essays vith those sent by other femilies. These 
exercises are followed by a distribution of prizes. By tbfs double combination 
of the daily class by rooms-full, and this kind of general meeting, arises emula- 
tion, which always ensures the assembling of a greater number of competitors. 

h2 
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tninds are convinced by the siipple and^ substantial lessons which 
they receive, almost every hour of the day, and particularly on the 
Sunday. On that day, after mass, a sermon is preached to them by 
their worthy chaplain, M. TAbbe Gatian Brault, a man full of zeal, 
charity and toleration. Another sermon is preached by one of the 
directors in the course of the day. Oh ! how can they be better pre- 
pared to undergo the hardships of a humble and painful existence, 
the burden of hard times, than in making them know and love Him 
whose life will be their example, whose death their hope, whose 
grace their support. He who said to their protectors, go, and do not 
despair ; it is not the will of your Father who is in Heaven that one 
of Mis little ones should perish,^ 

" It is also from the mouth of their directors and their chaplain 
that they learn the following noble sentiments, — brotherly love to all 
mankind, devotion to their countiy, the cultivation of honour; this 
is what is taught them in phrases which issue from and go to the 
heart. The service and sermons only occupy one part of the Sunday ; 
they wish them, as also the morning and evening prayers, to be 
short : to increase their lenath would he to diminish their influence.^ 

" It is during the day of rest that the exercises of vocaP and even 
instrumental music take place : every one knows the great influence 
of music, a pleasure at the same time so pure and lively : this influence 
is felt at Mettray. If they teach any of the colonists to play on brass 
instruments it is not, as has been imagined, a useless luxury and 
pleasure: the discipline profits, the movements improve by being 
executed in time, and this measure is only possible with the sound of 
the clarions. Besides, at a later period the colonists may be placed 
in the country or in the army ; in the country a colonist who has 
learned to play a wind instrument tolerably well may be useful in a 
church : by these means he will increase his gains, will be placed on 
a good footing with the curate, and will be enabled to assist in the 
service ; in the army he will find a still better position. Wb see it, 
he has a thought for the future: in every good institution, as in 
nature, Tto^Ainr/ is in vain. Gymnastic exercises occupy part of Sunday; 
the body is thereby fortified, developes itself, and receives that salutary 
fatigue which drives away wicked ideas and produces sound sleep. 
The colonists are particularly taught the use of nre-engines, under the 
direction of Monsieur Hubert; tney will in consequence be enabled 
to render great services in case of fire, and they have already in many 
instances helped to extinguish them in the country adjoining the 
colony; they only employ in these missions those colonists with 
whom they are the best satisfied, they must be taught that to be useful 
to one*s fellow creatures is an honour and a reward. . 

1 Non est voluntas ante Patrem vestrum qui in CGelis est, ut pereat unus de 
pusillis istis (Matthew, chap, xviii. verse 14). 

' Would that we were equally wise in our church. We combine two distinct 
services, in violation of the express direction of the Prayer-book, and in disregard 
of the divine precept — " use not vain repetitions." 

^ According to Willbem's plan. 
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" This last fact, as also the others which we have previously cited, 
show the admirable discernment with which the directors know how 
to distribute rewards, which are at the same time moral lessons: 
and we are naturally led to speak of the penal svstem of Mettray, the 
sanction and support of the discipline which is enforced : we have 
only glanced hastily at this important point, reserving it designedly. 

" The discipline at Mettray is, ana ought to be, very severe ; the 
least infringement is punished. But, for a penal law to be good, it 
must be sufficiently just to convince in striking, severe enough to 
intimidate before it strikes, and humane enough to correct him whom 
it strikes. The colonists find the punishments in general just ; for 
one part of the offence is judged by their companions, the directors 
only reserving to theiQselves the softening of the punishment. When 
a serious infringement is committed, the foreman is desired to send 
the prisoner to the ^ room of reflection ' a kind of place of deposit, 
where he remains some minutes before receiving a visit from the 
director; during this delay the child is quieted, the director learns 
the facts, and the punishment, if it is deserved, is never administered 
under the influence of irritation. The punishments are severe ; the 
following is the scale : 

Crossing out the name from the table of honour; 

Restraint ; 

Task work; 

Black bread and water ; 

Light cell ; 

Dark cell; 

Re-imprisonment in the central prison. 
Of all these punishments, the directors observe that the most effectual 
is being put in the cells. ^ The prisoners confined in these cells are 
there employed in striking the heads of nails, an occupation which 
puts in motion their arms and legs, or, during their daily out-door 
occupation, in breaking stones : they have rejected those odious pro- 
ceedings of the English tread-mill and Crank-mill, which misapplies 
the activity of the prisoners, as they say, in grinding the wind, 

" The teacher gives to all the prisoners in the cells one common 
lesson by the ingenious procede Villars, practised successfully in 
the Paris penitentiary. The directors, especially the chaplain, pay 
frequent visits to the prisoners ; conscience returned to its own 
functions, the powerful voice of religion, the want of liberty, pro- 
duce astonishing effects on the most ungovernable dispositions. The 
colonists feel it themselves : * We should prefer blows, some of them 
have said, after leaving, ^ but the cell is better for us' (Report of 
1841, page 29). 

" If^ we punish rigorously we should also reward in proportion. 
We give as the reward of labour labour itself, in entrusting the best 
conducted colonists with certain offices ; we have seen that they keep 
up emulation in allowing the colonists to dispose of posts among 

* We know that by the care of the prefet de police the penitentiary for young 
prisoners in Paris has been entirely organized according to the cellular system. 
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tbemselyes ; they establish also a sort of competition amone the dif- 
ferent families^ in rewarding those who have not been punished for a 
week. But the principal encouragement, the one most wished for and 
most prized, is toe inscription of their name on the table of honour ; 
to figure there they must be three months without punishment: it is 
the order of the day, the bulletin of the army, the golden book of the 

colony ! 

• ••••• 

*' Nearly all the children arrive at Mettray in a miserable state 
of health ; many have received in their birth a bad constitution ; un- 
wholesome food, and, especially, immoral habits, have gangrened a 
great number ; some have gone from the cell to the infirmaiy never 
to leave it. However, thanks to better diet and habits, and to tha 
good care of the Doctors Morand and Anglaaa, only twenty-seven 
children have died at Mettray : 

In 1840, 2 out of 102. 

In 1841, 6 out of 113. 

In 1842, 4 out of 160. 

In 1843, 4 out of 187. 

In 1844, 2 out of 289. 

In 1845, 4 out of 345. 

In 1846, 6 out of 450. 

Total, 27 

Out of these twenty-seven three only had been in the colony more 
than one year. The causes of death were — 

Phthisis 16 

Scrofula 6 

Brain fever 4 

Scarlet fever 1 

'* The colonists have a cemetery ; each of those who die are depo- 
sited in a grave, which the elder brothers of the family are entrusted 
to keep in order. All the children assist at the funerals, they are 
much touched by this honour done to their companions ; in the central 
prisons they knew that the bodies were taken to the common graves, 
and often elsewhere. 

" This is also an opportunity for the directors to address to them 
some touching and simple words, which engrave on the intellect the 
impression that the funeral pomp produces on the mind. Again, it 
is seen that no occasion is omitted of awakening in these young people 
religious feeling. By this means it most n*equently assumes its 
beneficial influence. The children are not admitted to the first com- 
munion till they are sufficiently instructed, without regard to age; 
the instructions are continued after the first communion, which is 
not, as often happens in that class of workmen, the last. 

" It is without hypocrisy, without affectation, without prompting, 
that the children approach the holy table ; the chaplain is forbidden 
from ever obtaining the remission of a single punishment; but the 
feults diminish in a remarkable manner at the approach of the solem* 
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nities of the cbarch (Report of 1845, p. 10). Some of the oolonnMs 
heg spontaneously to receive the sacrament ; though they know that 
during the week which follows the celebration of this great rite their 
faults are punished with double severity (Report of IS^, p. 18). It 
is also of their own wish that many wear the medals of the holy 
Virgin, or othef signs of reli^on ; and the alliance of religious feeling 
with that of honour is exhibited in a singular manner m a trifling 
incident which struck me : above the chests of many in the chambers, 

^' Between the Holy Virgin and the Almanack, 
Four pins in the wall nx Napoleon ! 

** By the side of the image of the mother whom they love is that 
of the hero whom they admire. 

'^ It is especially in the conduct of the colonists that we must 
follow and appreciate the excellent effects of religion and of its dis- 
cipline on tneir minds; it would be useless for them to become 
Christians, if they did not at the same time become better. 

" At Mettray, if there is any human I'espect, it leads to good ; 
thanks to the esprit de corps which animates the children, they feel 
dishonoured by a bad action. We have seen a family oblige one of 
its members to return a book which he had received as a reward, 
because he had since behaved ill ; another time a family requested 
the expulsion of a colonist who had degraded them by his conduct. 

" During the disasters caused in tne environs of Lyons by the 
inundations, one of the directors descnbed to the prisoners the 
frightful distress of the victims : the prisoners offered to give them 
one share of their food \ they wished to deprive themselves of one 
of their meals that the cost thereof might be thrown into the sub- 
scription. One only refused, and he was condemed to eat his share 
alone at the bottom of the table in the midst of his companions. 
Many other traits full of interest are related in the reports of the 
directors. I may be permitted to select one from that of 1841, p. 19. 

" * The worthy Abbe Fissiaux, who is at the head of the colony at 
Marseilles, while visiting Mettray, asked one of the colonists to 
point out to him the three best among them. Their looks were 
directed immediately to three children whose irreproachable conduct 
was unquestionable. 

'^ He put them to a still more delicate test. ^ Point out to me/ 
said he, ^ the worst subject.' All the children remained motionless : 
one only stepped forward, with a pitiful air, and said, in a low voice, 
* It is /.' ' My friend,' replied the Abb^, in embracing him, < your 
confession proves to me that you are mistaken, and I tell you 
frankly, I do not believe you.' Since then that child has con<- 
ducted himself pretty well, and very well indeed, compared with the 
past. 

'^ The names of more than half the children figure on the table of 
honour, on which they are never inscribed until they have been thre^ 
months without punishment; many are there for the fourth and 
even sixth times, which proves they have not required any punish^ 
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ment during nine, fifteen^ and eighteen months ; finally many have 
had their names inscribed there the whole time they were in the 
colony. 

" In the report of the elementaiy instruction, the results are not 
less satisfactory. Out of 797 children entered at Mettray (between 
1840 and 1847) 350 arrived perfectly ignorant, and have learned to 
read ; 304 have learned writing and arithmetic. We have already 
given the list of trades which have been taught them. 

" These results are admirable, but they are not sufficient. It is 
impossible for the colonists to remain at Mettray without being 
touched, softened, regenerated and bettered by this regular dis- 
cipline, this incessant care, these examples and daily lessons. Let 
them enter again into society, it is there they must be followed, freely 
exposed to evil counsels, to wicked temptations. Have you made 
them strong enough to persevere ? Are tliey better than the libe- 
rated who go out of prison to find new accomplices, and to give them- 
selves up to new misdeeds ? Tell us their history. Here it is : 

^0 children have left Mettray. 
231 have been placed out or returned to their families. 
60 in the army. 
29 in the navy. 
Out of the 300, 

214 have conducted themselves irreproachably. 
65 have behaved tolerably. 
4 have escaped inspection. 
17 have relapsed again. 

** The number of relapsed is then about 6 per cent. ; it would be 
still less, if it . were not necessary to liberate sometimes children 
scarcely twelve years of age. 

'^ The statistics of criminal justice do not specify the number of 
relapsed among the young prisoners who have left the central 

Erison ; they only know that in Wirtemburg, where 1800 children 
ave been left in the orphan asylums supported by the state, the 
number who have gone astray is 25 per cent. (Report of 1846, 
p. 24). 

" These figures prove much. They exemplify the value and effect 
of the system followed at Mettray better than a long discourse. We 
must attribute some part of these excellent results to the vigilant 
solicitude with which the directors and the parent society continue to 
patronize the colonists. No means are neglected to place them 
among honourable people; and that is not difficult, for numerous 
demands are addressed to the directors, who can choose situations 
for them. Nothing is neglected to place them in communication 
with those to whom they owe so much. Who does not know the 
danger of those secret associations which the liberated prisoners con- 
tract when they meet again, sort oi companions in crime, united to 
wage war with society? The old prisoners of Mettray associate 
together also, for duty and for virtue. They have promised each 
other that the first who is settled will use as his motto : To the 
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colony of Mettray, AH those who behave well for two years receive 
from the directors a symbolical ring, which bears this beautiful de- 
vice, Loyalty surpasses everything, A list, hung up in the classes 
of the colony^ contains the names, the residence, the trades of the 
children^ and the notes on their conduct which are transmitted by the 
patrons ; these notes are read to the colonists to serve them for models 
or lessons. The fear and the hope of seeing their name and their life 
known by all the colonists exercises over uiose who are placed there 
the most salutarv influence. Oflen on the Sunday the colonists who 
are in the neighbourhood x^ome to Mettray, weep in seeing the steeple 
of the colony, and embrace Messrs. Demetz and De Br^tign^res, 
their saviours after God ; they wish to lead for one day the life of 
their old companions. One of them, who is married, took his wife 
there. Those who are at a greater distance often write to the direc- 
tors, and these letters are read to the colonists, as a family reads the 
news of a brother. ' Attend strictly to what the directors tell you/ 
wrote one of them ; * they do not deceive you in the colony. It is 
when one has left that one regrets it, and that one knows how much 
trouble one has in gaining one's livelihood' (Report of 1846, p. 17). 

"The founders of Mettray can produce with confidence such 
results for the examination of the most incredulous. They may deny 
the ideas, but cannot deny the facts ; and when these facts are the 
results of certain ideas, they must, if the consequence is good, find 
the principle equally so ; they must see by such a brilliant proof the 
possibility of reclaiming the prisoners, reforming the criminals, 
while they acknowledge the excellence of religion, discipline and 
work to arrive at this noble end. Need I insist also on the high 
social bearing of the results already obtained ? To do good to some 
few poor abandoned children would doubtless be a great work ; but 
to render a service to society at large would be undoubtedly a 
greater. Now society wants sound, moral, disciplined men for its 
army; active, intelligent, honest men for its agriculture; that is 
what Mettray gives back to society instead of vicious, unhealthy, ig- 
norant children, devoted to misery and vice, which society confided 
to the colony. 

** We have endeavoured in the preceding pages to give as complete 
an idea as possible of the establishment of Messrs. Demetz and 
De Br^tign^res. We know the end which they have contemplated, 
the means they have employed, their success and their hopes. Buty 
nevertheless, all is not yet said. It is the business of an important 
work to excite lively attacks, and praises not less lively ; something 
would still be wanting at Mettray, if it had not been criticised. We 
do not take the trouble of combating what is worthless. Apart from 
senous objections, calumnious imputations have been produced ; we 
must only reply to the first. Some are detailed criticisms, and a few 
words will suffice to examine them ; the graver and more general we 
will notice afterwards. 

" It was at first said that the children would not remain at Mettray; 
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they have remained there : that they would not be improved there ; 
they have improved : that on their quitting it, they would relapse 
into their evil practices ; scarcely any have relapsed. So many pre- 
dictions, so many errors ; there is nothing here to add to the factSy 
whose reply is eloquent. 

*' From the first year of the establishment at Mettray the founders 
have been reproached with having placed their colony in one of the 
richest countries in France, in a well cultivated and fertile r^on. 
It has been wished that the colonists, in undertaking difficult and 
almost abandoned work, should compensate as much as possible for 
the prejudice they may have created in society by their faults, and 
the expense they have occasioned in keeping them. Perhaps it will 
be sufficient to reply, that they selected tne ground which the colony 
occupies because it was most eenerously offered by the proprietor ; 
but certainly the founders would not have accepted that offer if the 
ground given had not possessed the greatest advantage for the suc- 
cess of their foundation, they have designedly chosen this rich and 
fertile soil,^ why reproach them for it ? They employ as workmen 
sickly, unskilful, ill-disposed children ; and people expect that bad 
dispositions and weakness should succeed where goodwill and power 
of body would have to renounce the attempt. The readers of this 
report will remember, that from this circumstance has originated 
one of the causes of ruin in the Belgian colonies, and the failure 
of the Dutch colonies. (See the excellent work of Monsieur le 
Comte Paul de Thury, Annals of 1845, pp. 467, 521, 661. J Does 
any one imagine, say the directors, that in presenting to sicklv chil^ 
dren agriculture in its rudest state, that they can be made to nave a 
liking for it ? In order that labour may exercise a happy influence 
over them they must see speedy results ; slow and unfruitful labour 
will onlv engender doubt and discouragement. I add that the fer- 
tility of the ground which they have chosen will only produce all 
that is necessary for the consumption of the colony. This economy 
will be the best answer to a second reproach which we will now en- 
quire into. It is generally considered that the establishment at Met- 
tray costs too much. The state has authorized the departments to 
grant 80 centimes for the cost of the day, and 80 francs for the 
clothing of each ehild ; the subsidies of the ministers, the private 
subscriptions, the liberality of Monsieur le Comte d'Ourches, have 

S laced large sums at the disposal of the colony, which benefits still 
y the produce of the hired land, &c. ; the receipts from 1839 to 
1845 do not lise above 21,179,550 francs, 36 centimes, (£471,820 : Os. 
3d.) ; and nevertheless each colonist costs^ per day 1 franc, 32 cen- 
times ^ (Is. lyi'), while the young prisoners of the central prisons 
cost 1 franc, 17 centimes (Is.) ; and the ordinary receipts are below 

"• We must not, however, exaggerate this fertility — " We have hired,*' said 
Monsieur de Gasparin (sitting of the lOtb of May, 1846), <* ground o£r mediocre 
nature .... impoverished." 

' At the rate of 25 francs per English pound sterling. 
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the ordinary expenditure by more than 239000 francs (£920). (Re* 
port of the Finances of 184(3.) 

'^ Could ikoi they expend less, economise more, render the children's 
work more lucrative, the staff (personnel^ less numerous? such 
are the questions which naturally suggest tnemselves to the super- 
ficial examination of the expenses of the colony. I put them to my- 
self the first time I visited Mettray ; I am convinced I was wrong,^ 
and for these reasons : the sum of 1,100,000 francs (£44,000) has 
not been employed in keeping up the colony, but in rounding it en- 
tirely. We must then deduct the capital, fixed and fluctuating, from 
which productive expenditure Mettray has arisen. This is nearly 
half of the sum total ; with the other half they have supported, 
during five vears and a half, an establishment which now contains 
upwards of five hundred young prisoners, six pupils, fifty in full em- 
ployment, and farms more than two hundred acres. The sum already 
appears less exaggerated ; it would assuredly be much more if they 
had neglected economizing to the uttermost. But if any one will 
take the trouble of reading the excellent reports of Monsieur Gouin, 
who is the financial minister of Mettray, each year one may observe 
the fruits of an evident economy. 

*' The colony, in order to meet its extra expenditure, had recourse 
to the following subscriptions : — 

0*48 centimes in 1842 for each child. 

" They only asked for 

0*31 centimes in 1843; 
0*28 centimes in 1844; 
0*18 centimes in 1845. 

*^ The colonist costs 1 franc, 72 centimes, a day and per head in 
1841, and only 1 franc, 42 centimes, in 1842; 

1 franc, 41 centimes, in 1843; 
1 franc, 34 centimes i, in 1844 ; 
1 franc, 32 centimes -^, in 1845. 
1 franc, 32 centimes, per child ! But in the Paris penitentiary the 
expense is only 1 franc, 17 centimes. That is true ; let the directors 
answer, ^The Paris penitentiarv contains more children than Met- 
tray, which renders tne general expense less heavy per head. For 
food and clothing the expense is nearly the same. The difference 
arises from the great number of overseers ; in Paris the children are 
locked up, at Mettray no walls guard the colonist (and that is one 
of the moral elements of the system followed there), the inspection 
causes a greater expense.' (Report of 1843, p. 49.) This answer is 
not accepted by all, and some complain that there are too large a 
number of children. This reproach had been foreseen by the direc- 

* An eminent man, M. Emile de Girardin, whose authority in such a matter 
we could not doubt, wrote, the 5th of October last, in the newspaper, " I ex- 
pected to see at Mettray the expensive loss of an ineffectual philanthropy .... 
what were my gratification and surprise .... to see the most perfect order and 
the strictest economy . . . and not to behold any where, I will not say any trace 
of luxury, or of any needless expense ... as also I might convince myself of it 
in reading all the responsible works now before me 1 ... ." 
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tors, to which they could make no ohjection, which had not heen first 
anticipated. * It would be a valid one/ say they, * if it only related 
to a simple establishment for labour, if we were only to teach them 
one industrial occupation. In a manufactory only one foreman, 
placed on a platform, can overlook fifty workmen employed in the 
same shop. But the morals are not taught as a trade ; other precau- 
tions and cares are required as much to change the heart of a child 
as to exercise his fingera. Without mentioning the difficulty of the 
superintendence which farm and field labour mvolve, where the la- 
bourers are dispersed, to substitute good feelings in place of bad ones 
is a work which cannot be accomplished without numerous efibrts, 
and the employment, if we may so term it, of an overseer for the 
guidance ot each child. It is"^ moreover the instruction which is 
given us by religion, under the pious and consoling emblem of the 
guardian angel. (Pp. 13,14.) 

" All those who, like myself, see in the staff" of overseers not only 
an indispensable adjunct to Mettray, but if one considers it of itself 
a most remarkable institution, — all those will ardently wish for its ex- 
tension, instead of complaining of the number of them. 

'^' One is still astonished that Mettray, which neither wants arms 
nor capital, does not produce more. The reports of Monsieur Gouin 
(see the Report of 1846, p. 38,) prove by the figures that each year 
the produce increases. How can they expect that the labour of chil- 
dren (especially in the workshops) should be very lucrative in an 
establishment which, by its nature, is obliged to train continually 
apprentices who quit it, and who are placed elsewhere at the moment 
when, having become good workmen, they might reimburse it for the 
sacrifices and advances it has made ? (Report of 1842.) 

" We must not allow ourselves to be fnghtened by ngures ; they 
often deceive, and more so while they appear the least likely to do 
so. It has been said of a great economist of our days, that until his 
time figures were only numbers^ but that he had made them reasons. 
I most assuredly do not deny the power 'of statistics, but they are 
sometimes ill-placed; and I shall mistrust them, especially when 
judging of the results of a moral institution. To discover if a specu- 
lation IS good, the best, and undoubtedly the simplest, method is to 
weigh what it has cost and what it produces ; but are we speaking 
here of a speculation ? The expense may be decided bv figures ; can 
the same be done by the produce ? By what algebraical formulary 
can we estimate what Mettray produces, namely, of religious, labo- 
rious, honest men ? A short time since, one of the most eminent 
writers of this journal, M.le Vicomte de Villeneuve-Bargemont, in 
a curious memorial to the Academy of Moral Sciences, calculated in 
figures the budget of immorality, the account book of capital offences 
in France ; let us read this memorial, and let us calculate the returns 
of Mettray in destroying vice in so many depraved young minds. 
Ah ! it is not great but foolish expenses we must fear ; and it is a 
pity, as the directors say, to wish to do a good action and to make a 
good profit. For myself, penetrated with admiration for the good 
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Mettray has done, I do not look upon the sums already spent, and 
those now spending, as exaggerated ; and I conjure those who look 
upon them as exorbitant, in the name of the society and of public 
^ood, to set to work and to adopt the plans of a second Mettray at 
less expense.! It now remains to refute the objections which do not 
bear on the details, but on the tout ensemble of the institution. 

" There are, in the first place, many persons (I know it) who con- 
demn Mettray entirely on this single word : it is charlatanism. It 
is true that every other charitable institution is judged by them with 
the same seyerity. I mean to speak of certain people, grave and 
sensible according to the world, whom I should treat less respectfully 
if they were less m earnest ; they pretend to know men thoroughly 
and hold them in contempt ; they regard as the highest virtue that 
cold prudence which consists in mistrusting virtue itself, not believing 
in good because there are wicked people, nor in truth because there 
are liars : that is called being without illusions. They are suspicious 
of every work of devotion, every charitable act appears hypocritical, 
all projects a dream, every action a fraud. They love that error 
which tney call wisdom, ana would rather deceive themselves ten times 
than be deceived once. Alas ! is true virtue then so rare that it cannot 
be distinguished from that vice which is on the surface? is it with 
that as with political independence ? It is quackery ! It is soon 
said, and easily excuses the exercise of Christian charity. I confess 
myself unable to reply, and I can only beg those of whom I speak to 
go and remain some days near these generous men whom they call 
charlatans ; and if they are not convinced and softened by the sight 
of so much that is good, and of so sincere a devotion, I pity them, I 
cannot any longer blame them. 

" But let us come to the more serious objections. What efforts, 
say they, in favour of prisoners, while so many freemen are suffering ! 
to create interest must a person become a thief? Can their children 
find a gratuitous asylum, learn a good trade, receive a solid education, 
only at the price of innocence ? Ah ! beware lest instructed by you 
the parents should teach their children the advantage and profit of 
being rogues ! This objection is general, and what justice it has 
veils that which is false in the minds of many. Let us hasten, first 
of all, to contradict this gratuitous injury addressed to the working 
classes : no, no, an honest workman will not bring up his child in 
wickedness in order to procure him the entrance into a place of 
restraint, and the parent who by such a horrible calculation would 
corrupt his child, would, believe me, have corrupted him without it. 
True it is that without occupying ourselves too much with the 
prisoners, we do not pay sufficient attention to the working classes ; 
out to whom does this reproach apply ? In the first place doubtless 
to the governors ; brought up under the influence of politics, living 
in the midst of its agitations, overthrown by its crises, they have 
neither time to resolve on, or to broach these social questions. 

^ [Its expenses are not too great, but its produce from the land is clearly too 
Bmall, and might easily be increased. — J. C. S.] 
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*' In tbe second place this reproach applies to those who make it. 
Why, if penetrated with a social ir^usticey do they not employ them- 
selves immediately in removing it with the same energy tney use in 
denouncing it? But the founders of Mettray are the only persons 
who need not answer the objection directed against them only, and it 
is superabundantly clear imt they take care fully to do so in their 
returns. They have not undertaken to clear all the ground, or cure 
all wounds } let us not forget the good already done under the pretext 
of doinff a still Greater. It was precisely where the want was the 
most oTgent that tbey wished to apply thi remedy. 

^ Again : those who wish for the foundation of similar institutions 
for children, as well as young prisoners, find in the success of this 
admirable undertaking the best argument for their opinion, the most 
consoling hope for their wishes. To place oneself in the most un- 
&vourable position for solving a problem, and deciding it, is to ^ve 
to the solution the firmest possible basis. A colony of children 
already vitiated has succeeded. Why then doubt the success of a 
colony of honest children ? Do we forget that after all we are not 
speaking of condemned criminals, but of acquitted children, who have 
acted without discernment? We have already said that Mettrav is 
a house of correctional education : no one will understand it if they 
only regard it as a compromise between prevention and re{H*ession. 

'^ And this consideration will serve as an answer to those who 
complain that the re^me is too paternal, for those for whom the 
penitentiary system is comprised in this one word^ intimidation. 
Again, it treats of children who are to be trained; the young prisotners 
of the central prisons must consider their admission at Mettray as a 
reward. 

^' It is strange that they should make against the same iiratitution 
objections radically contrary : which have taken place here. 

^* The school societaire^ wished for a milder regime, which would 
be more alluring. From some finding Mettray too severe, and others 
too indulgent, may we not conclude that it is neither the one nor the 
other? Let them judge of the regime which is followed there from 
the preceding details that we have given. 

** There still are some writers who consider Mettray very impei'fect, 
as in emhryoy whilst others deem it too perfect, and fear that it 
cannot be imitated : one class attributes great praise to Mettray, con- 
fessing that they cannot obtain a better institution, and the otner» do 
not praise it less whilst wishing for a better ; for one only has the 
r^ht of beii^ so easigeant toward& those who do well already. Bat 
let us discuss these opinions so strongly opposed to each other. 

*' May I be permitted to say, to form a just opinion of Mettray we 
must not seek m this institution what does not exist there : what m 
there astonishing in the fact that an establishment does not answer 
to a plan which has been laid down beforehand, when it has been 
founded on a difierent basis? Now, if I anx not mistaken^ that ia the 

' << ' Mettray and Oswald,' by M. Cantagrel, editor of the ' Democratie Paci- 
fique.' '* 
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point "which has misled many. It is believed that Mettray is an 
essentially agricultural colony^ that agriculture is the end : people 
visit it with this idea^ then they expect to find model proceedings^ 
model cattle^ model instruments^ model pasture, and, probably, they 
expect to see ripen there model harvests. I am too ignorant to judge 
if cultivation could be better carried on than at M ettray ; but while 
acknowledging, as I think I have done, the immense place in which 
the agriculture is enclosed, I only see there one of the means, not the 
end, of the institution : I am come to visit a penitentiary establish- 
nent, not a model farm ; I am oX Mettray,^ not at Grignon. 

** Monsieur Gantagrel's pamphlet, already cited, besides so in- 
teresting and so fiavourable to the colony, appears to have found, in 
a point of view equally preconceived, the germ of objections which I 
do not think well founded. ' One great detriment,' says he, ' is, that 
Mettray is not a permanent institution where the colonists may live 
and fix themselves ;' in other words, that Mettray is nothing but 
Mettray. It is true that he has the honesty to add : ' that depends 
on the nature of the institution.' But he insists on the imperfection 
of Mettray. This is the reason ; it is that he wished to see there an 
experiment of the working of an association of individuals and the 
classes in the district, a cardinal element of the state and of society, 
a fraction of the social body, in one word, a little phalanstery of 
youns harmonists. No, I agree that it is not a phalanstery. Is this 
a defect ? If so they may accuse Mettray of it. But no, we do not 
pursue there an integral experiment having immediately in view the 
transformation of social relations. Its founders never had that pre- 
tension, and for my part I thank them for it. But after all, it appears 
to me that they have made a large and fruitful application of the 
principle of the association ; they deserve on this point, and they 
obtain, the praises of the associated school, and they prove to those 
who do not partake of the doctrines that they know, even out of its 
ranks, how to love, comprehend and practise this great Christian 
scheme. Shall we complain, with M. Cantagrel, that there have 
not been in this association ^ other interests, other individual stimulus, 
other motives of emulation than the moral pleasure of doine good, 
the glory of being inscribed on the table of honour?' Shall we 
require besides, that ^ the children should know more exactly their 
proportional vidue, that is to say, the more or less money that each 
costs in the minute analysis of the colony,' and that they may be 
fixed according to that common measure ; ' that the occupations may 
be varied, that each colonist may co-operate alternately in many 
groups of workmen ; that all the work be distributed in groups, and 
marsnalled in series in competing classes, in bodies at once rival and 
free . • . / If I rightly understand the wish expressed by M. Caa- 
tagrel I ought to be surprised that he has made it ; for I believe that 
this wish has been, as far as possible, fully realized at Mettray. 

1 « I scarcely dare say that Mettray is not a model farm, it has become so 
within the last year; but those whom I am answering had visited it previously." 
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'* The children are ranked according to their conduct and to their 
work. The profit that the establishment derives from the child will 
generally arise from the goodness of his work ; so that the moral 
standard of the child, if I may use that term, will be at the same time 
his proportional worth. When this is not the case, when an indus- 
trious and unskilful child earns less and costs more than a clever and 
idle one, we must most assuredly look then to the * mesure morale^ 
not of what each does, but of what each wishes to do ; let us guard 
against thinking too highly in figures what a man is worth ; there is 
not any morality in figures. Is it true to say that we do not sufficiently 
study the faculties of the young colonists ?i I reply that on this point 
they do all that is possible. How ! they ask the directors to try the 
Tocation of 500 children ! they would assuredly wish to be able to do 
80, but they have not always the power or the time. By what sign 
can th^y ascertain that a child of from ten to fifteen years of age, who 
has not even a taste for work, has a taste for such and such a thing ; 
that a child, whose short life is the oftenest passed in vagabondage, finds 
an irresistible attraction in polishing wood or tilling the ground ? How 
much time is necessary to study this vocation ? ' At least let the children 
change the workshop to vary their occupations, and by these means 
you will redouble the emulation and cause some attraction in the 
work.' I do not deny the good effects of this measure ; what I do 
deny is that M. Cantagrel can make at Mettray the reproach of not 
admitting it at all. Its skilful directors remember that a change may 
be a caprice as well as a want ; they know that to change often at his 
request, a child in the workshop during his apprenticeship, which 
does not often last longer than three years, would be inducing him to 
try several trades witnout learning one. But they certainly have 
found the most ingenious method of reconciling the advantages of 
the variety of occupations with the danger of the versatility of the 
children. Let them speak for themselves (Report of 1843, p. 18). 
* Though we consult the fitness of the workmen in the choice of their 
occupations, we are not the less exposed to demands for change. 
We have stated as a principle, in order that they may have a right to 
make these requests, the name of the colonist must be inscribed in 
the three highest places of his workshops and on the table of honour. 
Not being discouraged by a formal refusal, and only seeing a post- 
ponement to the fulfilment of his wishes, the child sets to work with 
redoubled zeal and soon attains to that rank which we had made the 
condition of his change. But then, having overcome the greatest 
difficulties of his trade, flattered with the results which he obtains, 
satisfied with the small remuneration granted in such a case and with 
the praises he receives, he is the first to wish to persevere in the 
position which has yielded him these advantages. We thus preserve 
our children from that kind of versatility which tends to change their 
trade, and frequently renders them unfit to exercise any.' 

' I read in the Report of 1843, ** that they keep an account of the vocations, 
and that, when it is possible, they make the colonists continue the same trades 
¥rhich they begun in the central prisons." 
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*^ We have not finished with the ohjections : there is one which 
embraces at the same time the gravest criticism on the institution and 
the most flattering praise of the men who founded it. 

'' It is feared that the success, the duration, the favour of Mettray 
rest only on the admirable devotion, the eminent intelligence, the 
high esteem of Messrs. Demetz and de Br^tign^res ; after them the 
institution must fall off, without them no similar establishment can 
be founded. The founders of the colony would be assuredly less 
grieved than any one who would credit a reproach which does them 
so much honour. The foundation and prosperity of analogous esta- 
blishments ^ is the best answer to this reproacn. But had these 
foundations been more known to me, I should firmly have believed 
that Mettray, which could not have been founded without Messrs. 
Demetz and de Bretign^res, could be continued and imitated without 
them ; I should have believed it, not only because the same bene- 
volence which has made them act will always inspire other generous 
hearts with the contagion of so noble an example,^ but again, because 
they have themselves provided for the duration of their work with a 
foresight equal to their devotion : in founding the school of the fore- 
men they have formed an admirable nurseiy of directors of the 
agricultural and penitentiary colonies ; they have there disciples to 
"vniom they will leave the sacred inheritance of their examples, their 
lessons, and the tradition of the simple and excellent system which 
they practise before them and with their concurrence. 

" A system — that is precisely what is wanting at Mettray ! the 
colony IS not maintained by its own labour, supporting and per- 
petuating Itself propria motu ! And it is for that reason that Monsieur 
Cantagrel, whose words I have cited, fears the degeneracy of Mettray 
after the death of its directors, whom he praises no aoubt as they 
deserve, but whom he reproaches in his ideas ' with confusion, inde- 
cision and contradictions one must regret if they are real.' Why not 
say it more openly ? We have previously remarked that he wished 
that Messrs. Demetz and de Bretign^res were phalansteriens, and they 
are not so. They know how many talented men, men of conviction 
and devotion, there are in the school society ; they render deserved 
homage to the remarkable and useful works they produce with the 
view of regenerating, by association, the conditions of work by the 
side of theories which really one only takes seriously out of respect 
for the writers who profess them. But these writers cannot require 
that they should ta&e upon themselves to try methods which they 
themselves have not applied to solve problems of which they have not 
given a practical solution. It is feared that Mettray cannot be either 

' Before 1846, Mesnil-Saint Firmin, Petitbourg, Caen, Allonville, Saint- An- 
toine, le Petit -Mettray Marseille, la Basse Camargue, Montbelley, Bonneval, le 
Petit Quevilly, Montmorillon, Saint Ilau (Report, 1845). 

^ Already Monsieur le Vicomte Femand de VUliers, nephew of Monsieur de 
Br^tign^res, has eagerly sought after and obtained the honour of being partner 
director of the colony. 
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continued or imitated according to the plan of its founders; then 
suddenly they wished that they had employed some new comhinationsy 
some scientific dispositions. Is not that a true contradiction ? would 
not the methods put into practice by Messieurs Demetz and de 
Br^tign^res be more easily continued, better imitated, the more 
natural, the less scientific, the less complicated they are ? They have 
secured the progress and perpetuity of their work by the use of 
simple methods and ideas. Doubtless they have not written their 
system on paper, they have not expressed it in theories, they haye 
put it into practice before familiarising it. Their first act has been 
one of self-devotion, God is near to those who devote themselves to 
Him, and they easily extend their faith to the success of their enter- 
prises ; a faith of which they give, in relying on themselves, the most 
orilliant proof. From the commencement their establishment, as we 
have seen, has been based by them on these great means : the habit 
of discipline, the love of work, the emulation of example, family 
feeling, the practice of religion : eternal principles which constitute, 
whatever may be said, a solid and complete system."* . . . ^^ The 
Gospel, religion and discipline are precious and excellent means ; but 
does any one think that nothing can be added to these means for the 
practice of morality ? Yes, really, I think so. These means have not 
suj^ced tiU now for the practice of morality by those only who have 
rejected these means, which one is always free to adopt or not ; but 
they have fully sufficed to practise the moral when they have not only 
respected, but have seriously followed. Mettray itself is a proof 
of it ; the details of this notice will demonstrate, I hope, that the 
means of which they speak have sufficed, have succeeded ; and I can- 
not doubt that Providence will give the same success to those, who, 
animated bvthe same devotion, will employ with confidence the same 
system in the foundation of analogous establishments." 

This institution may well afford us an example. The most 
noted of our own meagre establishments for a similar purpose is 
that of Parkhurst. I shall abstain from any further remark upon 
it than that it is in no single respect a model of what such esta- 
blishments should be or may effect, but I am not at liberty to 
enter into further details respecting it. 

The Philanthropic was till lately situated in the south suburbs 
of London, in a confined and crowded district, eminently unfitted 
for its purpose as a Reform School for Criminal Children, not- 
withstanding which it has, owing to the truly Christian energy 
and enlightened mind of its chaplain and resident secretary, Mr. 
Sydney, fulfilled in great measure its benevolent objects. The 
boys are divided into two classes, the one are the new comers, 
the other those who have gone through some degree of reforma- 
tory discipline, and who have greater indulgences and better diet 
It IS essentially an industrial school, several of the commonest 
handicrafts being taught there. 
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" From being a private and comparatively miknown charity," 
says the last Report, ^'admitting on the average eighteen or 
twenty children annually into its schools, and receiving rather 
more than half of these as children of convicts, themselves inno- 
cent, and BO relieving destitution rather than delivering from sin, 
it has become a realfy public agent ; striving for objects in which 
the safety and welfare of the commimity are involved ; giving 
the means and opportunity of repentance and reform to upwards 
of a hundred boys a-year ; and actually rescuing about two-thirds 
of these from the grasp of their criminal and vicious habits, and 
restoring them to paths of virtue, utility, and happiness." 

Other establishments on a less scale exist in balop, Cheshire, 
Preston, Warwickshire and a few other places. None are con- 
ducted on the best system or with sufficient appliances for the 
purpose, but all have been attended with fruits such as attest the 
benefits derivable from the system. 

It is said with very great justice in the Report last cited, that 

*^ When one-eighth of the offences which occupy our courts of ius- 
tice are committed by children, and nearly onefourth by youthful 
transgressors under twenty years of age, there must be something 
seriously defective in our system of dealing with crime in its earlier 
stages ; that there must lie an awful responsibility with every mem- 
ber of a Christian community, if such a state of things be allowed to 
continue — if so many thousands of youne, ignorant and helpless souls, 
who might else be trained up as the benefactors and blessings of 
their country — are lefl to become its curse. 

" It is felt, too, — and this is, perhaps, the most encouraging symp- 
tom of all, — that no system is so costly, none so wasteful, as the 
plan now pursued of sending the childish criminal, time after time, 
to prison, leading him step by step, at the public charge, to graduate 
in crime, till he becomes a confirmed, convicted felon, a burthen for 
years, or for life, upon his country — a pensioner on the honest and 
industrious. The greater,, indeed, our exertions are to improve the 
discipline, and increase the moral efBciency of our prisons, the more 
will this pounds, shillings and pence consideration press upon us, — 
the more practically will it be felt to be a much cheaper as well as a 
much more Christian system, to interfere with the criminal while yet 
young and open to impression, and to spare the country the heavy 
cost of his separate accommodation, his instruction, and his main- 
tenance in the gaol at home, or the penal colony abroad. 

" The petition of the Liverpool magistrates, presented to parlia- 
ment last year, contains, indeed, some very convincing and instruc- 
tive facts on this part of the question, collected by Mr. Kushton, who 
has laboured so ably in bringing the defects of the existing system 
before the legislature. He gives there the criminal biographv of 
fourteen lads, whose career of wickedness and miseiy be nad been 

i2 
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able to trace, showing that the expenses of their various convictions 
and punishments amounted, on an average, to about lOOZ. a piece. 

Now it may be shown that these poor children might be re- 
formed in penal schools at not one sixpence more expense than 
it now costs to corrupt them in gaols; saving in addition the 
cost and loss incurred by their crimes and convictions in after- 
life. Let us first examine the treatment, discipline and educa- 
tion they ought to receive. Sir Edward Coke gives us a short 
and true code how to effect our purpose, viz. — by training up the 
children in the principles of religion and in habits of industry. 
I need not stop to show that we do neither one nor the other. 
Our parrot mode of instructing them to repeat creeds they do 
not imderstand, and of cramming them with the " dry bones" of 
instruction, can give them no more of the principles of religion 
than they would equally have if they learned nothing. So 
far from being trained in habits of industry, there are in most 
prisons no means of teaching them any industrious pursuit what- 
ever. The predominant elements of our penal treatment of 
juvenile offenders is, to give them that sort of religious drilling 
which infallibly disgusts them with religion, to expose them to 
contaminating associates, who complete their corruption and 
inure them to idleness. They are thus turned out with an in- 
creased taste and greater aptitude for crime, a greater dislike to 
virtue, and a less capacity wr industry than ever. 

§ C. What Reformatory Discipline should be. 

What are the means of reformation ? First, by such Christian 
kindness as may gain their hearts. All hope of permanent im- 

Erovement or real reformation is fallacious, unless the patient 
imself participates in the work. He must be a willing agent in 
its accomplishment, or you will merely induce habits of con- 
strained obedience to authority which will last just as long and 
no longer than the constraint. No permanence can be imparted 
to reformation^ unless it be voluntaiy on the part of the person 
reformed.' Now it requires great influence over the child on 

* ** What is meant by a willing agent admits of the following illustration : — 
There is no contrivance so perfect in its kind for compelling an idle man to work 
as the treadmill, but it does not make him work willingly ; and if our principles 
are correct, a criminal who is so compelled to work wiU not become more indus- 
trious on his release from confinement than if he had never worked on Che 
treadmill. 

'* The master of the asylum (at Stretton on Dunsmore, near Warwick, from 
the Report of which I quote) states that a short time ago he had a very idle boy, 
whom ne could not keep to his work. He shut the boy up in a room by him- 
self, with nothing to do, and told him he should remain there with nothing to 
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the piart of the reformer, and equal love for and confidence in 
him by the person reformed, m order to realise reformation, 
which IS a work of the heart, and can be effected only by and 
through the heart. Thus there must be love in the teacher and 
love in the child. Moreover, without God's grace there can be 
no change of heart, and they who effect it must conform to 
God's law ; now " love is the fulfilling of the law." It is need- 
ful to dwell somewhat on this point, because there are those high 
in authority who think they can make reformation a matter of 
military discipline. They err. They may coerce subordination, 
but they cannot form principles, which are the only sureties of 
permanent good conduct. The criminal child must be weaned 
from his sinfulness. Severity will only confirm him in rebellion 
and hardness of heart, whatever may be his conduct under com- 
pulsion. They who have experienced the astonishing effects of 
kindness even over the most hardened offenders, can alone ap- 
preciate its wonderful power. It is God's appointed instrument 
for all good, on earth ; and it is worse than vain to strive for 
good without it. The policy of man is accordant with this di- 
vine law. It is well said by Mr. David Stow, in his admirable 
work on " Moral Training," — of which I earnestly invite the 
perusal by every one who is interested in educational improve^ 
ment, — that " educationalists have overlooked that most power- 
ful and eflScient principle of our nature for good and for evil — 
SYMPATHY — mental, but particularly moral sympathy." Now 
love and kindness are the elements of all sympathy for good : 
they are just as applicable to correction and reformation as to 
educational discipline. So far from being incompatible with 
punishment, wherever it is merited they give it tenfold effect. 
Let him love who chasteneth, and the child will quickly appre- 
ciate the motive, and benefit by the infliction. Let punishment 
be tempered by real desire for the child's good, and the fruit 
will be boundless. 

The following excellent remarks from a writer practically ac- 
quainted with criminal children and the training they require 
snow how forcibly the foregoing views bear on the subject : — 

"The more you coerce, the further is the retrocession from the 
point aimed at. I wish those who have the management of boys 
of the description here spoken of, would reflect that in the majority 
of cases, there has either been no parent, or those of such habits and 
temper as would have rendered orphanship a blessing; and that in 

dp till he chose to ask for work. The boy had not remained there twenty-four 
hours before he begged to be allowed to work. Work was given him ; and no 
complaint of idleness has been brought against him since ; he became a willing 
agent in his own reformation." 
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all probability most of tbem under their care never had a kind or 
affectionate sentiment imparted to or drawn out of them by any 
human being they could look to as a friend^ and that they have in a 
manner been driven to take up arms against society, meeting, from 
their earliest recollections^ with nothing but an enemy in man. 
Thoughts of this nature ever induced me to adopt a kind mode of 
treatment; and I have found it to succeed in a wonderful manner, 
even when others have said that no sense of feeling was leflt. I am 
not without a hope but that I have done some good in this way. 
The effect on one boy was remarkable. He had been abandoned by 
his parents from infancy, and had always lived in crime. When 1 
heard his history I became interested ror him, and talked to him 
venr much of the course he was pursuing ; I reached his feelings, 
and the effect was wonderful. He, however, went into Newgate 
three times afterwards, always regretting his inability to follow my 
advice. Notwithstanding all his crimes, I could not but believe he 
was sincere in his wishes to become honest. I at length discovered 
he had an uncle at Birmingham, to whom I wrote : ne was a poor 
man, but was willing to aid my views. I got the ofEcers oi the 
parish to which he belonged to pay for the travelling expenses to his 
relation, where he now is quite reformed, and doing well in the 
service of a farmer. His uncle has sent me a letter of manks, saying 
the boy's only wish was to see me once more, to acknowledge his 
gratitude for having saved him." (^Old Bailey Experience.) 

From a most interesting American work, entitled " The Law 
of Kindness,'' I extract this striking fact in confirmation of 
the same views : — 

" There is an instance, however, in the United States, which, as it 
exhibits the efficacy of the law of kindness in reference to criminals, 
goes very far in proving that it should be exercised in every prison. 
This instance is manifested by Captain PiUsbury, who has charge 
of the Wethersfield prison in Connecticut. Previous to the esta- 
blishment of the prison, the treatment of convicts in the Old New- 
gate prison was most cruel, belonging only to an age of ignorance 
and barbarity. The rooms were filthy; whipping was frequent and 
severe, while many of the convicts were kept continually in irons. 
This state of things was not only detrimental to industry — for the 
institution run the state in debt every year — but its effect upon the 
temper of the convicts was very injurious, producing in them a 
* deep-rooted and settled malignity.' And there were so many re- 
commitments to this and other prisons of convicts who had been 
sentenced to it in the first instance, as to demonstrate that such treat- 
ment did not produce reformation. But when Captain PiUsbury 
took charge of the new prison in Wethersfield, and the convicts 
were removed to it, he instituted a very different course of treatment. 
He was kind in every respect, yet inflexibly finui in the discharge of 
his duty. ^ He substituted the law of kindness for severity.' * He 
mingles authority and affection in his government and instructions, 
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BO that the principles of obedience and affection flow almodt 8pon« 
taneously towards him from the hearts of the convicts.' The con- 
sequences of such a course were immediate and obvious. The con* 
victs were liberated from their irons, their respect and obedience to 
the agent were gained, and the institution began to pay for itself by 
its own labours. The success of kindness, as practised by the agent, 
is nobly exhibited in a few particular instances detailed by Miss 
Mardneau, in her work entitled * Retrospect of Western Travels.' " 

" The wonderfully successful friend of criminals, Captain Pills- 
bury, of the Wethersfield prison, has worked on this principle, and 
owes his success to it. His moral power over the guilty is so re- 
markable, that prison breakers, who can be confined nowhere else, 
are sent to him to be charmed into staying their term out. I was 
told of his treatment of two such. One was a gigantic personage, 
the terror of the country, who had plnneed deeper and deeper in 
crime for seventeen years. Captain PiUsbury told him, when he 
came, that he hoped he would not repeat the attempts to escape 
which he had maae elsewhere. ' It will be best,' saidne, 'that yoa 
and I should treat each other as well as we can. I will make yoa 
as comfortable as I possiblv can, and shall be anxious to be your 
friend ; and I hope you will not set me into any difficulty on your 
account. There is a cell intended for solitary confinement, but we 
have never used it, and I should be sorry ever to turn the key 
upon any body in it. You may range the place as freely as I do, 
it you will trust me as I shall trust you.' The man was sulky, and 
for weeks showed only very gradusd symptoms of softening, under 
the operation of Captain Pillsbury's cheerful confidence. At length 
information was given to the captain of this man's intention to br^dc 
prison. The captain called him, and taxed him with it ; the man 
preserved a gloomy silence. He was told that it was now necessary 
for him to be locked up in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the 
captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one hand, and the key 
in the other. In the narrowest part of tne passage the captain fwho 
is a small slight man) turned round and looked in the face oi the 
stout criminal. * Now,' said he, * I ask you whether you have treated 
me as I deserved? I have done everything I could think of to 
make you comfortable ; I have trusted you, and you have never 
given me the least confidence in return, and have even planned to 
get me into difficulty. Is this kind? And yet I cannot bear to 
lock you up. If I had the least sign that you cared for me' — 
The man burst into tears. ' Sir,' said he, ' I have been a very devil 
these seventeen years, but you treat me like a man.' ' Come, let 
us go back,' said the captain. The convict had the free range of 
the prison as before. From this hour he began to open his heart to 
the captain, and cheerfully fulfilled his whole term or imprisonment ; 
confiding to his friend, as they arose, all impulses to violate his 
trust, and facilities for doin^ so which he imagined he saw 

" No individual can avoid the conclusion which flows from these 
facts, viz. that good will overcome evil. And it can be as little 
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doubted, tbat the fact now to be named adds strength to this conclu- 
sion. W^hen Goodell took charge of the State Prison at Auburn, 
N. Y., he was told that there was one particular convict, who was 
such a desperate villain, that he could not be kept in subjection 
except by the lash. The first time Major Goodell met this convict 
was m tne yard of the prison. He spoke to him kindly, incjuired of 
his situation, where he came from, when he entered the prison, and 
whether he was comfortable. The major then told the convict what 
he had heard concerning the necessity of checking his bad and 
revengeful conduct by the lash, how he had been informed that there 
was no other method of keeping him in awe. 'Now,* said the 
major, ^ I do not believe this. ll)elieve that you can and will obey 
the rules of the prison, without incurring severe whipping. I am 
placed oyer this prison to keep you at work, and prevent you from 
escaping ; to see tbat the punishment contemplated by the laws for 
crime is executed. But I also wish to be your friend ; to make you 
just as comfortable as your situation will permit. In return, I 
expect that you will be a friend to me, by ooeying the rules of the 
prison, and by performing your duty." All this and much more, 
spoken in a kind tone and manner, softened the feelings of the 
convict, so that he was soon in a perfect gush of tears. Nor was 
this all ; from that day forward it was not necessary to strike him a 
blow, for there was not a more faithful convict in the prison. 

** In all these instances we perceiye the triumph of beneyolence 
united with firmness. And we find it softening the indurated heart, 
melting the feelings hardened into iron by crime, making the bold 
ofiender bow in tears of sorrow, and sendmg better thoughts to the 
soul long steeped in iniquity." 

The system in which the school discipline of criminal chil- 
dren might be best moulded is one of the utmost moment to 
society. Careful consideration of the subject leads us to the 
following conclusions. 

First as regards pimishment and correctional discipline. Flog- 
ging appears to be the spirit and intent of the law. Its utility 
is doubtful, except as a deterring punishment. If it be done 
under a penal school system, it snould alone be perpetrated as 
a magisterial edict by Uie proper oflScer of the gaol before the 
child goes to the penal school at all. Let him never associate 
his degradation with the means of his restoration to society. 
The school is to be his moral hospital, where he is to be softened 
probably for the first time in his life by kindness and sympathy, 
and not to be hardened by the rigour of a law whose require- 
ments he has broken far more through the fault and neglect of 
others than his own. Let the milder and powerful influences 
of reformation act on his heart and mind without detriment, and 
draw back from the seyerities which the purblind law imposes. 
There should be no beating in the school. It is urged, however, 
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that unless there be some such ordeal upon conviction that 
there wiU be no deterring influence on the public mind, and that 
the advantages of the penal school will be an inducement to 
crime. I am told that the certainty of a flogging on conviction 
will be an effective guard and preventive to this evil. Be this 
as it may, I trust that at least it will be done before the child 
enters tne school. Let his first impression there be that he 
enters a new sphere, where every chance is to be given him of 
reaping the fruits of repentance and reformation ; not of meet- 
ing there the punishment of past offences. It will entirely 
defeat and alter the feelings of hope, and the prospects of advan- 
tage from ^ood conduct, with which it is essential that he should 
view the school, in order to derive its advantages. At Mettray, 
as we have seen, the first impression sought to be conveyed, 
even before the child arrives at the establishment, is that of kind 
treatment, if he chooses to merit it Its gentle invitations to 
goodness meet him, even before he crosses the threshhold of his 
new abode, which he should be taught to regard as a place of 
refuge rather than as a place of pimishment. 

Correction will of course be often needed, but it should be the 
result of new offences entailed by the child's own wilful act. 
The utmost care should be taken that he understands and feels 
it to be so. This correction it were well to make the verdict 
of his fellows rather than the sole award of authority. By this 
means the powers of a just discretion and judgment will be 
exercised, and the principles of truth, justice and mercy im- 
planted in the school be brought into practical operation, so as 
to confirm and aid the growth of the good seed. The culprit, 
moreover, will be satisfied that his award is not dictated by an 
arbitrary power, but by the real merits or demerits of his own 
conduct impartially considered and dealt with by his fellows. 
This would of course be done under due regulation, and subject 
to certain exceptions. As a general rule, it should be done. 
The best punishments are hard labour, reduction of diet and 
solitary confinement. Captain Maconochie's mark system might, 
if it were deemed expedient, be tried ; I have, therefore, annexed 
his views as published by himself (see Appendix M). 

It will be essential to the working of the system that the 
schoolmaster and superintendents should act as parents of fa- 
milies : that there should be a classification of the children ; 
for though separate houses, as at Mettray, would be imprac- 
ticable, there may be sufficient apartments to keep distinct 
classes of cases requiring distinct treatment apart. The system 
of educational instruction should be one of mind teaching, as I 
shall presently endeavour to describe, according to the best 
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methods in operation, in a subsequent chapter. The subjects 
should be purely elementary. The state cannot be called upon 
at the public expense to give criminal children a high or finished 
education. They are, however, bound to give them, for the 
sake of society itself, such instruction and training as may give 
them the means and dispose them to earn an honest livelihood, 
and become a benefit instead of a curse to society. Beyond 
this they need not go. A knowledge of the principles of the 
Christian religion is the first element of all reformation and all 
education; to build without it is to build with untempered 
mortar on a foundation of sand. The Rev. H. Townsend 
Powell, the chaplain and secretary to the Warwick county 
asylum, has set forth the religious and moral discipline requisite 
in such schools, in so Christian a spirit and instructive a manner, 
that I cannot convey information on this point half so well in 
any other words than his own. 

'* In order to make myself intelligible, it will be necessary to state, 
in the first instance, the view we take of the situation in which a 
criminal boy is placed when he first becomes the subject of refor- 
mation. 

** In the first place, he is so enslaved to his lasts and appetites and 
passions, that he has lost the power of self-control. 

** Secondly, he is so hampered and entangled with wicked com- 
panions, and the efiects of loss of character, that it is scarcely 
possible for him to free himself from these impediments, and to set 
forth again in the world, and get on (even it he wished it) as an 
honest man. 

" Thirdly, he is so under the influence of the devil, as to have no 
fear of God before him ; or at least not such a fear as is sufficient to 
restrain him from ofiending against God. 

** The problem is, what is the most economical, and at the same time 
the most efficacious, mode of proceeding, in order to restore such an 
one to his former place in society, as a reformed character ? 

*' In what follows I propose to explain, not so much what we 
actually have done at tne asylum, as rather what we should have 
done, consistentlv with our principles, had we had the means ; for 
we are very far from supposing that the county asylum, as it is now 
constituted, afibrds those facilities for reformation which might be 
afforded. 

*^ The first thing to be done is unquestionably to remove the 
offender from the influence of outward temptations. That is to say, 
if drunkenness, for instance, has been his fault, the means of intoxi- 
cation must be put away. If he could not keep his hands from 
picking and stealing, every thing which would excite him to steal 
must be put out of nis reach. If idleness has been his besetting sin, 
he must have regular employment provided for him. 

''The next thing is to remove him fix)m the influence of wicked 
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associates ; for though a man may he prevented from drunkennesfl 
or theft hy the removal of outward temptations, still if he be occu« 
pied in recounting former feats of then with those who delight in 
wickedness, and in laying schemes with them for more successful 
exploits when set at libertv, it is evident that his sojourn in prison 
must tend to harden him m crime. 

*' The third thine is, to liberate the inner man from the influence 
of the devil, i. e: from those spiritual temptations to rebel against 
God, which have their action on the heart of man before they show 
their fruit in outward actions ; for from within — * Out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies' — (St. Mattliew, xv. 19). And this is per- 
haps the most difBcult part of the problem ; for it is.evident that no 
external discipline can attain this object, except so far as external 
discipline may be able to exert an influence over a man's own will. 

*^ The discipline of*a gaol, or a penitentiary, may be so admirably 
arranged that perfect order and decorum shall be preserved, and it 
would appear outwardly as if nothing were wanting to the entire 
reformation of all its inmates, and yet it is possible that the innet^ 
man of every prisoner may continue under the influence of the devil, 
and that, if' external restraints were removed, they would all imme' 
diately relapse to their former practices. 

** If any real good is to be enected, the offender must be a willing 
agent in his own reformation. 

*' The question, then, is, what motives can be excited in the mind 
of the offender which will, in the first place, render him a willing 
agent in his own reformation ; and, in the second, be of sufficient 
power to overcome that spiritual influence which the devil exercises 
over a man's mind in keeping him in a state of rebellion against 
God? 

'* There are many motives which will apparently render a man a 
willing agent in his own reformation. The fear of immediate punish- 
ment, and the promise of immediate reward, are of this descrip- 
tion ; but they are delusive. Many a man will be most orderly and 
well-behaved if such conduct will entitle him to a shorter penod of 
confinement ; but it is evident there is no security for his permanent 
reformation. The motive ceases at the very time when it is most 
required, and the probability is, that as soon as he is liberated he 
will at once relapse to his former habits. • 

" There is but one motive that can be relied upon which will 
render the offiender a willing agent in his own reformation, and at 
the same time be of sufficient power to overcome that influence 
which the devil exercises over his mind in keeping him in a state of 
rebellion against God. 

'* That motive is the fear of God : the fear of Him who, after he 
hath killed, hath power to cast into hell. 

^' Odier motives may be resorted to as subsidiarv to this one great 
motive ; but if they be considered as substitutes for, or as exclusive 
of, die fear of God, they must necessarily fail in producing a lasting 
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reformation. The fear of God is the besinnine of wisdom ; and 
though gratitude may ripen into love, still he wno would work out 
his own salvation must work it out with fear and trembling till it is 
attained. 

^* The next question is, how is the fear of God to be excited in the 
mind of the offender ? 

^^ The example of St. Paul teaches us that this is to be done by an 
appeal to the conscience. When St. Paul ' reasoned of righteous- 
ness^ temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.' 
****** 

*^ When the child has been separated from his companions for a few 
days, has been allowed time for reflection, and has experienced kind 
treatment and kind words from those about him, so that he is wholly 
free from any irritation of mind, he is then under circumstances the 
most favourable to render an appeal to his conscience availing. 

'^ Suppose we, then, that this appeal has been made, and made suc- 
cessfully — that is, that the offender has the fear of God so strongly 
before his eyes that he is sincerely desirous of altering his course of 
life, that he forms a good resolution, (to use a short, expressive, and 
scripture phrase), we will call him ' converted.; 

** One step, and that a very important one in his reformation, has 
been effected ; the next is to confirm and strengthen that good reso- 
lution ; and the question is, what system of discipline is best cal- 
culated to produce this effect ? 

'* I fear I must not hope for an unanimity of opinion on this 
point. It has been supposed, that because criminals, generally 
speaking, when allowed to associate and to converse with each 
other, contaminate each other; therefore they must, under all cir- 
cumstances, in a well-conducted prison be kept separate from each 
other.^ I confess that I think tnere is a mistake here, arising from 
a want of discrimination. * Evil communications corrupt good 
manners;' there can, therefore, be no question that to introduce 
a young offender into the company of hardened thieves is to speed 
him on his way to hell. But it is quite a different question whether 
converted criminals may not be allowed to associate together. 

'^ When the Saviour of mankind forewarned his apostle of his fall, 

' *' In some gaols the separate system, in others the silent system, has been 
adopted to prevent contamination. I have been informed, on good authority, 
that the silent system is more expensive than the separate system, on account of 
the number of officers required to enforce silence. It would ill become me to 
presume to pronounce an opinion on the respective merits of these systems. I 
merely observe that that wnich is here proposed has greatly the advantage over 
the other two in point of economy. 

" The following table will show that neither previous length of imprisonment 
nor shortness of confinement in the gaol at Warwick, had any perceptible efiect 
in &cilitating the work of reformation, when the memoir of the county asylum 
was written. To explain this it should be observed that the contamination of 
boys may be efiected in 'padding kens' and other places to which thieves 
resort when they are at large, as well as in gaol when they are in confinement. 
On the other hand, their reformation may be effected in the society of criminals, 
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he added, ^ When thou art converted strengthen thy brethren :' and 
our experience at the asylum is, that by keeping up a preponderating 
moral mfluence in favour of good and religious conduct among the 
inmates, the work of reformation prospers. Again the prophet 
observes, ' They that feared the Lora spake often one to another : ' 
(Malachi, iii. 16 ;) and when men are anxious to become ^ood and to 
reform their lives they do strengthen one another's hands for good 
by conversing together, as much as evil-disposed persons stren^hen 
one another ror evil by associatingtogether. 

*^ For these reasons I cannot help thinking that in this second part 
of the process of reformation, viz., the strengthening and confirming 
a good resolution after it has been made, it is more efficacious^ as 
well as more economical, to allow criminals who have been converted 
as above described to associate with each other, subject, however, 
to being returned to separate confinement in case of any apparent 
relapse or misbehaviour. 

under a right system, as is proved at the Asylum, the Philanthropic, and other 
places. 

HISTORY OF THE 97 BOYS IN THE MEMOIR. 











Number re- 




No. of 
Boys. 


Number 
Reformed. 


Number of 
Failures. 


maiDiDg m 
the Asylum 
at the date of 
Memoir. 


Boys who had never been 
in Gaol, having been recom- 
mended by Magistrates and 
Subscribers to the Asylum . 


21 


5 


8 


8 


Boys who had been in 
Gaol only before trial, ** no 
bill " having been found 
against them 


9 


4 


1 


• 

4 


Boys who had been in 
Gaol under sentence of im- 
prisonment for the several 
periods undermentioned : — 










1 Week . , 
1 Month 

3 Months . . 

4 Months . . 
6 Months . . 
9 Months . . 

1 Year . . . 

2 Years . . . 


» < 

• 




2 
2 

32 
2 

21 
1 
4 
3 


1 
2 

11 


11 
1 
2 
2 


1 

18 
2 
9 

2 
1 




3 

1 
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*^ It may perhaps be observed, that in the observations which I 
have here taken the liberty of addressing to the committee, I have 
travelled out of my proper sphere, and, mstead of speakins of the 
discipline proper to an Asylum, have been addressing myself to that 
which seems more appropriate to a Gaol. 

** Allow me then to ask, in reply to such an observation, why may 
not the process of reformation be commenced from the very moment 
that a supposed offender is committed for trial ? 

^^ If it be true that a residence in Gaol contaminates, and that the 
system of discipline at the Asylum reforms, why should any offender 
be contaminated first ? wh^ should he not be subject at once to that 
discipline which tends to his reformation ? 

*^ I know it will be said he could not be committed to the Asylum, 
because there is no power of restraint or safe cnstodpr there ; but I 
wish it to be observed, that however valuable a relaxation of restraint 
is in the last part of the process of reformation (which I shall speak 
of presently), it is in no way conducive to the ' conversion' oi the 
criminal, nor even to the strengthening and confirming of his good 
resolution after it has been formed. The absence of restraint forms 
no part of the system at the Philanthropic Institution, or at the 
Refuge at Hoxton, or at the Government Reformatory at Parkhurst. 
It is, in short, a difficulty which we have had to contend against at 
Stretton by various expedients. We have continually to report a 
failure in consequence of a boy running away a week or two only 
after his arrival. 

" If we were to except from the failures at the Asylum all who 
had not been there more than a year, the number of failures, from 
the commencement of the institution in 1818, would amount only 
to 21. 

" It appears to me, therefore, that the work of reformation may 
be commenced more efi'ectually under restraint; and therefore that 
no valid objection can be raised against attempting to reform every 
criminal boy as soon as he becomes the inmate of a gaol. 

" I must now address myself to the third part of the process of 
reformation, viz. the restoring an offender to his place in society, 
after he has formed a good resolution, and has been confirmed and 
strengthened in it. He has now to be subjected again to those out- 
ward temptations from which he has been removed under the process 
of reformation. He has learned, we trust, how to combat with spi- 
ritual temptations. He has become sensible of his own sinfulness, 
and the weakness of human nature. He has found that spiritual 
strength is to be had in answer to earnest prayer. He has, by God's 
grace, been relieved from the thraldom of the devil, and knows the 
comfort of an approving conscience. Again, he has been initiated 
into a system of regularity. He has learned that industry brings 
with it its reward : he has enjoyed his work — he has enjoyed his 
play — he has enjoyed his meals — he has enjoyed the society of those 
who, like himself, were living in the fear of God, — and he has laid 
him down to rest at peace with God, at peace with his companionsj 
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and at peace in his own mind ; bat he has not yet tried the influence 
which former companions and evil customs may have upon him, nor 
does he yet know how far he can withstand those temptations which 
used to prevail upon him through his sensual appetites. 

'^ He musty therefore, be introduced to temptation again by degrees. 
He should now be allowed a more liberal diety that he may be the 
more practised in the discipline of self-control and may not be sur- 
prised and overcome by the efiect which some momentary indulgence 
may have upon him. He should now be allowed more liberty, and 
occasional opportunities of going to a distance from the institution, 
under some pledge of punctual return ; otherwise the sensation of 
finding himself his own master, coming suddenly upon him, may 
perhaps overset him, and throw him on his guard, at a time when 
he needs most anxious circumspection ; and, when he has absolutely 
quitted the institution, still he should be allowed to feel that he has 
permission to return to his place of refuge whenever he finds himself 
assailed by difficulties which add strength to temptation. He must 
learn how to make use of liberty, before he altogether abandons 
restraint ; he must remember that in the fear of God is his safety, 
and in His love is happiness.'' 

Such appears to be a fair standard and outline of the moral 
and religious training to which the criminal child should be sub- 
jected for the cure of his moral disease. 

Moral training is the great instrument in the work of reforma- 
tion. It is of course essentially practical. It comprehends, in 
the words of Mr. Stow, the restraining of all the evil propensities 
of our nature, and, on the contrary, a cultivation of all that is 
noble and virtuous, founded on Bible training. These evil pro- 
pensities — such as Ijring, stealing, swearing, indecency, passion, 
selfishness, disorder, evil speaking, cruelty, vanity, covetousness, 
quarrelsomeness, envy, malice, hatred and all uncharitableness — 
must be suppressed as they are developed, and the opposite 
virtues cherished, strengthened and rewarded. The develop- 
ment of these qualities and propensities is greatly favoured by 
the inhabitancy of the children m a school, especially by the 
opportunity which will be afforded in a penal and mdustrial 
school of observing it, no less in the field and workshop than in 
the play-ground. If this be not done, half the benefit will be 
lost. It IS thus only that principles can be applied in practice, 
and converted into habits. I believe all education, without that 
practical application and inculcation of it which moral training 
gives, to be in comparison nearly wortliless, and in many cases 
positively mischievous. 

Would that we could persuade those who hold the destinies 
of this great empire in their hands to examine the mighty power 
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for ^ood thgy are almost wholly disusing in the moral training 
of those classes whose vices and disloyalty it costs them such 
pains and infinite expense to punish without subduing. Who is 
there that knows or has ever experienced the vast effects of kind- 
nesSy and its fruitful and gentle influences upon the human heart 
in softening its hardness, overcoming its rebellious spirit, and 
bringing the whole man into subjection to the godly law of love, 
but will recognize the folly and failure of all other expedients 
and devices ? 

§ D. Industrial Training and Farm Schools. 

We turn to another most important branch of penal discipline 
— industrial training. Here again let us well mark the distinc- 
tion between teaching and training. Mere employment will 
not suffice, the child must be trained in the pursuits which are 
deemed most suitable to his case ; he must be educated in useful 
and profitable industry. 

It is obvious that one of the great defects of the present vile 
system of prison discipline is, that it turns the unreformed 
criminal adrift on society vnthout the power of gaining the live- 
lihood which can alone keep him from retunung to crime as 
a means of maintenance : it is essential, therefore, to teach him 
a means of honest and independent livelihood ; to reform his 
character, and give society some earnest of his reformation, 
instead of his progress in crime, as imder the present system. 

In the second place, this may be made a material means of 
supporting penal schools, and preventing any increased burden 
on the county. I think it might be so arranged that there would 
be rather a saving than otherwise of expenditure compared with 
the present system of maintaining in idleness, and connipting 
these children in gaols. 

That zealous and noble friend to the poor, Lord Ashley, thus 
mentions industrial employment for the same class of children, 
in his able speech in Parliament on the 6th June, 1848 : — 

'^ We have established in some of these schools industrious classes, 
and with the happiest effect. I am strongly of opinion that in every 
school where children are educated, who are hereafter to earn a live- 
lihood by the sweat of their brow, some portion of the day or the 
week should be devoted to occupations of industrv. Now, if it be 
desirable for ordinary children, it is doubly so for tnose to whom new 
notions must be imparted, — notions that, when reclaimed from a law- 
less and wandering life, they will find industry to be both beneficial 
and honourable. These industrial classes have in fact obtained the 
greatest success ; and labour, which in other situations is regarded 
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88 a penalty, is here considered as a recompense. In the school at 
Westminster we inculcate this both by precept and by practice ; the 
children are received naked — naked, certainly, unless the beastly rags 
about them can be dignified by the name of clothing, — and they are 
told, when furnished with the raw material, ^ You shall learn to make 
your own things, and whatever you can make for yourselves shall be 
your own.' Industry is thereby greatly stimulated ; they are divided 
mto tailors and shoemakers ; the tailors make clothes for themselves 
and then for their companions, and the shoemakers return the com- 
pliment." 

It will not be out of place to quote here the testimony of a 
notorious thief, a resident practitioner in the neighbourhood of 
this Industrial School. He came to inspect the Duildings, and 
learn the " curriculum of study" proposed for the children; he 
heard it ; and, expressing his approbation, added his intention to 
become an annual subscriber to the amount of one guinea ! 
" What," said the City Missionary, " is the meaning of this ? 
You know that these schools are established to counteract such 
practices as yours." " Ah ! " replied the man, with an altered 
tone and countenance, " if such things had existed when I was 
a boy, I should not have come to my present disgraceful con- 
dition." 

The chief trades which it is desirable to teach ought to com- 
ply with the following conditions : 

1. That it shall afford a probable means of facilitating after- 
livelihood, taking the peculiarities of the district into 
account. 

2. That it shall be one conducive to health and strength, 
and especially to general industrial capacity. 

3. That it shall be one taught without great cost, and learned 
without great difficulty. 

The pursuits of tailor, shoemaker and baker comply with these 
requirements as little as any, but they are each of them essential 
to the wants of the establishment, and therefore to economy. I 
suggest that the inmates shall, under a superintendent in each 
department, furnish the shoes, clothes, linen and bread of the 
school by their own labour. 

The trades of carpenter, blacksmith, turner, cordmaker, nail- 
maker, cooper, brickmaker, and others, comply with the above 
conditions; but they all labour more or less under this great 
drawback, namely, that they will entail prejudice against the 
institution as interfering with trade, for the products of these em- 
ployments must be sold. Now there is one occupation which is 
free from this disadvantage to a great extent, if not wholly exempt 
from it, namely, the cultivation of land by spade husbandry. If 
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this be eflSciently done, with a due use of liquid manure, the 
establishment may be almost supported by its produce, so im- 
mense is it ascertained to be. The produce may be in great mea- 
sure, though not entirely, consumed in the house, and that only 
sold which is most saleable, and which the land to be taken most 
likely supplies in some shape to the market already. The penal 
school produce would not, therefore, supplant existing sellers in 
the market or create additional competition. 

I will presently endeavour to show how the land might be 
best cultivated, and its probable produce. 

The employment of the boys, then, would be first and chiefly 
in spade husbandry, with all its various incidental pursuits of 
diggmg, ridging, hoeing, manimng, sowing, planting, haymak- 
ing, &c. ; all kinds of dairy work and stabling, and pig rearing 
and feeding ; ploughing, &c. may be taught to a few of the older 
boys. In-doors, and especially when the weather precludes out- 
of-door labour, some of the above trades should be taught. 

The girls might have ample training in all kind of household 
work, so as to be made good servants ; and be instructed prac- 
tically how to bake, wash, iron, brew, cook, and also in all useftil 
needlework. 

Cost and Produce. — ^The following calculations and scheme 
have been already submitted to agriculturists experienced in 
spade husbandry, and are deemed capable of realization. They 
are applicable to the industrial education of pauper children like- 
wise, for the nonpenal branch of the system would apply alike to 
each. 

The largest produce is obtainable from a dairy farm, the cows 
being stall fed. The land ought to be a light loam. The liquid 
manure which results from a large establishment, and which is 
in many cases now thrown away, is a certain source of largely 
increased produce from land. Then again the labour of boys 
being used for certain minute operations in the cultivation of the 
crops, as well as in digging and preparing the soil, is another 
source of such increased produce therefrom. This will give, 
under any circumstances, on a sufficient quantity of land, a return 
which will cover all expenses from the establishment of the 
school, over and above the cost for their maintenance in the sepa- 
rate prisons, and which of course must continue to be paid whe- 
ther there be penal schools or not. 

It may be as well to state, that the floors of the bjrres or stalls 
for the cows must be made slanting, in order that the manure 
may pass into troughs * at their hind feet. In this way less straw 

^ It should be kept there, and water poured into it (which absorbs and retains 
the ammonia) ; and when Uie troughs are full, let off into large tanks, whence 
it is pumped out and applied to the land by means of water catts. 
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is wanted. The pigs should be sold as store pigs chiefly; and 
not fatted. 

The officers, especially the farm bailiff and schoolmaster, 
should be well selected for skill and diligence in superintending 
the farm and in marketing, which will be the province of the 
former. 

The household work would be done by the girls, and the farm 
work by the boys, aided by the servants of both sexes. 

Pupil teachers might be selected from among the cleverest 
of the reformed boys, who would assist in the school ; they 
might receive a trifling perquisite from the Committee of Coxmcil 
on Education, and be aiierwards trained, if found worthy of it, 
in the normal school, at Kneller House, established by their 
lordships. 

The following amount of produce from 24 J acres will be 
readily admitted as rather below than above that which may be 
fairly reckoned upon, by all persons who are practically acquainted 
with spade husbandry and liquid manure, from good land and 
from first rate milkers. They who are acquainted alone with 
the produce of plough husbandry ought in fairness to suspend, 
their judgment till they have had an opportunity of examining 
the results of spade husbandry where it is in practical operation. 

GROSS PRODUCE OF LAND. 

A, R. TONS. TOTAL TONS. CWTB. PRODUCB. 

3 2 Mangel- Wurzel at 35 per acre 122 10 ^ 

3 2 Carrots at 25 „ 87 1 Twenty-two Cows, 

3 2 Italian Rye Grass . .at 75 „ 262 10 at \6L gross pro- 

1 3 Cabbages. at 45 ,, 78 15 > duce per Cow for 



. ... 122 


10 ^ 


.... 87 


10 


....262 


10 


.... 78 


15 


.... 70 





621 


6 



3 2 Vetches or Clover . .at 20 „ .... 70 Calf. Milk, Butter 

and Cheese .... £352 

3 2 Flax, at 20/. per acre ^ '. 70 

3 2 VegeUbJes for House, at 35i. per acre 172 10 

1 3 Roots for Pigs (with Meal, &c.), 80 Store Pigs, 2/. 10« 200 

2 Site of House, Outbuildings, ficc 

^»^— ^ ^"■""^^^* 

25 Total jE794 10 

The Quatt Farm School, connected with the Bridgenorth union 
in Shropshire, affords a good example, but not the most favour- 
able one; for the buildmgs and the drains for collecting and 
holding the excreta of the cows, &c. are not according to the 
most ^proved system. 

Nevertheless, they made a much larger produce per acre this 
year than I have reckoned on. As regards Italian rye grass, 
of which the plants are well drenched with liquid manure directly 
after each cutting, Mr. Garland writes me thus : — 

k2 
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" I beg to tell you, Sir, that the Italian rye grass I spoke of in 
a former letter has much exceeded the statement I then made. 
I then said * I have had it two feet high this year, have cut it 
twice, and shall cut it twice more.' You will be pleased to hear 
that I am now cutting it the fifth time, which growth was ready 
in October ; but the quantity of other food we had was so great 
that we were unable to consume it. I cut and weighed the pro- 
duce of one square yard, and found it to be 11 lb., or 23 tons 
16 cwt. 1 qr. 121b. per acre for one cutting, which, multiplied 
by the five cuttings, will give 1 18 tons, 16 cwt. 3 qrs. 4 lb.' ^ 

I believe that a much larger produce fi'om really good cows 
may be obtained than 16Z. each per annum; 16Z. is by no means 
too high an average gross produce per cow and calf, if good 
milkers are selected, and if as much as 14Z. or 16Z. be given for 
each, whenever there is no opportunity of purchasing at better 
advantage. The butter and milk would sell for that amount in 
an average market, independently of the value of the calf. The 
milk, cheese and butter would be consumed in the house, and so 
would the vegetable produce, which is stated at much less than 
the usual produce under similar cultivation.* 

The flax is a varying crop, it often fetches 30Z. per acre. U 
affords excellent occupation for the children in scutching, &c., as 
well as good food for the cattle from the seeds.^ 

The training of the children in useful industrial pursuits will 
not only benefit them, and give them a chance of restoration to 
respectability, but those who may employ them. How often do 
these children turn out fit for next to nothing, scarcely able to 
use their hands and arms to any useful account ! Give the boys 
a thorough training in farm industry ; and the girls in household 
pursuits, dairy work, baking, washing, ironing, sewing, cooking, 
and such like ; and we shall have better service done, and our 
farmers will know where to look for useful hands. This must 
be done, if crime and pauperism are to be reduced. There are 
but two roads for the poor — industry and independent livelihood 
— or, the workhouse and the gaol. 

The remedy must attack the young, the old are well nigh 
hopeless cases. Industrial training can alone strike a blow at 
the root of the evil, and penal schools, with land for labour, are 

' Mr. Dickinson, of Curzon Street, May Fair, London, has had ten cuttings 
in a year on bis farm at Willesden. 

^ In Appendix (O) is given an account of an exact estimate of the cost and 
produce of two cows in Glamorganshire. I recommend the perusal on these 
subjects of Mr. Nowell's excellent *' Manual of Field Gardening." Simpkin 
and Marshal,- publishers. 

^ See Mr. Nicholls' able and useful little work on its culture. C. Knight, 
publisher. 
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the best means of doing this. They will do wiore, they will by 
religious^ as well as moral and industrial training, improve the 
hearts of these poor children, and implant in them principles and 
habitSy which will make them not only good labourers and ser- 
vants, but good subjects, good parents, good neighbours, and 
good Christians. Pauperism and crime, idleness and disaffection 
are closely united, and often exist in the same person. We shall 
strike a blow at all these evils in striking at the two first. 

Subject to proper classification, and a complete severance of 
boys from men, this system of spade husbandry is equally 
applicable to adult as to juvenile offenders. It has indeed been 
recently recommended by Mr. Charles Pearson and Captain 
Maconochie, whose labours for the reform of penal discipline 
deserve the highest praise. As all reformatory processes must, 
however, be far more efficacious with. the young than the old, 
and as the importance of reforming the former is tenfold greater, 
and its success in like degree more hopeful, I shall apply my 
suggestions chiefly to penal schools for younger offenders. 

By the scientific preparation and application of different manures 
to the soil, for the production of different kinds of vegetables, 
roots and grasses, a produce of at least 25Z. per acre may be 
fairly reckoned on under this system of horticulture, rather than 
agriculture, with the appliance of the ample manual labour to 
boot which a penal establishment would afford. It appears that 
with the aid of the superintendents, who would work with the 
boys on the farm, that the land might be thus cultivated by five 
boys to the acre ; but that at least eight might be fully employed 
thereon. A penal farm, therefore, of 80 acres might be worked 
by 400 boys, and 60 girls to do the dairy and household work, &c., 
who would thus produce 2000Z. from the land alone. Assuming 
that the food, clothing and bedding, and school instruction of 
the children, cost in the new establishment what it costs at pre- 
sent for the same children in the gaols (and it would certainly 
cost less, for they would make their own clothing), we have the 
sum of 2000Z. to defray the cost of the staff of officers and the 
interest on the outlay of the building, which, according to a 
very rough estimate, would be as follows at the outside : 

Interest on 6000Z. for buildings,^ &c., at 4 per cent. . £240 

Salary of governor and matron 160 

Wages of 20 male superintendents, at 15Z. per annum 300 

Carried over 690 

1 The classification of a fann prison for children would be very simple, and 
the building very much less costly than would be requisite for adults. Four 
large dormitories, and four day and school rooms, would suffice, with shops and 
outbuildings, cowhouses, &c. 
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£ 

Brought forward 690 

Wages of 6 female servants, at lOZ. 60 

Chaplain 100 

Schoolmaster, and two assistant masters, paid by 

government. 
Schoolmistress, paid by government. 

Rations for 6 officers, at 26/ 160 

Idem for 20 superintendents, at 20/ 400 

Idem for 6 female servants, at 16/. 76 

Rent of land, at 30*. per acre 120 

Rates, tithes, &c 40 

Repairs and insurance . . • 26 

Fuel and lights . 100 

Interest on 2000/. outlay for stock, and deficiency 

of produce of land before brought into cultivation . 80 

Depreciation of stock and insurance against casualties 60 

£ 1,880 

Scheme of Jiisciplinc-^The system pursued would render this 
staff sufficient. In the first instance every child should go 
through a probationary period of pimishment, during which he 
would be to all intents and purposes a prisoner. This would 
consist of inferior diet, and confinement to school and yard in all 
cases so long as it lasted. During this period every kind of 
moral disciplme should be brought sedulously to bear upon him. 
His affections and better feelings should be appealed to, and 
worked upon ; the utmost encouragement given to every symptom 
of penitence and tendency to improvement. The pimishments 
would, during this penitential period, consist of reduction of diet, 
constant labour,^ and, if requisite, solitary confinement in cells 
as a last resort. Not until the firuits of this instruction and 
discipline were plainly observable, and a fair presumption afforded 
that the patient might be trusted with more liberty, should he or 
she be admitted to share in the higher industrial occupations of the 
farm, dairy, or house. This should be deemed the reward of good 
conduct ; to be enjoyed only by those who have attained to the 
stage of reformation. The penal period would necessarily vary 
with the character of the child ; and should be left entirely to the 
discretion of the governor and schoolmaster, with appeal in cases 
of doubt to the chaplain, whose decision should be final. Equally 

' Hard and uninteresting labour, such as turning a windlass or capstan, 
which might work the com miU; scouring and scrubbing, &c, for girls. 
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so should be the power of degrading those who had advanced 
into the second stage again to the first, if they proved unworthy 
of it. It is on the entrance to the industrisJ sphere that pro- 
bably Captain Maconochie's mark system should begin. It 
might be meted not only for moral conduct, but for industrial 
merit. Prior to it, the inducement and incentive to improvement 
would be amply maintained by witnessing the happier lot of 
those who had passed through the penitential stage. I should 
propose to separate the two classes in the schoolrooms, the penal 
class would be there seven hours per day, and the industrial class 
three; but there ought to be no further distinction in school, 
except perhaps in dress. They should also dine and sleep in 
separate rooms. They know Uttle of the love of children for 
industrial employment (not the less pleasing because laborious) 
who think that the children would prefer the comparative in- 
activity of the present prisons to the labours of the second in- 
dustrial stagre. 

Having passed through the probationary stage, the child would 
now cease to be a mere prisoner : a modified degree of liberty 
might be given to him, and hence it is that the number of super- 
intendents I have suggested would be ample for the class of 
children in the industrial stage. No walls round the fields would 
be needed. The surveillance of one man over 20 or 25 boys 
would amply suffice. The danger would be far rather of 
rendering the labour and establishment too attractive than too 
repulsive. It is to counteract this that I reluctantly subscribe to 
the introductory flogging at the gaol immediately on conviction, 
and strongly advocate the penal diet, confinement and correction 
of the probationary stage, as being indispensable to the main- 
tenance of the deterring influence of the punishment. 

It is scarcely necessary to dilate on the immense virtue of 
industry and hard work as an agent of reformation. Every idle 
man is m an abnormal state. Idleness is an invitation to the Devil, 
and the main inroad to all sorts of sin. Industry, on the other hand, 
gives fruition to every germ of improvement, mental, moral and 
physical. Besides, work exhibits character and disposition, and 
gives opportunity of knowing what there is in the faculties, and 
also in the conduct thus developed, which may require to be 
reformed, trained, or encouraged. One may just as well judge 
of the qualities of a horse by its habits in the stable, as of a child 
by its conduct in a schoolroom. It is not, therefore, in the first 
and penal stage that the training oi the prison child can be 
achieved : the most we can hope to do there is to instruct his 
mind, soften his heart, induce penitence, and bring the unruly 
will and affections into subjection, at least to outward authority. 
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Not one person out of ten thousand understands either the 
meaning or the power of Moral Training, of which industrial 
discipline is the right hand. Nevertheless, in order that a child 
should be hereafter kept in the way he should go, Solomon tells 
us to train him therein, which does not mean tiie teaching of 
reading and arithmetic. Of this training we have tried next to 
none. Where its power has been even partially applied, the 
effects have borne ample witness to the wisdom of the proverb, 
and the folly of those who do not understand and neglect it. It 
is a principle equally applicable to all schools though scarcely 
regarded in any. But of all others is it most fruitful in a penal 
school, for they who are sick need its medicine most. Here is 
an instance of its effect on criminal children : — 

The city of Aberdeen has a population of about sixty thousand ; 
and, as already said, the juvenile mendicants in 1843 amounted 
to about 280. In the different industrial schools there are at 
present above 300 scholars, and we have said that juvenile 
vagrancy has almost entirely disappeared. Now what have been 
the results as regards juvenile delinquency ? In the report by 
the committee named to forward the scheme of establishing 
an industrial school in Aberdeen, it is stated, that "last year 
(1840) 77 children had been committed to prison; and that 
during the previous year (1839) 94 had been convicted of various 
offences ; about 10 per cent, on the whole commitments." In 
1843, the number of children committed to the Aberdeen prison 
under 12 years was 63 ; in 1844, 46 ; in 1846, 49 ; in 1846, 
the numbers were 28; in 1847, the numbers were 27; and, 
during last year, one of great commercial and manufacturing 
distress, the numbers were 19 ; about 2 per cent, on the whole 
number of commitments. 

' " But why 19?" (asks a wise writer in the "Ragged School 
Magazine,") "can juvenile delinquency not be utterly extin- 

, guished ; are there no other means of coiTCCting little children 
than by sending them to prison? There are means, if men 
would use them ; when the then selfish and officious disciples of 
our Lord forbade the poor people to bring their children to him 
that he might bless them, He rebuked his followers, and said, 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.' It is to be •feared there are still professing 
disciples who forbid, or, at all events, who do not assist in 

' bringing destitute and neglected children to Christ, and hence 
so many of them find their way into prison. Let industrial 
schools DC established on a sufficiently broad and liberal basis ; 
let all who need food and instruction be invited to attend ; and 
let the magistrate be empowered, when an infant delinquent 
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appears before him, to inquire into his morale physical^ and 
religious state ; and if found in ignorance and want, to send him 
to school at the expense of the parish, or of the worthless or 
negligent parent — ^this done, we hesitate not to predict that, ere 
long, the children of the poor and depraved would be as rarely 
seen within the walls of a prison as the children of the rich and 
respectable. 

"We are folly persuaded that juvenile vagrancy and dehn- 
quency can only be met and vanquished by some such system, 
and the experience of every town where the industrial school 
plan has been fairly tried testifies to the correctness of our con- 
viction. Why then should it not be universally adopted in all 
our large and crowded cities ? Let us try to regenerate the 
rising generation of our land, and there is hope for Britain amid 
all the convulsions that surround her. Let the same system be 
tried in Ireland, and the fairest isle in creation may become the 
most moral, the most religious, and the most industrious country 
in the world." 

The recent act enabling the justices to commit juvenile offenders 
summarily for larcenies, has an important bearing on this pro- 
posal, and would largely aid the powers of doing good of which 
these prison schools of industry would be capable. A magistrate 
scruples, wisely and rightly, to commit a child to prison, where 
he knows, if he knows anything of prisons as they are, the child 
will surely be made worse, and go forth a branded felon. "Foenum 
habet in comu !" No one will aftei-wards trust him, not that his 
first fault might not and would not be forgiven, — but because he 
can not have escaped the corruption of gaol morals and gaol 
associates, and because it is well known that there is now no 
moral training adequate to counteract such influences. No edu- 
cation, in short, which it is not a mockery to call education.* 
But let there he moral training^ let the child's prison be a place 
where he is made better instead of worse, let his punishment be 
refarmatort,, and there will then be some security and promise to 
society, and to those especially who may be disposed to give him 
a trial, — that he is reformed. Magistrates might then commit 
without compunction. 

The next proposition I would submit, is the desirability of 
giving one of three classes of certificates to all deserving prisoners 
who leave prison, having by penitence and its sure fruits earned 
a certain title to foture confidence. These certificates might be 

1 In a prison in a western county the chaplain takes great pains in making 
the prisoners get chapters from the Bible by heart, and has actually paraded it 
in his reports as religious education ! 
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recommended by the govemor, chaplain, and schoolmastery and 
awarded by the mspector. They should be publicly advertised, 
and invariably forfeited on a subsequent conviction. By this 
means the fearful barrier to a return to honest conduct and 
employment, which obstructs the prisoner now on his release, 
would be greatly, if not wholly, surmounted. This would be of 
vast importance, for we are now perpetuating a felon class, and 
there is little chance of escape to him who is once withiii its 
sphere. 

What a famous opportunity is afforded of doing good to the 
criminal class by the fault which gives the state hold of them ! 
The very class who most need reformation, and are inaccessible 
in their free state, are here collected together as it were for the 
very pui'pose of redemption from their vices. It would take a 
hundredfold the same machinery, staff and outlay to effect the 
same improvement out of prison. Even then, with debasing 
influences and scenes around them in full vigour, it would be 
impossible that such efforts could be equally fruitful. And these 
are the opportunities which we, who call ourselves " great," and 
** Christian," and " enlightened," have gone on from year to year 
and century to century neglecting ; spending million after million 
in punishing crimes which our punishments reproduce ! I reckon 
that, with tihe summary convictions, one-half of the crime class 
of children might be brought imder this discipline. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a wise selection 
of officers fitted to this great work, but they might easily be 
trained to it. 

The question of the duration of the punishments under such 
a system is a very important one. There must be time for 
training. Sentences must be prolonged. At the expense of the 
country? exclaims some very purblind economist. Not so, 
friend : to the great saving of llie country on the other hand. 
In the first place, we recommend a system whereby the labour of 
the child will minister to his support : his own industry will keep 
him, to his lasting benefit as well as ours. The cost of such an 
establishment would be wholly insignificant compared with the 
benefit derivable from it. Once for all let us dismiss the argu- 
ment of economy. True economy is in the prevention of crime, 
not in stinting the cure. There is no answer to be made to 
this. The economists in this matter are the only prodigals — 
prodigal of the costly coercion necessitated by crime— prodigal 
of the labour lost by the indolence of crime — prodigal of the 

1)roperty pillaged by it — prodigal of social security — prodigal of 
ife itself, sacrificed by the excesses and impulses of crime which 
we are too lazy to check. Improved morals among the people 
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would well repay their cost, were it tenfold greater than I pro- 
pose. 

As regards sentences and other points of collateral importance, 
it is well to insert here a letter written on this subject by a very 
experienced and worthy magistrate of the county of G. 

" April 27, 1847. 

" Dear Sir, — I certainly think that the institution of penal scbools 
for criminal children would be desirable, and that sufficient success 
has attended such establishments both at home and abroad as to 
justify the Government in trying the experiment on a tolerably wide 
scale. But I do not suppose that any suggestions of mine would 
be of any value ; such hints and loose thoughts, however, as have 
occurred to me, are at your service, but not worth going further. 

" Our county furnishes many juvenile criminals, chiefly from 
C****, G***, the outskirts of 6** &c. ; for not many, I believe, 
come from the rural districts ; and if other adjacent counties were to 
contribute their quotas, a large school might be formed. That it 
should be large, and that there should be others in diflerent parts of 
the kingdom, each appropriated to a particular district, seems essen- 
tial; that good instructors may be insured at liberal salaries, and 
a comprehensive system of teaching with industnal training may be 
pursued. Without entering into uie question of the propriety of 
throwing the burthen of the maintenance of the poor, the crimmal, 
the pauper lunatic, &c., on the state or community at large, the 
expense of maintaining penal schools ought, I think, to be defrayed 
by the Government, ana in no degree to fall as a charge on the 
respective counties ; for juvenile cnminals are chiefly the waifs and 
strays of populous districts, not the produce of agricultural parishes. 
The deserted, illegitimate, or orphan pauper children of rural parts 
will find their education in the workhouse schools, which, it is to be 
hoped, will soon be more efficacious than they now are ; not petty 
schools in separate union-houses, but schools on a large scale, in one 
building calculated to contain the children of a district of unions. In 
penal schools the crnninal children sentenced to imprisonment at the 
assizes and quarter sessions, (or by magistrates in petty sessions, if an 
act should pass for the summary punishment of juvenile oflenders,) 
would be Drought under educational control for longer or shorter 
periods. But how should these periods be limited ? Probably, to 
some extent, by the age of the party. Would it be desirable that a 
sentence of imprisonment should be passed, such as the court should 
deem adequate to the ofience, the imprisonment to be commuted for 
an educational training in a penal school of greater or less duration, 
determinable, according to circumstances, oy inspectors of such 
schools acting under the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, 
or the Secretary of State ? Or, should the court (if one may so 
speak) sentence at once to the penal school for a term not exceed* 
ing &c. ? You are well aware of the unsettled, uncertain, arbitrary, 
and capricious manner in which sentences are passed even in the 
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higher courts : one theory being followed here, and another there, 
and there being an evil discrepancy everywhere ; and if local magis- 
trates are to sentence juvenile criminals summarily, I am afraid 
there may be here and there strange theories, and stranger practice. 
Indeed, I am disposed to think that it would be advis£U)le to enact 
that, in the trial of juvenile offenders at petty sessions by summary 
jurisdiction, the hearing and decision should be by three magistrates, 
rather than by two ; for there are tribunals of that sort where there 
is a very confused idea of the rules of evidence, very vague notions 
on the subject of crime and punishment ; and where the clerk is so 
slenderly ifurnished with professional lore as not to be very fit to 
advise the justices. Some greater security^ would perhaps oe pro- 
vided by adding a third to the two usually prescribed as competent 
to adjudicate. The difficulty may prove less than I apprehend ; but 
I do not clearly see the proper course as to sentencmg, or as to 
defining the period of educational training in this or that particular 
instance. Tnen how far is it desirable that the parents or nearest 
relatives of the criminal child should have any voice with respect 
to him, or right to claim him at the end of the term of education ? 
Generally speaking, the near connections are unfit persons to exercise 
a guardiansnip over him. Would it not be advisable to withdraw 
the criminal child from the control of his family after his dismissal 
from the penal school? Suppose the sentence to be alternative, — 
imprisonment according to the sentence, if the parent &c. so require 
it, or education in a penal school, the juvenile criminal to be placed, 
afler leaving the scnool, for a certain time, at the disposal of the 
Government, if the latter choose to exercise such direction and 
control. On leaving the school the pupil, probably but not certainly 
reclaimed, would be exposed to great risks on his returning home : 
if he sprang from a crowded population, he would go back to its 
corrupting influences ; if he came from a less populous or rural dis- 
trict, lie would be shunned as a discharged prisoner ; for the common 
mind would not see the distinction between a prison and a school the 
substitute for a prison ; and so the late pupil might find it very diffi- 
cult to obtain employment, and might speedily fall back to bad ways, 
habits, and companions. A damaged character is most likely to be 
retrieved at a distance from the scene of the first or early deviations 
from rectitude ; and, therefore, it would be advisable that the state 
should in some way and for some time continue its guardianship 
over the late pupH. This might be done by coupling the establish- 
ment of penal schools with some system of emigration, or by appren- 
ticeship at home or in the colonies, or by a limited introduction of 
some into the military or naval services, &c. As to the constitution 
of such schools, a modification of the Parkhurst system would pro- 
bably suggest itself: the higher attainments aimed at in the more 
advanced schools for the education of the people need not, indeed, be 
cultivated ; but with Scriptural and moral instruction carefully con- 
ducted — the children being taught to think, hot to make a parade of 
rote work — should be combined field husbandry, gardening, and all 
the useful trades." 
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Tliis letter is full of matter for serious reflection ; it teems with 
good sense and good feeling, and the result of practical expe- 
rience, and it forms a good text for further consideration. 

First, as regards sentences, the act passed since this letter 
was written renders the maximum three months. It should be 
amended, and three be made the minimum. There can be no 
reformation if there be not time for it. Less time than three 
months would be a farce. There requires a limitation both ways : 
say for the first offence, if of simple larceny, not less than three 
or more than eight ; the second offence not less than six or more 
than twelve. Higher offences might have longer terms, until 
transportation were reached, and which, for diildren, should 
never be inflicted until the third offence. For second offences 
the period should invariably commence with the birch. The 
Rev. Mr. Davis, the ordinary at Newgate, speaks strongly of its 
good effect in deterring juvenile offences. Solitary or separate 
confinement for a short period might also form part of the sen- 
tence, or depend on the class of punishment the prisoner was 
placed in by his sentence, as in the new penal tariff for trans- 
ported convicts. Thus the undue discretion given now to magis- 
trates might be easily limited, and diversities of judicial severity 
rendered harmless. I shall treat of this more in detail presently, 
as regards adult criminals. 

It is quite true that the after-association of the child, when he 
leaves the penal school, would be important as affecting the per- 
manence of his reformation, but laws cannot go so far as to 
regulate these. The child must be left to influences instilled into 
his heart and conduct, and to the value he has learnt to attach 
to his new character. Private charity and philanthropy might 
do much in aiding the future progress of such children and in 
preventing their relapse, but laws and institutions could hardly 
effect this. Besides, it would be unwise to give any superiority 
of advantage to a child who had transgressed the law over one 
who had not. 

The education and training which a criminal or pauper requires 
should be of a purely practical and useful kind. Such as is well 
described in the 1 14th article of the Poor Law Commissioners' 
Orders of 1847, which requires the children during three of the 
working hours, at least, every day to be taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic (casting accounts would suffice, it is to be presumed), 
the principles of the Christian religion"; and it furthermore requires 
that " such other instruction should be imparted to them as may 
fit them to earn their own livelihood, and train them in habits of 
usefulness, industry and virtue." This is an excellent epitome of 
education for all labouring children. The Rev. Mr. Dawes hs^s 
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published a useful, and very sensible, tract on the sort of subjects 
with which poor children should be made acquainted, and it 
clearly points out the deficiencies which exist at present in this 
species of useful instruction. Take as an example the fund of 
valuable and thoroughly practical information that might be given 
to a child on subjects of agriculture, as regards the courses and 
seasons of cropping and cultivation of the ground, the nature of 
different kinds of cereal grasses, roots, garden vegetables, flax, 
gorse, &c. &c., the soils which best suit them, the uses to which 
they are applicable. Manures form a whole branch of themselves 
essential to the progress of agriculture. Beasts, sheep, pigs, 
poultry, the modes of managing, feeding and rearing them form 
another very important branch of useful knowledge. 

The Rev. Richard Dawes thus sketches in his pamphlet how 
the elements of this knowledge may be given even at school, the 
practical application of which would, of course, take place in the 
ground. He very justly says : — 

'* In agricultural districts, the employer does not encourage the 
labourer to educate his child ; on the contrary, his mode of thinking 
and of acting is in every way against it. He has no feeling that the 
respectability of the labouring classes would be advanced by educa- 
tion ; or, if he has, he immediately becomes jealous of their being 
brought nearer to himself, not seeing that the class to which he 
belon&cs will in the end be equally advanced." **•*•***•* 

" fhave never known a single instance of a farmer encouraging 
the labourer to send his children for a longer period to school, how- 
ever trifling the work for which he wanted them. I have known 
instances of a parent wishing to continue a child, but his employer 

Prevented him by requiring his services when so younff, that it would 
ave been far more creditable to have employed an older boy. Con- 
science never steps in and says (or if it does they do not listen,) * now 
I should be doing a very kind act, and only what is my Christian 
duty to this poor boy, if I were to delay employing him for six months 
and send him to school, or enable his father to do so by giving him 
an additional shilling a week, or even to allow his parents to continue 
him as long as they are able/ 

" True, the education within their reach has hitherto never been 
such as to make either class set much value upon it ; there is therefore 
nothing strange in their not reasoning about it in this way. 

" I have also introduced instruction of an eleri\entary kind connected 
with chemical agriculture, adopting as a school-book the Catechism on 
this subject published by Professor Johnston, and illustrating it by a 
small apparatus which I had on my own premises, but now placed in the 
class-room of the school ; placing before them, as clearly as possible, 
what was meant by organic and inorganic matter ; calling their atten- 
tion to the ashes remaining afl;er any substance of a vegetable kind 
was burnt ^ how small a portion remained; that the quantity of ashes 
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was different in different parts of the same plant ; the difference in 
weight between the ashes remaining when burning a given weight of 
straw and of the grain ; what the ashes consisted of; that in burning 
vegetable matter tne ashes remained which might be turned to a use- 
ful purpose, as they all were aware, in manuring the ground and again 
feeding other plants ; and how the volatile parts were subservient to 
the same purpose ; how plants were nourisned and that they cannot 
take up their lood in a solid state, &c. ; telling them to observe when 
they are burning different kinds of wood in their own cottages how 
much the quantity of ash varies, particularly to notice the difference 
between elm and willow, &c. 

'' The different tables in the book of the quantity of ashes remaining 
after burning given weights of certain vegetable substances, and the 
nature of the products which are lefl, and of the composition of soils, 
may be made most instructive by showing them what the plant is 
made up of, and reasoning from this what ought to be found in the 
ground in addition to what is supplied through the atmosphere in 
order that it may be a healthy and productive plant, calling their 
attention to the much greater quantity of some particular substances 
taken out of the ground by some crops than by others, and that, 
therefore, a succession of crops of the same kind would exhaust the 
ground of that particular substance, and would be bad farming; that 
knowing the particular substances taken out of the ground by a crop 
of wheat, oats, barley, rye, grass, &c. as shown them by these tables, 
they should endeavour to find out such manures as would give it back 
to the ground. 

" Then again with respect to animals, the food which they eat must 
contain all the elements necessary to form the flesh, bones, muscles, 
&c., as it was clear they could be formed in no other way ; but we 
had also direct proof, as the chemist could take them to pieces, as it 
were, and show what bone, muscle, &c. was made of; and on ex- 
amination it was found that they were made up of the very sanie 
elementary things as the food which the animals fed upon; that 
perhaps one particular vegetable did not contain all the materials 
necessary, but some contained one and some another, and that a 
variety of food within certain limits was good; that if a young 
animal ate a fgod which contains what would make fat and flesh 
but had nothing in it of which bone was made, it could not make bone, 
and would most likely die ; that milk of animals was found to be a 
perfect nutriment and containing everything necessary for making 
Done, muscle, flesh, &c., and was therefore good for young people ; 
that the farmer very often makes the observation from experience 
that such a field or pasture is good for young stock, another field for 
fattening, which means, in the first pasture there are certain plants 
or grasses which contain all the elements of bone, flesh, muscles, 
sinews and which are necessary for building up a strong and healthy 
animal ; in the second, the plants and grasses are more favourable 
for producing fatty matter, and as grown up animals do not want to 
make bone this is the kind of pasture for them. 
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" This is a subject clearly within their comprehension, and not only 
that, but one, if intelligently taught, in which they will take great 
delight. The interest which many of the children here, even in the 
little which has been attempted, seem to take, is of the most lively kind, 
and has often brought across my mind an account which I read many 
years ago in Ellis's ' Polynesian Researches,' of the great cariosity 
and astonishment shown by the South-Sea-Islanders on seeing the 
first printed sheets issue from the press. The very mention of things 
such as that grass contains bone, or the elements of it, is quite as strange 
to this class of children as printing was to the natives of the South- 
Sea-Islands. 

^^ The bearing of this subject being so completely on what is to be 
the future occupation in life of the great majority here, whether as 
labourers or as the employers of labour in agriculture, gives it a 
value, both in the eyes of the parents and children, which no other 
subject can have, independent of its being so attractive in itself to 
every inquiring mind. 

" If introduced into our National Schools, where the standard of 
acquirement is such as to admit of it (and this ought to be the case 
in all), it would not only have a tendency to bring the children of 
the farmer to the village school, but would be the means of introducing 
amons the agricultural class a kind of knowledge which, at the same 
time tnat it is ultimately connected with their occupations, has a great 
tendency to cultivate the mind and is one of which the present race 
of farmers are entirely ignorant ; they are, however, no readers, and 
I fear that such works as those on Chemical Agriculture by Pro- 
fessor Johnstone, admirable as they are, will find but few to read 
them among the occupying class of farmers in the South of England." 

This is a mere illustration of the kind of knowledge which 
ministers to industrial training and forms part of what ought to 
be taught to every poor child. If any one will take the pains of 
testing the fact, he will find that nine-tenths of the poor children, 
now mistaught in our schools, are left ignorant of the commonest 
and most usefiil things ] for instance, what are the kinds and uses 
of the different sorts of com ; how to brew, to make bread ; 
the kinds of timber trees, their uses and the soils that suit them. 
Tables of weights and measures are seldom learnt, except by the 
first class ; in fact, the children leave school just as ignorant as 
they go in, of the useful arts of life and the knowledge which 
appertains to them. Whether for the children of independent 
labourers or of paupers, but especially for criminal children, this 
is the only kind of education which can supply their need and aid 
their reformation. Whatever it is most desirable for their future 
usefulness that men should understand and know how to do, 
they should be taught when young, as far as practicable, in school. 
This is just what they are not taught. Hence the necessity of 
industrial schools. Education is just as requisite, moreover, for 
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the body and hands as for mind and memory. The one aids 
the other. Wherever bodily energy is increased it imparts 
strength and activity to the mind. Hence the two branches of 
education are not only compatible, but subservient to each other. 

I have found boys taught only three hours per day in a work- 
house farm school acquire far more real information and sub- 
stantial learning than m any fifty schools where the children were 
penned up for six or seven nours daily: the only difference being, 
that in the former case they were actively employed in spadfe 
husbandry for the rest of the day, and in the latter case had no 
such advantage. 

There is a strong objection to any such plan of training either 
pauper or criminal children, with which it is well to grapple. It 
IS said to be an injustice to the independent and honest poor who 
have no similar advantages for their children. Now, in the first 
place, if they have not, they ought to have such advantages for 
their children : but it can be no reason for withholding what is 

food and right from one class of children, because another class 
ave not yet got what is equally right and good for them. Ac- 
cording to such a doctrine A. might excuse himself from paying 
his debt to B. because C. was in default to D. The government 
are expressly charged with the care of these prison children, and 
they have no right to neglect them because society neglects other 
children, and because the rich do not what they ought to do for 
the poor. But I cannot consent to put the children of the inde- 
pendent poor on a par with children in prison, in point of claim 
for the means of reformatory instruction and discipline. They 
who are sick most need the physician, not they who are whole. 
Society demands the reformation of the criminal child, and has 
far stronger claims on behalf of much more pressing interests, than 
can be urged for similar means applied to the children of the in- 
dependent poor. Vast efforts are being made in their behalf. 
Everywhere new schools are arising with liberal grants of money 

Eublic and private for their maintenance. Besides, the free child 
as the means, or his parents have them, of obtaining education 
for himself. The prison child who wants it still more has none ! 
The prejudice which raises this objection is shortsighted as well 
as narrow minded. It fails to see that every labom'er and every 
employer of labour, every tax payer and rate payer, has a money 
interest in the reformation of cnminals and the independence of 
paupers. Are there no savings to be made in the 2,000,000/. per 
annum we pay now for punishing (i. e. fostering) crime; in the 
2 or 3,000,000/. we lose by thefts ; or in the 7,000,000/. we pay 
for pauperism ? I might add a few more millions from loss of 

L 
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labour, caused by the corruption and negligence of servants and 
workmen, who are entrapped by the snares, and tainted by tb^ 
evil example of the great army of thieves and vagabonds we aire 
rearing among us, and who are poisoning the life blood of the 
great body of the people. Even in a money point of view, it is 
for the interest of the industry and property of the kingdom, to 
train the dangerous classes, and make them safe to others as well 
as themselves. A Christian people ought to need no such in- 
ducement, but, it is but too true, that as " iniquity abounds the 
love of many waxes cold :" and he who appeals solely to Chris- 
tian motives and principles, often will appeal to deaf ears and 
callous hearts, if he has no lower inducement wherewith to enlist 
men in schemes for the good of the poor. 

I do not advocate a reduction of the term of sentences accord- 
ing to the mark system for all offenders. I think that after 
the rigour of the correctional term is over, the stay at the penal 
school would be an advantage to be prized rather than a detri- 
ment to be escaped, and also that the establishment ought to 
have some benefit in return for the labours it bestows on the 
boys, and should have the fruits for a while of the industry it 
teaches and trains. 

"Will you then keep a criminal boy at the public expense?" 
some one of the old school objects. No; on the contrary, at Ms 
ffwk expense — ^he will keep himself This is the benefit of an in- 
dustrial system of traming, it is self-supporting. 

The certificates of good conduct would have very little effect 
in obtaining employment afterwards for a lad, if it were tried 
only for a few weeks or a few months : they should give the 
experience of a time suflSciently long to test the reformation of 
the child. 

By these means, I feel confident that the junction of industrial 
and moral training with correctional discipline, resulting in means 
of future honest livelihood, would effect all that can be desired 
for the reformation of prison children, and set an example of 
boundless benefit to the cause of education. 

The only diflSculty which attends the establishment of peinal 
farm schools, is that of finding fit masters and superintendents 
animated by the right spirit, and competent mentally, physically 
and industrially for the work; they should be trained to it. Two 
Or three model establishments should be instituted for (he pui?- 
pose, and picked men selected to superintend them, and these 
wouH form normal schools for the training of others. It would 
be well to plartt one of these in an agricultural district, comprising 
some other elements beside agriculture in its industry and cbd- 
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itlcter, which abounds in juvenile crime, and another in a manu- • 
facturing district similariy criminal. Gloucestershire, Yorkshire, 
and Warwickshire would be on many accounts fit counties for 
these experiments. The Philanthropic already promises to 
supply this want near London,^ and Parkhurst might and ought 
to be made to supply it in the Isle of Wight. 

Let Mettray be an example. Its system seems more perfect 
than any other, the classification only being overdone. 

I have merely one remark more to make on this matter. If 
it be desired to make the experiment a total and mischievous 
failure, the surest way is to infuse military discipline into it, and 
vest the controlling power in the hands of men fiill of military 
prestiges. We must succeed, if at all, by firmness, kindness and 
mdustry. We must do everything to open and soften the heart 
--^military discipline closes and hardens it. 

Penal Discipline for Adult Prisoners. 

Reformation must be a main object in all punishment, but in the 
case of adult offenders, there should be far more of the deterring 
element of correction than with children, who are diseased and 
ought to be dealt with as patients. We have seen that there has 
been of late a most miscnievous disposition among judges and 
chairmen, to mitigate punishment to an extent which has rendered 
it a perfect farce in a large proportion of cases, and has divested 
the law of all terror to evil doers. A judge who can sentence 
a man to one year's imprisonment who has done his best to 
murder an inoffensive girl without a vestige of provocation, who 
beats, kicks and finally flings her over a parapet wall, leaving 
her senseless and in such a state that she is, if she recovers, crip- 
pled for life, — is a direct promoter of crime. There are many 
such. It is time that this morbid sympathy with criminals be 
stopped. 

How are adult criminals, then, in the first place, to be punished? 
Let us consider first the case of secondary punishments. 

There appear to be four main elements of punishment: — 
Flogging, confinement separate or soUtary, low diet, hard work. 
By a combination of these and their vanous modifications, any 
degree of correction can be given. 

A vast deal of angry discussion appears to have been thrown 
away on the relative merits of the separate and other systems 
of confinement. The conclusion at which those who have atten- 
tively read the various arguments pro and con. seems to be that 

* It is now neftt Barnet. 
l2 
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•at which I have arrived, namely, that both may be beneficially 
applied. The severity even of the dark cell is perfectly justifia- 
ble for short periods, and I apprehend that in all cases where the 
offence indicates a malus animus, pmiishment should commence 
with it. The severity of punishment must be increased if we 
are to assail crime successmlly. The morbid folly of past lenity 
must be knocked on the head : it has proved itself to oe intoler- 
ably mischievous. A week at least in perfectly solitary confine-, 
ment with very hard labour, divested of all interest and amuse- 
ment, should follow. A winch and capstan in each cell, as after- 
wards suggested, will best supply the object in view. We must 
five physical punishment which involves toil without interest at 
rst. During this time, the prisoner should be visited at least twice 
a day by the chaplain, who should by every possible means endea- 
vour to gain his confidence, learn his history and get hold of his. 
heart. This is the time for the kindly influences of Christian counsel 
and Christian sympathy. A wonderful change in the prisoner may 
be effected during these few weeks of toil and pemtence, if the 
chaplain know his work and have a right spirit within him. In 
worse cases, the term of this penitential period will continue 
longer. Improving books might be allowed at the discretion of 
the chaplain, but no pleasant labour of any kind, for it lessens 
the punishment and interferes with reflection. 

I think that this period of separate confinement should be 
accompanied in all cases by the lowest class of diet sanctioned 
for paupers in any workhouse in the kingdom. It is just suffi- 
cient to prevent injury to health. It should, in short, be made a 
term of severe punishment, as well as of reflection and penitence. 
It is obvious that this term should be regulated by the nature of the 
offence, but should in no case exceed two months at once. This 
and the dark cell would constitute punishments in case of refractory 
conduct after the first penitential term was passed, such renewal 
of punishment to be at the discretion of the officers. In ex- 
treme cases, when the dark cell had been tried ineffectually, cor- 
poral punishment might be resorted to, such cases however to be 
immediately reported, with a fiill statement of facts, to the In- 
spector of the district, and also to the visiting Justices of the 
gaol. 

From the end of the first stage of punishment in the dark cell^ 
very hard labour should be the ruling principle of all penal dis- 
cipline, whether for men or women. This should be equally the 
rule, whether the prisoners were confined iii separate cells, assem- 
bled in workshops, or worked in gangs out oi doors. It should 
be work useful in its results, laborious in execution, and such as 
would give exercise to the whole body, and health and strength 
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to the mind. I believe that the picking of oakum, weaving and 
matmaking are all objectionable employments, inasmuch as they 
divest industry of its most valuable adjuncts, without giving it 
its virtue of hard toil and physical exertion. To do this, is to 
deprive it of its reformatory effects on those subjected -to it. It 
is essential to teach prisoners the value of industry, as well as to 
inure them to habits of labour. They ought not to be taught to 
regard it as drudgery no less barren than irksome. This will 
give them a certain distaste to industry when they leave prison, 
and prove an incentive to future idleness with its offspring of 
crimes. The treadmill has exactly this effect. Instead of en- 
nobling industry and identifying it in the prisoner's mind as the 
key to his welfare, we do everything to render it in most of our 
gaols repulsive and hateful, much on the same ingenious system 
whereby we render the Bible distasteful to children by making it 
a horn-book. Two centuries ago, there seems to have been a far 
fitter notion of such duties, and how to improve prisoners than 
now. The 19 Car. II. c. 4, enacts that work shall be provided 
for prisoners before trial, because " the poor there living idly and 
unemployed become debauched, and come forth instructed in the 
practice of thievery and debauch." This was seen and prevented 
two centuries ago and is tolerated now ! 

Howard, Paley and Whateley* have in vain advocated indus- 
trial occupation for criminals, their diet being regulated by the 
amount of labour performed by them. In the American prisons 
the criminals support themselves entirely, and in those of France 
and Belgium they very nearly do the same, and defray the charges 
of the administration of the gaol by their labour. 

The following is an account of penal discipline in Bohemia, for 
which I am indebted to a talented lady Residing at Prague, to 
whom I wrote for information on the subject. She says, — 

" In none of the Austrian dominions is useless confinement for 
crime allowed. Every man is made to work in the prisons at the 
trade be followed when at large, and those who have no trade are 
taken out to useful occupations, attended by one or more policemen, 
according to the size of the party. Daily in Prague may be seen 
numbers of these convicts cutting wood for the service of the different 
families in the town, wood here being the principal, indeed almost 
universal, firing ; so orderly is their conduct, that by numbers their 
services are preferred to those of the professed wood-cutters. Their 
dress is nothmg striking, a simple gre^ suit, something similar to the 
workhouse dress in England; on their ancles they nave bands of 
iron connected with chains, but while at work these are unlocked, 
and the chain is coiled round one ancle, to prevent it trailing on the 

' Pearson and Maconochie are nobly following in their steps. 
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eround. Their work over, the superintendinepoliceman or men, as 
the case may be, chain them together again. Their approach can b^ 
heard long before seen, as the awful clanking of their irons announce 
them long before themselves are visible, as they may also be heard 
long after ihev are out of sight. For minor crimes there are in every 
town a sort of penitentiary houses, in number according to the popu- 
lation, so that the Jirst beginning of crime is totally separated from 
the confirmed criminals ; in these houses they are treated with the 
greatest kindness, and every attention is paid to their morals and 
every effort made to reclaim them. By tneir being placed in these 
asylums on first errors, with the great care bestowed upon them, 
numbers are reclaimed, who, had they once been mixed in gaol with 
the hardened reprobate, would most likely themselves have become 
too bad to have been ever redeemed. So powerful are the police, that 
they never are permitted to use harshness or violence, their numbers in 
every direction being known to be sufficient to render it unnecessary, 
which also occasions criminals to make no resistance when taken, as it 
would, they are well aware, be useless from the ^reat numerical force 
opposed to them. This large police force is also the cause of the 
extreme tranquillity of the streets, for at no hour in the twenty-four 
are quarrels or brawls allowed ; and at twelve o'clock at night not a 
sound is to be heard, even near the cabarets, as on the first appearance 
of confusion, disorderly conduct, or noise, the person or persons are 
immediately ordered away by those they dare not disobey. The 
policemen are so habituated to meet no resistance, that it is un- 
Knowu for one to have been heard speaking with harshness, and their 
whole conduct is marked by gentleness, accompanied with extr^n^p 
decision." 

In the Canton of Berne, in Switzerland, there is a model inr- 
dustrial prison. Most useful trades are taught and carried on 
within its walls, the prisoners working together. Grangs are also 
let out to farmers for labour in the fields.^ 

In short, moat countries, except England, which have any clain^ 
to Christian civilization, reform those whom they punish by the 
obvious means of industrial combined with moral discipline. In 
very few of our English prisons has anjrthing effectual in the 
shape of such discipline been attempted ; and where it has, as at 
Pentonville and Reading, it has been with an exclusive adherence 
to one pet system and mode of administering the industrial ele- 
ment, which has very materially lessened its good effect, and 
brought the system of industrial disciphne itself into very unme-^ 
rited disrepute. 

I believe that the great defect of these experiments consists in 
making a hobby of the separate system, and riding it to death. 

> The Home Minister told me at Mr. Morier's in 1839, that the healthful 
appearance of these prisoners in public sadly promoted crime, by removing dread 
of penalties productive of such prosperous results. 
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The Separate System. — Several years ago, in 1836, Cppnt 
Gasparin, then Ministre de I'Interieur, wrote his celebrated 
letters to the prefects of the different departments in France, 
informing them that the government would approve oS no plans 
for county prisons, unless they secured the absolute separation of 
prisoners ; " in order," he says, " to establish not an absolute and 
rigorous seclusion, but the complete separation of prisoners froa^ 
one another y and thus put an end to that mutual instruction, 
which is the greatest scourge of our prisons." And he is still of 
that opinion, and supports the edict which sjH-ead his notion 
through Europe and America by the following able and interest- 
ing letter addressed in November, 1846, to Mr. Sumner, and 
prmted in a document for tlie information of the common cound^ 
of Boston, U. S. : — 

" Orange, 10th Nov., 1846. 

" Dear Sir, — I hasten to reply to your letter of the 5th, which I 
have only received this morning, and I liope that my answer may 
reach you in time for the object which you propose. The great ad- 
vantage — the inappreciable advantage of cellular imprisonment,-— 
that which should cause it to be adopted in spite of its inconveniences, 
if it were true that it had inconveniences even greater than those which 
have been conjured up,— is the complete separation ofprisonersy — the 
suppression of their mutual instruction in crime, — the ignorance in 
which they are of their fellow prisoners, and in consequence the im- 
possibility of their recognizing one another and forming criminal 
associations on their discharge. 

" Every government, which in the actual state of society and of the 
progress of social science adopts any other than the separate system, 
will expose itself to the necessity of having before long to reconstruct 
its prison. 

" Experience has not confirmed the fears which were entertained 
as to the results of this system upon the health of prisoners when it is 
conducted with the desirable attention and charity, as it is, in short, 
at Paris in the house of juvenile oflfenders, and in many of our de- 
psfrtmental prisons, particularly that of Toui-s, where I have observed 
Its effects with care. The health of the prisoners is good ; they work 
with ardour, and do not wish to return to the society of their com- 
rades. It must be remembered, however, that once within the walls 
of the prison, the idea of punishing a culprit must give place to that 
of correcting and reforming a man. Se should meet only the hindlu 
looks of those who are sincerely occupied with his spiritual healthj 
and not the looks of turnkeys and executioners, who seek to impose on 
him an expiation. Confirmatory facts from eveiy side come to the 
support of our own experience. ♦ * * 

" I beg you to believe me, Sir, with sentiments of special regard, 
&c. " Gasparin." 
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It is worthy of remark en passant^ that this enlightened states- 
man, whilst supporting an exclusive system of separate cellular 
imprisonment^ gives no countenance to military discipline. 

xhe advantages here succinctly stated by M. Gasparin are 
echoed by a large number of persons both in France, England 
and the United States, who are, it cannot be questioned, alike 
credible and experienced witnesses. And most undoubtedly there 
are many cases where this separate confinement is indispensable. 
It is so m almost all cases of great guilt and of doubtful degree 
of guilt, at least in the first instance, and whilst such doubt 
prevails; but with great deference to the weight of contrary 
opinions, I venture to think that there may be many other cases 
in which separate confinement may cease to be ^' indispensable" 
to reformation, — nay, in which it may tend to retard it ! Let us 
examine the reasons why it is deemed thus ^^indispensable." 
The corrupting influence of companionship arises of course fi-om 
the fact that one prisoner is wicked enough to corrupt another. 
This assumes rather too hastily that reformation effects but little. 
Indeed, it i& said that it would be impossible to classify these 
guilty prisoners with a discrimination so accurate as to prevent 
contagion, even if the prisoners were divided in classes, and that 
we cannot make psychologists of turnkeys. Edward Livingston, 
in his introduction to his renal Code, says, " Moral guilt is inca- 
pable of being discovered, and, if discovered, so nicely appre- 
ciated, as to assign to each one infected with it his comparative 
place in the scale ; and if it could be so discovered, it would be 
found that no two would be contaminated to the same degree. 
Secondly, if this diflSculty could be surmounted, and a class could 
be formed of individuals who had advanced exactly to the same 
point, not only of offence but of moral depravity, still their asso- 
ciation would produce a further progress in both, just as sparks 
Eroduce a flame when brought together, which, separated, would 
e extinguished and die. It is not in human nature for the mind 
to be stationary ; it must progress either in virtue or in vice, — 
nothing promotes this progress so much as the emulation created 
by society, and from llie nature of the society will it receive its 
direction. Every association of convicts then that can be formed 
will in a greater or less degree pervert, but never reform, those of 
which it is composed; and we are brought to the irresistible 
conclusion, that classification once admitted to be useful, it is so 
in an inverse proportion to the numbers of which each class is 
composed, and is not perfect until we come to the point at which 
it loses its name and nature in the complete separation of indi- 
viduals." 
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I confess that this appears to my humble judgment to be a 
hasty and rash conclusion. It proceeds on the assumption that 
the great body of prisoners, not only on their first entrance but 
throughout their confinement, remain suflSciently vicious to cor- 
rupt those who are more innocent than themselves. It also 
assumes that no adequate means could be taken short of sepa- 
rate confinement to prevent this. Surely both these assump- 
tions are unwarranted by facts. The result of my own inquiries 
is, that a large proportion of those prisoners who have been sub- 
jected to a month s separate confinement, and who have been 
properly instructed and counselled during that period, might 
with safety be permitted to work in company witn others simi- 
larly prepared, under due superintendence and control, without 
any danger of the contamination dreaded. Although on the 
one hand an indiscriminate companionship is attended with ob- 
vious evils, it by no means follows that no discretion and no dis- 
crimination in modifying companionship will avail to prevent 
them. It seems, however, that such is tne conclusion arrived at 
by the advocates of the separate system, and a worse than 
monkish seclusion is adopted for every prisoner, without excep- 
tion, of every grade of character and in every stage of reforma- 
tion. This system is surely thus carried out without due mode- 
ration or discretion. 

That there are great virtues in the separate system for all 
hardened and doubtfiil cases — that it is an admirable punish- 
ment and penitentiary — cannot be gainsayed; that it ought to 
be made a passage to a freer and higher state of penal discipline 
in all prisons, is I think fully established — but I cannot admit 
that it is so equally clear, that it ought in any gaol to supplant 
and exclude all modes of congregating prisoners. I venture to 
think the two systems should be combined in every gaol in 
England. Both have their benefits, and each is best fitted for 
its respective class of cases. Why reject either ? I believe the 
only answer that can be given to this question is, that the 
spirit of partisanship is very strong. Unhappily this very point 
has been made the cheval de bataille of belligerent philanthro- 
pists. And neither can tolerate the other. 

The congregated system has these two great virtues. First, it 
brings out the character, and fits men for their return to society; 
it is not well for the permanence of reformation, that the patient 
should have no trials and no occasions for forbearance— for the 
action of the virtues and the restraint of the vices. He cannot 
have this in a cell so fully as in society with others. When he 
has given reason to believe that he is jit for this extended liberty y 
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and great means of benefit to himself if he vse it wisely ^ it is a 
hardship and great damage to withhold it from him. Captain 
Maconochie in a speech lately well said^ 

^* The separate system promised largely, and was calculated, in his 
opinion, to make excellent prisoners, but did not fit men, after 
punishment of crime, to return to freedom and society. It made 
men selfish, and taught them to think too much of themselyes and 
too little of others. In Sydney, where they had one of these prison 
palaces for carrying out the separate system, it was found that those 
who were subjected to it became much worse husbands and fathers, 
more egotistical, and much less tolerant to the wants of others, than 
they were before their incarceration. The congregated system, 
which was less promising than the other at first sight, inasmuch as 
it did not seclude the prisoner from his fellows, and thus prevent 
contamination, nor give him a treatment adapted to his individual 
case, but left him to conform to the treatment he received, as was 
the case with all of us in society— that system, when it was merely 
gregarious, herding men together like sheep without any motive to 
good or common interest — was far more beneficial, and more calcu- 
lated to call out the energies of men, and to fit them for re-entering 
society, than the other.'' 

This is very true, and cannot be answered by the advantages 
of the solitary confinement ; because, wherever solitary confine- 
ment is needed it may be easily applied, without enforcing it 
where it is not needed. As a necessary evil in many cases, sepa- 
rate confinement is quite justifiable; as a positive benefit and in- 
variable appliance it is utterly indefensible; and nothing but the 
mania of partisans fighting for crotchets has maintained its ex- 
clusive adoption. 

A belief in the exclusive value of the separate system has derived 
its currency from the experiment at Pentonville. Two facts, 
however, are to be taken mto account before arriving at a con- 
clusion as to that experiment. First, the prisoners there are all 
picked men, selected for their capacities for reformation. 
Secondly, they pass only a portion of their term of punishment 
in Pentonville, and as they afterwards associate together in the 
ship and the colony to which they are sent, the system rather 
resembles that of a mixed system than of exclusively separate 
confinement; nevertheless, the latter is unduly prolonged to 
eighteen months. Thirdly, the results are, as far as we can 
judge from the reports of those most friendly to it, and best able 
to judge of it, not favourable, considering the means used. 

To compare the results of Pentonville with the results of the 
generality of English prisons, would be to measure the success 
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of a system at any rate designed for reformation, with that of 
one which is precisely calculated to corrupt and deprave. The 
Rev. Mr. KingsmiU, the worthy chaplain of Pentonville, gives it 
faint praise indeed when he speaks of its comparative success. 
No one doubts that the separate system as pursued there, with 
all the spiritual appliances and tendance, have a tendency to re- 
form prisoners. The question, and the only question is, cannot 
it be much improved m efficiency, and is not an ultimate con- 
gr^ation of the prisoners, or at least a portion of them, th^ 
means of doing so ? 

As regards the selection of the prisoners and the other advan- 
tages, Mr. KingsmiU says, in his fifth Report, " Thus it must be 
confessed that PentonvUle has had a combination of singular ad- 
vantages towards making a fair and complete experiment on this 
important question^ on a class of prisoners speoialjlt selected 
for the purpose." There are few systems, however imperfectly 
designed for reformation, which would not succeed when com- 
pared with systems tending to make prisoners worse. ]But has 
JPentonville — with all these advantages — ^with its total seclusioa 
of each prisoner from the contamination of others — ^with it9 
daily and almost hourly appliances of affectionate and most 
truly Christian sympathy and counsel and instruction to its 
selected prisoners — has it given adequate fruits and satisfactory 
results in the great work of reformation? Let the Chaplain 
answer : — 

''Of the 1000 prisoners, 265 were admitted during their imprison- 
ment to the communion. I have anxiously watched the conduct of 
these men, as stated in the public and private documents to which I 
have had access, wishing to test everything connected with this in- 
stitution impartially ana fully for myself y as well as for the inform 
motion ofothersy and I can find of that number only eleven reported 
subsequently by civil authorities, either in prison, on board ship, on 
the passage, or at liberty, dA having acted in a manner inconsistent 
with that profession. 

'' It would be an agreeable labour to me to enumerate cases of un^ 
doubted fidelitv to the doctrine and practices of the Gospel here first 
learned, and afterwards manifested m the conduct of many of thes^ 
men when at liberty, as well as of others who never proposed them- 
selves for communion in prison; but the objection might be raised^ 
that such cases are the exceptions to the general rule. 

" Is not this objection, however, if true, equally valid against such 
statements with regard to the misconduct of some, as have been dwelt 
upon by public writers of no mean ability who take an adverse view 
of this institution ? In the report of last year I made the followipg 
observations about such cases : — 
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'' ' But to pass from our prisoners in confinement to view them at 
large in society. This^ afler all, must be looked upon as the best 
test of the moral and religious training carried on within these walls. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that the test of reformation to 
which prisoners, and especially the transported, are subjected, is the 
severest that can be well imagined; they are separated from home 
and kindred; the husband from his wife; the brother from his vir- 
tuous sisters, and the son from his parents: without capital and with- 
out character, assisted with few or no helps in the way of religion in 
the land of their exile; and the greater part in Tasmania exposed to 
the contagion of society described by all as demoralized and demo- 
ralizing in the highest degree. 

" * When we consider these things, we shall be more surprised to 
hear, that only one of our prisoners in that island has been convicted 
of theft, and of the exiles in Australia not one of any offence 
(during the severest part of their trial perhaps, the first six months 
of liberty), than that thirty or forty have incurred penalties for 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct, not more than ten per cent, on 
the whole.' 

*^ In comparing the conduct of these convicts upon debarkation 
finth the like number of prisoners emancipated from other gaols (\) it 
is not exaggeration to affirm that no prison in this country, not on 
the separate system, can bear comparison with Pentonville in the 
great moral and beneficial results with which it has pleased God to 
crown the noble designs which originated its establisnment, and the 
efforts of those who from the first were employed in carrying them 
out.'' 

This candid statement, carefully considered with its attendant 
circumstances, is a declaration ot positive failure ! Of the 1000 
picked prisoners (all giving more or less evidence of a tendency 
to reformation) little more than one quarter are, during a period 
of eighteen months of zealous spirittuil, moral and industrial cuU 
turCy brought to such a state of penitence that the chaplain can 
admit them to the holy sacrament, — a rite designed especially by 
our church not merely for consistent Christians, but for all sinners 
who acknowledge and " bewail their manifold sins and wicked- 
ness, which they have from time to time most grievously com- 
mitted, and do earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for these 
their misdoings." Now if all the reformatory process and appli- 
ances at work at Pentonville have not even produced penitence 
for past sin, and desire for future amendment in three-fourths of 
the whole number, so as to enable them to join in the Lord's 
Supper, there has been a miserable and signal failure of efforts, 
and the inference is that the system itself labours under some 
great defect. The account above given of the future conduct of 
the prisoners is even less satisfactory. It is not attempted to 
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snow that the conduct of any portion has been positively good ; 
but only that whilst still under penal surveillance, and with a 
certainty of punishment hanging over them, " thirty or forty 
only have incurred penalties for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct/' and one only for theft! Why, this may be perfectly true, 
and yet they may have lived and may be living lives of absolute 
iniquity, at any rate of utter disregard of moral duty, and without 
religious principle. The statement by no means shows that these 
men have even " ceased to be injurious to society," or that they 
" are industriously labouring to get their own living, and scrupu- 
lously regarding the rights of others," — questions with which Mr. 
Kingsmill says the legislature and the country have chiefly to 
do. No doubt they have, and this can never be done by the 
hotbed process at PentonviUe. If the reformation is to lead to 
these social and permanent results, it must be one which will fit 
him for the social state in which the reformed man is hereafter to 
live and act. How can you test the power of self-control in a 
man who has no freedom of action ? and if you cannot test his 
self-control, what surety have you of the success of your moral 
discipline ? You cannot train men in an t^nnatural state so as to 
fit them for a natural one. You may as well attempt to train 
your horse in his stall, or your hound in his kennel, for the field 
or the course. PentonviUe is a feilure. All prisons are failures, 
where criminals, who are to go forth again in society, are only 
prepared for virtue in cells, and are withheld from all discipline 
which may fit them to withstand the temptations to evil of future 
intercourse with the world. 

Before recurring to the means whereby this may be done, let 
us briefly examine to what extent even this defective reformatory 
discipline is carried. Much vaunted as it is, we should expect 
to find that it at least was prevalent in the country. Here is a 
synopsis of the entire punishments of all kinds which we in- 
flict:-- 
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Thus out of 77,926 cases (including summary convictions), we 
find that 12,416, or 16*9 per cent, only, of these prisoners have 
been subjected to the only system which we are told has any 
chance of reforming them ! Those systematically separated are 
far fewer. 

It is the custom in most of our gaols to herd prisoners toge- 
ther at the time when, of all others, their association is the most 
improper, and attended with the worse eflFects, — namely, before 
trial, and when " they arrive in gaol fresh in sin." So that, in- 
stead of a reformatory discipline when it is most needed, there is full 
scope given to the evil passions of each prisoner, and to his power 
and tendency to corrupt others. Hence it is by this insane mode 
of applying it, that the congregated system has fallen into disrepute. 
This is its abuse. I will presently show how it may be used in 
after-stages of prison discipline with the utmost benefit and safety. 
It is scarcely possible to devise a system better calculated to create 
the very evils imprisonment is designed to check. 

Industry is deemed by every one who has two ideas on the 
subject, a necessary adjunct of a penal system. Let us see how 
far it is enforced : — 

Hard Labour. 
M. F. 

Total Adults 37,796 . . 12,660 

TotalJuvenUes 7,093 . . 1,134 



44,889 13,794 

The total number employed, but not on hard labour, is 34,664, 
and those wholly unemployed no less than 29,601 ! 

Although the cost of each prisoner in England and Wales in 
the same year, 1846, averaged no less than 29Z. 17^. 7Jrf., and 
although a very large proportion were ablebodied and competent 
to earn their livelihood by labour, had fitting labour been found 
for them, the inspectors report that the total earnings of these 
80,000 prisoners amounted only to IZ. 3s. 10|d. per head on the 
average, being little more than the ordinary wages of an artisan 
for one full week's work ! This fact alone is most creditable to 
us as a nation. Let us see what hope there is that these various 
defects will be remedied by existing means : — 

" There appears to me (says Mr. O'Brien, one of the inspectors 
of prisons) to exist among the local authorities a very general wish 
to improve the state of the prisons and of prison discipline; but un- 
fortunately this wish is not universally acted upon, and even in the 
better managed gaols much remains to be effected before that point is 
attained, if it be ever really attained, at which the prison discipline 
shall be so severe as to deter the wicked from the commission of 
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crime, without at the same time injuring the healthy mental or cor- 
porealy of the prisoner ; — that point at which, while the criminal feels 
the hodily discomfort of his punishment, his mind is improved by; 
instruction, and he is rendered fit to lead a better life for the future. 
The subject is one of the utmost importance, and yet replete with 

freat difficulties — a problem of the greatest moment to solve, and yet 
ard to be solved, because we have no fixed, acknowledged-as-uni- 
yersally-true principles for guidance — no prison axioms in short. 
Moreover, no two bodies of magistrates will be foimd to entertain 
the same views, and it cannot be otherwise so long as counteracting 
principles of action sway their several judgments. Some are anxious 
to suppress crime by a stern discipline, others are disinclined to pursue 
any treatment whicn to them has an v appearance of cruelty; some are 
opposed to, others are in favour of the separate system of confine- 
ment ; some are disposed to believe that educating the prisoners will 
do much towards their reformation, while others oo not even provide 
a schoolmaster. All are anxious for economy ; not a few would 
prefer allowing matters to go on as they have been to increasing the 
rates; many are inclined to wait a little longer for a more fiifi de- 
velopment of the Pentonville system ; and the majority are at all 
times willing to adopt any reasonable plea for postponing the const' 
deration of a difficult question" 

Without intending to cast any reflection on the body of 
English magistrates, comprising as they do a multitude of zeal- 
ous, excellent and patriotic men, it may be truly said that they 
are not the fittest persons to devise and enforce an improved 
system of prison discipline. The reasons for this are sufficiently 
given by Mr. O'Brien in the above cited brief passage. Mam- 
told others might be adduced. 

The government are bound by every obligation, moral and 
political, to eflFect a reform themselves. The country requires 
and expects it at their hands. They alone can do it; and with 
all deference be it /aid, they are without excuse if they delay it. 

Terms of Imprisonment. — To the efficiency of any system of* 
training, it cannot be too often repeated, that longer terms of 
imprisonment are indispensable. They are equally so for the 
purpose of deterring others from crimes. Wnat possible end 
can be answered by subjecting prisoners to such terms of im- 
prisonment as those shown to prevail now in p. 83, ante? 

The author of " Old Bailey Experience"- says — 

** Imprisonment thieves regard not, if it be only for a short period. 
So ductile and flexible is nature to circumstances, that these men 
think themselves fortunate if out of twelve they can have four 
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months run^ as they term it ; and I have no hesitation in affirming^ 
they would continue to go the same round of imprisonment and 
crime for an unlimited period, if the duration of life and their sen- 
tences afforded them the opportunity." 

The same author says, 

" Whilst the present system is pursued of allowing so many old 
offenders to escape with trifling punishments, the evils will be in- 
creased, and the ousiness of the court go on augmenting by its own 
errors. The thief is now encouraged to speculate on his chances — 
in his own phraseology, his * good luck/ Every escape makes him 
more reckless. I knew one man who was allowed a course of seven- 
teen imprisonments and other punishments before his career was 
stopped by transportation ; a sentence which does, however, sooner 
or later overtake them, and which would be better both for them- 
selves and the country were it passed the first time they were in the 
hands of the court as known thieves. Observing only a certain, and 
nearly an equal number transported each session, they have imbibed 
a notion that the recorder cannot exceed it, and that ne selects those 
to whom he takes a dislike at the bar, not for the magnitude of their 
offences, but from caprice or chance." 

Without assuming to originate the best possible scale of minor 

Eunishments, I venture to suggest the following as being, in my 
umble judgment, an approximation to what is most expedient 
and fitting. 

1. That all cases of simple larceny and common misdemeanors, 
not attended by circumstances of fraud or other aggravation, 
all common assaults, and all cases now punishable by sum- 
mary conviction, including those under the Juvenile Offenders 
Act, shall be punishable by imprisonment, for terms not ex- 
ceeding one year, nor less than two months, 

2. That for all othev offences included in classes N^os. 3 
and 6 in the Tables of Criminal Offenders (seep. 21, ante) 
now triable by jury at the courts of assize or sessions, the 
term of imprisonment shall not exceed two years, or be less 
than four months. 

3. That for all offences except common assaults, included 
in Classes 1, 2, 4, 5, the term of imprisonment shall not ex- 
ceed three years, or be less than six months. 

4. That every term of imprisonment under sentence for 
crimes of whatever description, shall be divided into three 
stages, in each of which the mode of punishment shall be as 

M 
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follows, for periods proportioned to the total term of im- 
prisonment as hereafter mentioned. 

First stage. — Solitary confinement in a dark cell 
without labour, with or without flogging for male 
offenders^ as the judge may direct. 

Second stage. —Separate confinement in cells^ with 
winch labour only, and diet on the lowest scale now 
sanctioned for paupers by the Poor Law Board. 

Third staee. — Useful labouf in gangs or classes 
during the day, with an improved aiet| and separate 
confinement only during the night. 

5. Whenever the prisoner shall prove unworthy of the 
third stage of discipline, he may be replaced in the second by 
the governor, with the assent of the chaplain, subject in case 
of difference to the decision of the visiting magistrates or the 
inspector, for such periods as may be found requisite. 

6. That every cell befitted with a vnnch and capstan^ for 
the labour in the second stage, the power to be applied to the 
purpose of grinding flour, pumping water, or some similar 
purpose. The number of turns made daily to be indexed by 
a scale outside the cell door, and to be apportioned by the 
governor and surgeon to the strength of the prisoner, with 
appeal in case of difference as aforesaid, but according to a 
scale, so as to secure very hard labour, to be approved of by 
the Home Secretary, and uniformly enforced throughout the 
kingdom. 

7. That refractoriness or idleness, in the second stage, be 
punished by return to the first stage, with or without flog- 
ging, as the governor and surgeon may determine, with like 
appeal in case of difference. 

8. That the female cells shall befitted with winch labour, 
but so arranged as to apportion the exertion to their 
strength. 

9. That the surgeon shall have power to remit such portion 
of the above labour as he may deem essential for the health 
of the prisoner, certifying such remission, with full particu- 
lars and dates, in a hook to be kept for the purpose. 

* The winch and capstan may be easily so arranged as to work the same ex- 
terior machinery, and they should be each used alternately so as to give variety 
and comprehensiveness to the bodily and muscidar exertions. By this means 
the outdoor exercise may be materiaUy lessened if not abolished. 
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10. The following are the terms of the stages ofiv^rison- 
ment suggested: — 





First Stage. 


Second Stage. 

For remBiDder of 


Dark Cell. 


Solitary 
Confinement. 


Months. 

2and under 3 

3 and under 4 

4 and under 6 

5 and under 8 

8 and under 10 

lOand under 12 

12 and under 18 

18 and under 24 

24 and upwards 


Houre. 
8 

12 
14 
18 
20 
22 
24 
30 
36 


Iweek 
10 days 

2 weeks 

3 id. 

4 id. 

5 id. 

6 id. 

7 id. 

8 id. 


Hard and useful labour 
in gangs or classes, to- 
gether with better diet, 
unless the impenitence 
Or refractoriness of the 
prisoner joslify bis de- 
tention in the cell. 



11. That for all sec<md offences of felony, wheth^ punished 
with transportation or not, all male prisoners under sixty 
years of age, be once well flogged at the expiratiqn. of tlmr 
confinement in the dark cell, whether mentioned in their sen- 
tences or not, 

I am perfectly aware that the first and second stages of the 
above-named punishments are of great severity. I fully intend 
that they should be so. We have had the mockery and mischief 
of lenity far too long already, and the prisoners themselves, of 
the last ten years, have suffered even more from it than the in- 
nocent portion of society, whose lives and property have paid 
the penalty of our foolish favour to crime. If the chaplain and 
his assistants do their duty during the second stage of seclusion, 
and prepare the soil well and skilfully for the useful, industrial 
and milder physical discipline of the second, the prisoners are the 
last persons to be pitied for their, term of penance and solitude, 
of which the fruits will far exceed the pain. As eveiy thing 
must depend on the fitness and skill of the labourers in this field 
of reformation, the stafT of chaplains must be strengthened by 
lay agents, appointed by themselves, and for whose conduct 
they Miould be responsible. These lay agents would be also the 
schoolmasters and instructors of the prisoners. The following 
appears to be the least amount of daily routine, moral tendance 
and spiritual instruction which the prisoners ought to rec^ve. 
h2 
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At nine in the morning, the prisoners of all classes should be as- 
sembled, each in his separate closet in the chapel, on the Pen- 
tonville plan. Short prayers, a select portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and a few simple and earnest words of exhortation and 
counsel from the chaplain, who neither morning or evening 
should, if possible, neglect to perform this duly himself. The 
whole service should not occupy upwards of half an hour, as it 
is of the utmost importance that religious services should not be 
made tedious to the prisoners. Immediately after morning ser- 
vice, the chaplain himself should visit every prisoner in rotation 
in his cell, who is undergoing his first stage of imprisonment. 
It is impossible to lay down any rules whereby tne chaplain 
should reach the hearts, raise the feelings, and improve the 
minds of those committed to his charge. If he is fit for this 

reat work, the highest in which any human being can possibly 
engaged, he needs no rules; if he is not already fitted for his 
work, rules will never fit him. Suffice it to say, that on him de- 
pends the entire success of reformatory discipline. The chaplain 
should be succeeded, in the after-part of the day, by his assist- 
ant, who will give the prisoner aid and encouragement in the 
course, whether of reading, self-examination, or prayer, which 
the chaplain may have prescribed. He will also give instruction 
in such secular branches of elementary education as the prison 
rules require. 

The assistants in the female wards should be females. 

Every possible encouragement should be given to the prisoners 
to expect facilities for obtaining honest employment after they 
leave prison, by means of the certificates of good conduct which 
it is in their own power to obtain when they leave the prison. 
This is of the first importance. 

The assistants ought to visit each of the prisoners in the second 
stage once every day, when in his cell, for the same purposes as 
above named. He or she will then direct the chaplain to such 
cases of this class as may require his special attention; but he 
should make a point of seeing every prisoner, of the second 
stage, at least twice in the week, as well as on Sundays. 

Three times a week, a simultaneous lesson on some usefiil sub- 
ject should be given in the chapel to the males, and to the females 
at separate times, as at Pentonville. In large gaols it will be 
essential to have two chaplains ; and in each gaol there should 
be one assistant to every 25 prisoners at the least. The salary 
of a chaplain should never be less than 300Z. per annum for the 
smallest gaol, and proportionably higher in large gaols. The 
present staflF of chaplains, instructors, and other reformatory 
means^ are wholly and miserably inadequate to the work of 
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reformation. The prisoners, except at Pentonville and a few 
other places, are left almost wholly to themselves and the public 
services on Sundays. The close individual ministry required by 
these poor people, if our system is to be a reformatory one, will 
demand a proportiqnate staff for the purpose. Economical ob- 
jections will oppose themselves to it. The best answer is, that 
the largest possible expenditure on this head will be far short of 
the saving we shall effect by diminishing crimes, and likewise by 
employing the labour of prisoners to some profitable purpose. 
Either of these gains will far surpass the extra stipends for chap- 
lains and assistants, which in the aggregate would not amount to 
more than half a farthing in the pound on the aggregate rateable 
value of property in the country. 800Z. a year on the average, 
in each county, would amply defray the whole of this extra 
expenditure; even if not a mrthing of it were saved in other 
ways. It would of course be requisite that the entire time of the 
chaplain and his assistants should be devoted exclusively to this 
work. 

I now approach the third stage of the penal discipline in each 
term of imprisonment. In this stage, toil will put on a pleasant 
aspect and drop its barrenness. I propose that me staple employ- 
ment for the men shall, as in the case of the boys, be that of 
spade husbandry and dairy farming, and in the most usefiil trades 
for the prison use. The women to be employed, like the girls, in 
household work of every kind and dairy work. I would give 
gregarious employment in gangs to such men only as had evinced 
evident symptoms of reformation. 

The industrial employments, with the exception of farm labour, 
may all be carried on in separate cells, and under the separate 
system, wherever a prisoner, after the expiration of his first 
stage, be not deemed fit for the gregarious system. He will in 
that case receive increased rations, and be treated in all respects 
as in the third or industrial stage, save as regards separate con- 
finement, or he might be replaced wholly in stage two. The 
addition of work will be a great relief to the prisoners, and the 
prospect of joining others a high inducement to amendment. I 
have invariably found that they complain most of low diet and 
separation from others. Work is generally a boon ; at any rate 
after separate confinement without it. 

A small farm should in all cases be annexed to the present 
gaols; where land cannot be had adjoining the gaol, the dis- 
advantage will be very slight in taking land as near as it can be 
obtained, though not in the immediate vicinity of it. If cul- 
tivated by the spade, 80 acres for 100 men would be ample : 
in fact, 100 men would barely do justice to the system of horti^ 
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culture, rather than agriculture, by which it would be essential' to 
cultivate it. The proposition of taking 1000 acres for the purpose 
of fattening cattle^ is a proposal to speculate in farming quite 
incompatible with the object in view, — ^that of training the men 
and of applying their labour so as to raise liie largest possible 
amount of produce for their maintenance. Not above one-tenth 
of the land taken should remain in pasture ; it is merely service- 
able to give the cows a run, and a small portion for meadow hay. 
The cultivation of flax is most important if the land be suitable 
for it, as it will give a vast deal of usefiil employment in-doors^ 
and for the cell work of those in separate confinement. 

Captain Maconochie, who has ^ven as much attention to the 
subject as any other person, and who, having been superintendent 
of Norfolk Island, has had practical means of testing difiSsrent 
systems of discipline, recommends the following mode of ad- 
ministering a hard labour discipline for adult prisoners: — he 
intermixes with it his mark system, which, however, is applicable 
to any sort of penal discipline. Without pledging myself to att 
the detail into which he enters, it embodies the main features of 
the best practicable plan. 

" I begin by reminding the reader that any prison may be managed 
on the mark system. The efficacy of this in no degree depends on 
brick and mortar. As an able contemporary of yours nas well 
said, ' it is essentially a mental as opposed to an architectural system/ 
Still a ^ood prison is better than a bad one ; and the best is one which^ 
separating prisoners at ni^ht, has a large command through the day 
of hard labour, whether m separation or congregation. The means 
of alternating this hard labour with other occupation, and with in- 
tellectual and, especially, religious instruction, are also required by it : 
but these are portions of all systems ; and the point on which the 
mark system peculiarly rests, at once for improving and deterring, is 
severe toil, stimulated hy a 'personal interest in its results, * In the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,' and be morally as well as 
physically renovated. And unless the condition thus imposed is 
fulfilled, and the sweat be made actually to flow, we may not hope to 
attain the result. 

'^ A prison under the mark system should thus have a long com- 
mand of light. Winter and summer, from four in the morning till 
ten at night, the means should be aflbrded in it of active exertions of 
body, or mind, or both. These long hours constitute, indeed, the 
principal part of the improving and deterring agency contemplated in 
it. Having no value in themselves towards liberation, this depending 
solely on the use made of them, there will be a constant and growing 
stimulus to employ them to advantage. And while habits of sustained 
activity and exertion will be thus created and fostered in those sub- 
jected to the discipline, it will appear much more formidable than any 
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present gaol infliction to tke idle and dissolute^ who look on from 
outside. As far as anything will, it really may deter them. 

^' The hardest labour should, for the most part, begin tiba da^^ 
When men are made to rise early, it is well to rouse them thproughly 
by calling their powers into immediate action. Their time might 
accordingly be thus distributed to advantage. From four to eigbt, 
hard labour. Between eight and nine, prayers and breakfast. From' 
nine to one, again hard labour. After dinner till five, the learning 
and exercise of trades, with other less laborious occupations. After 
five, supper and intellectual instruction till eight; when, after prayers, 
each man should be required to retire to his cell, and be locked up 
for the night. The lights, however, should be kept in till ten, thjys 
time being left entirely at the men's own disposal. They will all bb 
benefited by having such an interval at their command. Some may 
absolutely require more than six hours sleep, and if they please they 
may now take it. Others may desire to read, or write, or con over 
the lessons they have just received, or mend their clothes, or other- 
wise occupy themselves. And important assistance will be obtained 
in ascertaining their real characters by observing how they do severally 
employ this time. 

'^ It may be thought that in the above outline too little opportunity is 
allowed for intellectual instruction ; but practically, I have not found 
it advantageous to give more. Rude adult minds are overwhelmed 
rather than enlightened by much direct teaching ; and indirect \Vr 
struction, as by readipg aloud to them, or by calling their intellecte 
into action in the course of their active labours, is greatly inore pro- 
ductive of the desired effect. The great truths of the Gospel are also 
easily learnt. They are addressed to the heart and affections rather 
than to the intellect. The poor can thus, equallv with the rich, have 
them preached to them. And the ignorant, though frequently but 
on this account the more intensely feeling mind, is not seldom per- 
plexed, rather than edified, by their very elaborate explanation. 

*^ It is desirable, if possible, that the active employments furnished 
in a prison should be of a productive character ; and the objections 
usually made to this seem ill-considered. It is no part of the sentence 
of a labouring man convicted of a petty felony or misdemeanor, that 
he should be excluded from the labour market of his district ; and it 
seems strange consideration for the poor ratepayer, to keep prisoners 
studiously idle and unproductive, at his expense^ that he may not be in- 
jured by their competition. Everything seems done on this head that 
the case requires, when care is taken that the produce of prison labour 
shall not undersell that of the free outside. But there is an almost 
insuperable difficulty in procuring productive employment, especially 
of a laborious character, for men confined in a prison ; and perhaps 
the only possible means would be by attaching penal farms or gardens 
to district prisons, and thus providing spade husbandry for them on a 
considerable scs^le. But this, with the requisite arrangementSi and 
enclosures, would be a work both of time and expense, and is Ojoly to 
be looked forward to as a result to be desired.'' 
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Captain Maconochie is mistaken on this point: it requires 
neither much time or much expense to cultivate land profitably 
by spade husbandry, and inasmuch as the produce denved from 
it, and the crafts of tailoring, shoemaking and weaving, can be 
wholly consumed and used in the establishment itself, they are 
infinitely better adapted for the purpose of penal labour, than any 
employment such as Captain Maconochie goes on to recommend. 
It IS perfectly easy, moreover, to increase the labour at these 
employments to any reasonable degree of severity. Of course 
all such labour should be regulated according to the physical 
strength of the criminal, under the constant superintendence of 
the surgeon. Captain Maconochie's plan of associating and 
working the prisoners in groups of six (I should have said eight) 
would greatly obviate the danger of contamination, and would 
assist the classification and the power of effectual superintendence. 

The superintendents should be very carefully chosen as trust- 
worthy and Christian persoijis. They should never leave the 
prisoners working together, and should rigorously prevent con- 
versation. If it be said that it is difficult to keep men in custody 
who work in the open air, the answer is, that it is done in Ger- 
many, and may be equally done here. There is no difficulty in 
the case. We have a sufficient number of idle soldiers to perform 
the duty of standing sentinel over the prisoners when at work, 
if that were necessary, but a simple chain would answer every 

imrpose, by which they might be chained together in pairs or 
arger numbers, if found convenient, as is done in Germany; 
and this with a particoloured dress, would render escape im- 
practicable, without the aid of soldiers. If it be said that this is 
too degrading, I must be excused for setting all such objections 
down to the score of the same morbid and silly sympathies which 
have done so much already to promote the growth of crime, and 
so justly deserve the contempt and utter disregard of society. 
The more obnoxious we render punishment the better. It is 
impossible to dress crime in colours too repulsive for the people. 
The spectacle (the more public the better) of felons in chains 
would have a most salutary effect on the minds of the dangerous 
classes and the public, nor do I think that these necessary results 
of their crimes imposed by law would in the least degree inter- 
fere with the good effect of the kind treatment and sympathy 
they would receive from those placed immediately around them. 
There might be workshops, where such as were fit for the grega- 
rious system might also work together. By these means, we 
should introduce the corrective power of industry in such a 
fashion, and with such accompaniments, that we might reason- 
ably expect to train our men and so reform them, as to give 
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reasonable security for the permanence of the reformation. We 
should also render our punishments tenfold more deterring than 
at present, and as the labour of our prisoners would be made in 
the highest degree productive, and would supply their food and 
no small portion of their clothing, the system would shortly 
prove an economy both in its present operation, and its ultimate 
effects.* Is it not a preposterous as well as wicked folly, to con- 
tinue a system which not only depraves prisoners and creates 
crime, but which disuses their labour at a positive and large ex- 
pense to the country, and with infinite injury to themselves ? 

Captain Majconochi^s Mark System, — To allow prisoners to 
shorten their terms of imprisonment or punishment, by earning 
their freedom, as well by good conduct as by hard labour, is 
worthy of a feir trial. As I remarked with regard to juvenile 
offenders, it may prove that it is better even for adults to reap 
the whole benefit of the training they would receive in prison, 
than to escape any portion of it; but I think on the whole, that 
the arguments on the other side, which present the advantage of 
giving the men an interest in their labour, are very powerful and 
entitled to great weight. It might prove a useful modification 
of Captain Maconochie's plan, to pay the marks in a small share 
of the produce of the prisoner's labour to his family ^ and if he 
had none, to allow it to accumulate as a fund for his maintenance, 
or to assist him to carry on business when his full term expires. 
These are matters which can scarcely be determined before they 
have been tested by practical experience. In Appendix M. will 
be found Captain Maconochie's own statement of his scheme. 
It is clearly applicable, as I have before remarked, to the system 
of industrial training I have sketched. 

Major Punishments. 

A word remains to be said on the higher class of punishments. 
I would continue transportation, but I would allow no prisoner 
to leave England until he had undergone at least one year's pri- 
son discipline at home ; in many cases a longer term would be 
essential. The present system for the training a part of the con- 
victs at Portland and Fentonville, &c., which 1 believe to be 
utter failures, should be wholly discontinued or entirely remodelled 
on the system above suggested. We have no right to colonize 

* I have already given as much detail on the system of spade husbandry, 
liquid manure and dairy-farming as I deem essential in a work which professes 
alone to give the outlines of a new system, but I am fully fortified with facts and 
experience to confirm the data already roughly given. 
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crime, and inflict the vices which are the result of our owa vile 
neglect, on other countries and communities. We are bound to 
reform our prisoners, and Christianize our criminals, before we 
people other lands with them. If we once do this effectually 
at home, instead of most ineffectually as at present, there appears 
to be no valid reason for objecting to the system and graduated 
terms of punishment, which have been just promulgated by the 
government, and which are henceforth to regulate the destiny of 
eonvicts in the colonies. 

I think the sentence of transportation should be made ob]Jr 
gatory on all courts for all third offences, leaving it to their dis- 
cretion, as at present, to transport or not for second offences of 
the minor classes. But for the following offences it should be 
obligatory on the courts to pass sentence of transportation : — r 
Attempts to murder attended or not with injuries dangerous to 
Ufe, and attempts to wound, maim, &c. ; Burglary ; Forgery ; 
Robbery with violence ; Arson of all kinds ; Larceny in dweUing-r 
houses, persons therein being put in fear ; Sacrilege ; Rape and 
carnally abusii^ infants ; Riot and felonious demolition of pro^ 
perty ; Embezzlement by servants of the Bank of England and 
South Sea Company ] Piracy. 

In all these cases it would be competent to the Secretary of 
State to remit the punishment of transportation after a long term 
of imprisonment, at his discretion, but it should not be left to 
that of the courts, which has been already abused to so great an 
extent. 

It is very desirable that increased means should be taken to 
provide for the avoidance of contamination on the outward pas-r 
sage, and also to obtain better means of employment by good 
masters in the colony for reformed convicts. The following re-^ 
marks are by George Wilkinson, Esq., the author of a very able 
and interestmg work on Australia. — 

" When first placed on board ship, the convicts are supplied with 
a place of abode, which includes the greater part of the betwixt deck^ 
and then the whole number are promiscuously associated together, so 
that the bad are rendered worse and the better part by constant com- 
munication with the bad are soon brought mucn lower in crime than 
they would otherwise become. In order to pass away the dull tedium 
of the day, the more hardened recount their crimes and modes of 

firoceedure, and take great pains to instil a romantic feeling of their 
awless lives. This is in qonsequepce of the effects under the old 
system of sending out masses ot men or women without any incen- 
tive to good; for they know that they have all been found guilty of 
certain crimes, and that they are all tarred with the same brush, and 
that they must undergo a certain degree of punishment, and that 
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during their servitude they will be associated with convicts, and that 
when they arrive they will be degraded in the eyes of the free people 
for being convicts, without any immediate means of reclaiming their 
character. 

" According to the new system, it is most likely that the exiles will 
be allowed to take their wives and children with them ; and if this is 
the case, it is certain that it would have a most beneficial effect, by 
obliging them to conduct themselves before their relatives in such a 
way as to cause them to be looked upon with respect. Any who by 
their evil conduct after condemnation show that they are morally bad, 
should not be allowed to embark, as they would soon counteract all 
the good effects anticipated from the proposed system, and also give 
a bad impression to the people they were placed amongst. This at 
the first onset would do much to reclaim ; and by introducing a school 
on board and supplying each ship with a judicious selection of useful 
books, much good would also be attained. 

"Each man or woman who was an exile should on landing be 
supplied with a ticket of leave, to be held as long as by his good 
behaviour he deserved it, but which would be cancelled for any serious 
offence. The discipline in gaol in England would be a severe lesson 
to all, and by making them clearly understand that they would only^ 
depend for their fi*eedom on their good behaviour, I thmk that none 
would be so foolish as to disregard the advice. When a ccHsvict haa 
his ticket it is always a passport for him to go to any part of the: 
colony, and on showing this, it would not matter to any master whe- 
ther he arrived a convict and had obtained his ticket by good con- 
duct, or whether he had arrived an exile and obtained it in England 
also for his good behaviour. The only fault I see in this system is, 
that the exiles receive as much encouragement as the free emigrant, 
and if it were generally known what a healthy and splendid country 
Australia is, 1 should not be surprised if men committed crimes on 
purpose to be sent out there in an easier way than they can at present 
emigrate. In order to remedy this and make some just distinction 
between the two classes, I think that government should oblige the 
exiles not only to pay for their passage in a certain time after arrival, 
but also to have a tax imposed upon them in order to help to support 
the police force, which would be obliged to be augmented on tneir 
account, as without that augmentation the exiles would in a few years 
be able to set the whole people at defiance. There should be a clear 
defined line marked out between the exiles and emigrants, as it would 
never answer to give one all the advantages that the other should 
enjoy. 

" It is said that much good has been effected by the system of 
assignment lately practised, but little is heard of the evils of it. If 
all the masters to whom convicts are sent were good and well-con* 
ducted men, who would take an interest in their servants and endea- 
vour to reclaim them, then the former would in most cases be the 
result y but this is not oflen the case. All convicts are looked upon 
as rogues, and many think that any kindness would be thrown away 
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upon them, and therefore they are treated with severity and obliged 
to perform even more work than would be expected from a labourer 
to whom wages were paid ; this renders them dissatisfied and causes 
disorderly conduct, for which they are punished from time to time, 
until they become hardened by bad treatment, and actually commit 
crimes, and become bushrangers, sooner than submit to such a life* 
This would be remedied by the proposed system ; for if the man 
were abusive and idle, he would be discharged, and obliged to seek 
another master in order to obtain the means of living ; and by being 
obliged to produce a character from his last master, he would soon 
find out that a good and honest life was the best for him to lead." 

Capital Punishments. — ^These may be left as they are. Juries 
seem determined that they shall be rarely enough inflicted. 
The interests of society can endure no further abatement of the 
present slender protection the law affords to life. Not above 
one-half the persons who deserve it are now handed for murder. 
It is to be hoped that juries will take warning by the frightful 
increase of murders in 1849, and be for the future less disposed 
to favour murderers at the sacrifice of innocent lives. It is no 
exaggeration to affirm, that fifty innocent lives have been sacri- 
ficed during the last few years to this maudlin folly and false 
humanity. 

Desirable Changes in Criminal Jurisprudence. 

I believe that as regards the present system of criminal law, 
no change is essentially needed. The law which makes it a 
capital offence to attempt to murder only when a wound dan- 
gerous to life is inflicted, and not a capital offence when the 
wound accidentally happens not to be dangerous, is an absurd 
distinction, inasmuch as it regards not sufficiently the mains 
animusy which exists in the second case just as strongly as in 
the first. Again, the law draws an absurd distinction between 
obtaining goods on false pretences, and larcenies; and again, 
between both of these ana civil wrongs. The distinctions are 
often so subtle and finely drawn, that there iS a liability that 
justice may fail through them. If a man obtains possession 
merely of the goods of another, and then appropriates them to 
his own use, it is a larceny only if, at the time ne obtained the 
possession, he tfien intended to deprive the owner of them. The 
animtLS furandi is not sufficient to establish the theft in law, if 
it did not exist at the time possession was first obtained ; if not, 
the owner has no remedy but in an action at law. It is clear 
in this case, that the law requires of the jury that which it is 
most unreascHiable to require, and that which they have usually no 
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adequate means of ascertaining. The law also which renders it 
larceny in a servant to give more com to his master's horses 
than he has ordered him to give, on the gromid that he thereby 
saves himself trouble by increasing the power of the horses to 
do their work easily, is another freak of jurisprudence, as useful 
as it is fantastic. But I confess that all these blemishes con- 
stitute but specks on the bright surface of our criminal code, 
" non offendar paucis moumlisr Let us be thankful that we have 
so nome and righteous a code of criminal law, as that which is 
now firmly established and thoroughly understood throughout 
the kingdom. We have few institutions equally faultless. 

A codification of our criminal law is a matter of very small 
importance whether it be done or left undone. If eflFected, it 
will hardly add an iota to the perfect comprehension of its 
principles, and the faciUty of its practice. 

Desirable Changes in the Administration of the 

Criminal Law. 

The administration of the criminal law requires much and 
prompt change. 

In the first place, the sentences should be modified as above 
suggested, so as to circumscribe the discretion of courts. 

In the second place, grand juries should be abolished. They 
merely impede business, and not unfrequently defeat justice, 
without any equivalent advantage. Common juries might be 
beneficially reduced to seven jurors, and the verdict given by a 
majority of votes — this would result in much more conscientious 
verdicts ; and a higher order of jurors might be selected, as 
fewer would be vmnted on the panel. 

In the third place. County Sessions should take place every 
month, instead of every quarter, so that the injustice should not 
be done of detaining innocent persons accused of crimes longer 
than is necessary. Business would then be conducted with due 
decorum, and the indecent haste obviated with which cases are 
often tried in large counties, where there are 150 prisoners to be 
tried, or rather despatched at a single sessions. 

In the fourth place, inasmuch as the necessity for stipendiary 
chairmen to preside in sessions courts for the trial of prisoners has 
been admitted long ago by three-fourths of those who are com- 
petent to decide the question, it is high time that this wise step 
should be taken. These oflBicers should be barristers, who have had 
considerable practice in sessions business, and their office might 
be blended with that of the City Recorder, many of whom would 
probably accept the office at adequate salaries. It is also pro- 
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posed to give these appointments to the County Court Judj 
If they were qualified for the office of criminal judges^ and had 
leisure enough, together with their other arduous and very dis- 
similar duties, to discharge it, this arrangement would probably 
be very desirable. It is, however, very doubtfiil how rar this is 
the case. The extension of the duties of the Recorders where 
they exist, and their appointment where there are none, appears 
to be a more easy and promising course. 

It is to be hoped, that were there thus an organized body of 
skilful, calm and patient professional men, dispensing justice 
every month in our sessions courts, whose sentences were open 
to the supervision of the Court of Appeal already instituted, and 
to which greater facility of access might be given, conviction 
-would be more certain, and the sentences would at least be 
divested of that mischievous capriciousness and gros^ inequaUty 
which now materially disparages justice in the eyes of the pubUc, 
and renders the doom of the prisoner and the penalties of crime 
a perfect lottery. " The chances given to acquittal is the main 
cause of crime, ' says an able writer on this subject ; and it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that wherever the evidence is 
really sufficient to convict a prisoner and he gets off, it is owing 
to the weakness and insufficiency of the summing up of the 
judge or chairman, who, if he be competent to his work, has full 
opportunity to effiice from the minds of the jury any undue or 
groundless impression in favour of the prisoner, which the 
address of his counsel may have tended to create. The dis- 
parity of sentences is a grievous evil. The writer I have just 
cited says, speaking of a court which shall be nameless : — " The 
cause IS the maladministration of the laws — the sending out so 
many old offenders every session to teach and draw in the more 
juvenile and less experienced hands — ^with the uncertainty of 
punishment, by the inequality of sentences for crimes of a like 
nature — to which may be added the many instances of mistaken, 
or rather misdirected, leniency, compared with others of enor- 
mous severity for trifling offences ; all which tend to induce the 
thieves to entertain a contempt for that tribunal. They beUeve 
every thing done at that court a matter of chance." 

This evil can never be wholly remedied but by a change of 
the judicial corps. A large margin must always be left to the 
discretion of the court in adapting the term of punishment to 
the circumstances of each individual case ; and there should be 
some means adopted among the judicial corps of adopting a 
standard of sentences, so that gross disparities should be thence- 
forth avoided. This will be a great gain. 

The appeal to the judges in the Exchequer Chamber on points 
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of law should be made at all times optional to the prisoner. It 
ought not to be conditional on the consent of the judge or chair- 
man who tries. The expense attending such appeal will effec- 
tually prevent any abuse of the privil^e ; and the certainty that 
it will be made ineffectually and the money thrown away, 
unless there be solid and substantial ground for it, will act as a 
further and sufficient check on a frivolous use of the privilege. 
It is, however, of the first importance, when we are increasing 
the severity of punishment, to assure the public mind that the 
amplest precautions are taken to secure a fair trial and a just 
judgment. Such, unfortunately, is very far from the impression 
created in the minds of the people by the present practice of 
jurisprudence in our existing courts. May a new era of justice 
arise alike to criminals and society ! It is full time there should, 
and that the law should cease to make war on morals and 
maintain nurseries of crime. 

*' Foecunda culpee saecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et demos." 

Our present mode of dealing with crime is a vicious farce, 
and our judges charges and our periodical proclamations against 
vice mere words and unmeaning shibboleth in the ears of the 
people. Industrial and moral training, and the immense powers 
of production derivable from land by the means already stated, 
afford easy, ample and economical means of remedying this 
great evil and crying reproach to us as a Christian and civilised 
people. We have no excuse for neglecting it. If our philan- 
thropy was but one tenth as rich in deeds as it is exuberant in 
professions, we should long since have done something to reform 
our criminals, whose imprisonment gives the state peculiar 
power and opportunity of doing so, and renders it most culpable 
to neglect it. It is the evil genius of this country to be loud in its 
professions of reform and progress and to halt in their execution. 
Let us henceforth remember that " words are the daughters of 
earth, and things the sons of heaven ;" and stay the tide of 
crime, by effectual and vigorous measures, ere it overwhelms us, 
and further depraves what is still sound and upright and hopeful 
among us. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PAUPBRISM AND POOR LAWS. 

In the time of Charles II. Davenant estimated the sum raised 
for podr rates at £665,362. In 1786 it was £2,004,238. In 
1803 it was £5,348,205. In 1835, the great era of the Poor 
Law Reform Act, the rates reached £7,373,807; and in 1848, 
after thirteen years' operation of the " Amendment," and all the 
industrial energies and national prowess we have achieved as a 
nation, lo and behold ! we find rates are £7,817,429,* and that 
every ninth person of our population is a pauper ! The increase 
in rates has exceeded 16 per cent, in a single year, whilst 
paupers themselves have in the same yeai* grown from 1,721,350 
to 1,876,541 souls ! 

Since the foregoing pages were printed the total number of 
the criminals committed for trial in 1848 has been ascertained: 
it is 24,586 males, and 5,763 females; total, 30,349. The 
increase of paupers and criminals, therefore, diu-ing the last three 
years, has been thus remarkably concurrent. 

Criminals. Paupers. 

1846 25,107 1,332,089 

1847 28,833 1,721,350 

1848 30,349 1,876,541 

Thus the increase of criminals during the two last years over 
1846 has been no less than 20*9 per cent., and that of paupers 
40*9 per cent. ! The increase of the latter has been double that 
of the former. The increase of both, but especially of pauperism, 
has been largely attributed to Irish distress; and it is true that 
a large portion of those additional paupers and criminals are 
Irish, it is difficult to appreciate the consolation which arises 
from this circumstance. Tne Irish are not dissevered from the 
great body of the British people, who claim Uke sympathy, and 
whose weal or welfare is closely blended with our own. In 
many districts we cannot avail ourselves even of this sorry pal- 
liative of the disgrace entailed on us by this vice and distress in 
the zenith of Chnstianity and prosperity. The great question is, 
how shall we mend the evil ? 

" Stare antiquas vias" is a maxim which applies forcibly to 
poor law reforms. The new laws err, inasmuch as they depart 
firom the policy of the old statutes. Now Industry was the 
medicine for poverty according to those good old laws. 

The famous 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2, s. 1, directs the overseers 
to provide " a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron 

' Of which £6,180,764 was spent in relief of the poor exclusively. 
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and other necessary ware and stuff, to set the poor on work,'^ 
meaning something wholly different from the meagre and barren 
pretence at employment we give now. It is obvious from the 
stock and stuff from flax to iron prescribed, it was intended that 
all the most useful trades and handicrafts should be industriously 
pursued no less for the moral benefit of the poor than for the 
fiscal benefit of those who paid for their relief. How can we 
abate the cost of relief but by making the poor who enjoy it 
contribute to it? We cannot reduce the dietary lower: it is 
already worse than that of felons. The irksomeness and repul- 
siveness of relief, by which the pockets of the ratepayers have 
been very properly protected, are incapable of increase: yet 
pauperism is growing hugely. We have cut the branches, but we 
have left the root untouched. This is the clu^ to the mystery 
why pauperism, amidst all our riches, and in spite of all our pre- 
ventives, mocks our best efforts and gains upon us in yearly 
strides, hand-in-hand with its sister. Crime. The branch-pruning 
system of the poor laws must be exchanged for one which shall 
also attack the root of the tree. 

The 43rd of Elizabeth not only gave and enforced means 
whereby the overseers were to find work for the able-bodied 
adult poor, but also for children : it provides, " that the overseers 
shall take order for setting to work the children of all such 
whose parents shall not be thought able to maintain their chil- 
dren, and all such persons, married or unmarried, having no 
means to maintain them, and using no ordinary and daily trade." 

In Strype's Annals of Church and State under Queen Eliza- 
beth, b. ii. p. 90, there is a letter to Lord Treasurer Burghley by 
a justice of peace for the county of Somerset, which shows that 
the evils arising from habits of idleness amongst the poor were 
then thoroughly understood. The great object of the legislative 
provisions fox the poor at that time was not only to prevent 
able-bodied men from being unemployed, but to employ those 
who did not work. After observing upon the great increase of 
crime and the number of vagrants and depredators, the writer 
says : — 

" When these lewd people are committed to the gaol, the poor 
country that is robbed oy tJbem are forced to feed them, which they 
grieve at. And this year there bath been disbursed, to the relief of 
the prisoners in the gaol, 73Z., and yet they allowed but 6d. a man 
weekly. And if they were not delivered at every quarter sessions, 
so much more would not serve, nor two such gaols would hold them. 
But if this money might be employed to build some houses adjoining 
to the gaol, for them to work in, and every prisoner committed 
for any cause, and not able to relieve himself, compelled to work^ as 
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many of them as are delivered upon their trials, either hy the acquittal 
of the grand jury or petty jury, burning in the hand or whipping, 
present^ transferred thence to the houses of correction to be kept m 
work, except some present will take any into service, I dare presume 
to say the tenth felony will not be committed that now is." 

We here see that the industrial principle was the ruling ele- 
ment, — the main ingredient of the poor law policy, and it so con- 
tinued down to the middle or latter end of the last century ; and 
from that period, when workhouses ceased to deserve their nanie, 
and became the receptacles of vagabondage and idleness, — still 
further increased by the abuses of out-door relief — from that 
time pauperism commenced its increase, until about 1833 lands 
actually went out of cultivation, owing to the burdens wherewith 
the idleness of the poor taxed the produce of industry, and the 
Poor Law Amendment Act was passed in the following year, 
with loud professions of its remedial effects ; which, as far as 
regarded the abatement of out-door relief, were tolerably verified; 
but, inasmuch as going into the workhouses was made the test of 
poverty, they were filled fuller than ever. Strange to say, the prin- 
ciple of industrial employment, notwithstanding the immensely in- 
creased opportunity for its effectual adoption, was almost wholly 
neglected ; and, with the exception of a heap of stones as another 
test of destitution for the able-bodied applicant, and, perchance, 
spinning and some household work for the women, there was no 
work worth naming in the workhouse. Even garden ground 
for the able-bodied men and boys to dig in, was rigorously pro- 
hibited by many of the assistant commissioners, as being against 
the policy of the new poor law ; and many unions are, up to this 
hour, divested of all ground or garden in consequence of the 
rigour with which it was then sought to make relief repulsive to 
the poor. It appears never to have entered into the minds of 
the philosophers of Somerset House that, by thus running riot on 
one idea, and by giving this exclusive attention to the means of 
checking apphcations for relief, they might at the same time be 
ministenng to the very evils which rendered relief necessary, and 
be causing the evil their one-eyed policy was designed to prevent. 
In order to make relief unpleasant, they neglected industry in 
workhouses, and made men idle in order that they should be 
independent ! For many years after the adoption of the new 
law few paupers, old or young, left these houses without injury 
done therein to their moral and physical being. 

The reformatory character of the discipline essential to the 
object in view has been almost wholly omitted. It is bootless 
to say that things were worse before the Amendment Act. The 
only justification of so complete a revolution in the habits and 
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prescriptive abuses enjoyed by the poor was the immense reform, 
alike valuable to society and beneficial to them, which the change 
would produce. Now we find the system so essentially faulty 
that we are fast relapsing into a state of pauperism as bad as it 
was before. The entire reason is, that we have no sufficient 
means of unpauperising those whom we relieve. It is one thing 
to encourage zwdependence by making dependence hateful, but it 
is quite another thing to eradicate an evil — to remove habits 
of idleness,, and implant habits of industry and providence in 
their stead. Our present eflforts to do this have scarcely an 
Existence. 

On this very important subject I hmve received the following 
valuable remarks in a letter from Thomas Carlyle : — 

" A persuasion is rapidly spreading that pauperism absolutely 
must be dealt with, in some more concrusive way, before long; and 
the general outlook is towards waste lands and colonies for that 
object. 

. " Concurring heartily in these two propositions, both the general 
and the particular, my own sad conviction is, that before either pau- 
pers can be ^ dealt with,' or waste lands and colonies got to turn out 
other than infatuations and futilities for them, government must do 
the most original thing proposed to it in those times, — admit that 
paupers are really slaves^ men fallen into (/i^ranchisement, who 
cannot keep themselves ' free, ' and whom it is a bitter mockery 
and miserable folly and cruelty to treat as what they are not, and ac- 
cordingly must talce the command of said paupers applying for the 
means of existence; and enlist therein, and nave industrial * colonels* 
and * regiments,' first one, and then evermore; and lead, and order 
and compel them, under law as just as Rhadamanthus, and as stem 
too; —and on the whole must pi^osecute this business, as the vitalist 
of all, and develope it evermore, year after year, and age afler age ; 
and understand any where that its industrial horseguards, and not 
its red-coated fighting one, is to be the grand institution of institu- 
tions for the time coming ! What mountains of impediment, what 
blank, weltering, abominable oceans of univeracity of every kind, 
the complete achievement of this problem (in the gradual course of 
centuries) now supposes the annihilation of — all this, alas, is too clear 
to me. But all this, as I compute, must actually be done; whether 
before we have * red republic, and universal social dissolution, or 
after it, — that is now the practical question, and one of the roost im- 
portant the English nation ever had before it. To see such a 
{>roblem fairly, in any form begun, would be an unspeakable relief; 
ike the first emergence of solid land again amid these universal 
deluges of revolution and delirium." 

Foreign countries give our shortcomings no countenance. 
They have long ago adopted the industrial element in pauper 
discipline. 

n2 
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The law of Denmark regards relief as a debt to the state, and 
requires all paupers receiving it " to work to the best of their 
ability, until all they owe is paid off." The first step is to pro- 
cure them work, and the deficit only is made up in food and 
clothing. All who are without steady employment are treated 
as vagrants, and piuiished accordingly. 

In MecMenherg^ work and a dwelhng must be provided with 
the poor law fund for the able-bodied ; and the impotent must 
perform such light work as they are able. 

In Prussia the police scrutinize the capacities of all applicants 
to maintain themselves by work, and if not, they are sent to the 
poor-house, there to be taught " to earn their own livelihood" 
The paupers are made to support themselves to the uttermost of 
then* ability. 

In Belgium most of the poor houses are agricultural establish- 
ments, and at Ostend and Antwerp large amounts have been 
realized through the labour of the paupers, who receive a portion 
of their earnings according to their industry. 

In France there is little attention paid to the requirement of 
labour in return for aid. It sets no example to other countries. 
Pauperism is nursed and fed with alms rather than cured by 
labour. Biu-eaux de bienfaisance, Soeurs et Dames de Charite, 
are patrons of pauperism. There are some few exceptions, of 
which the Gironde is one, where labour is enforced. There are 
also one or two industrial day schools for pauper children, where 
they are taught trades, and receive two meals. 

The Sardinian States are quite as deficient in industrial train- 
ing for their poor. 

The Hanseatic Towns generally adopt the system of making 
relief depend on industry, and afford it only to those who win 
work and moreover cannot find work for themselves ; to such 
the state gives it, but not to able-bodied men. 

In Bavaria the public charge of the poor is brought to bear 
wholly by industrial employment for those who can, and relief vdth- 
out it only for those who cannot work. And what is this work ? Is 
it as here the breaking of stones, mere barren toil? — on the con- 
trary, materials and tools are provided for all those who cannot 
find work, in order that they may be "usefiilly employed" in 
some mode of livelihood. 

In Saxony and Wurtemherg it has ever been the law, that they 
who cannot find employment shall have means found them by 
the magistrates to earn a livelihood by their labour; but that 
lazy idlers who are strong and healthy shall be compelled to 
work. 

In Mussia, they who will not work voluntarily may be deli- 
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vered over to any individual, and compelled to work for their 
own support, "at the discretion of the elder and his assistants." 

In Sweden there exist " work institutions " for similar pur- 
poses, and they who will not work are sent to the house of cor- 
rection. 

In many parts of the United States the guardians are bound 
to furnish work according to the physical abilities of the desti- 
tute; so that opportunity and means of reimbursing the state for 
its outlay may be secured. 

I cannot better state what I believe to be the true policy of a 
poor law, than in these last words. It is precisely what we 
ought to do; it is precisely what we do not do. Nearly all 
Europe and America aflford us an example of what a poor law 
must be, if it aim at the reduction of pauperism. I have no hesi- 
tation in averring my belief, founded on many years observation 
and experience of the poor law practice in England, that we are 
adopting the surest means of augmenting the burthen we seek to 
lessen. Whatever may be the benevolence and philosophy of the 
theory of the law in practice, it tends to pauperism. The able- 
bodied who come into the workhouses, in nine cases out of ten, 
are not employed so as to earn their own livelihood, either 
wholly or partially ; nor do the means exist of enabling them to 
do so. They are employed, if at all, in a peddling and profitless 
occupation, which exercises none of the higher faculties of in- 
dustry, or tends to secure its fruits. 

The remarks already made on the application of industrial 
training to criminals, both juvenile and adult, apply in great mea- 
sure to paupers, and need not be repeated. 

Training of Pauper Children. 

The law already recognises the duty of industrial training, 
and there it stops. The late acts authorising the establishment 
of district schools for the purpose of taking the children away 
from the workhouses, 11 & 12 Vict. c. §2, and 7 & 8 Vict, 
c. 101, s. 40, leave the adoption of the measure to the option of 
the guardians. And this is all the Poor Law Commissioners 
say in their last Report on the subject : — 

" In connexion with the subject of education, the board have the 
satisfaction of stating, that in many unions the boards of guardians 
have applied themselves with much energy to the industrial training 
of the children in the workhouse schools, and have taken active 
measures for their instruction in useful occupations so far as the 
limited resources of a single union would allow. The board have 
been desirous of rendering every assistance in their power to the 
guardians in this respect, although it is believed that a really effective 
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system of education and industrial training can only be established 
in unions having a considerable population, or where several unions 
are combined for the purpose. By the statute 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, 
unions and parishes might be combined by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners into school districts, provided they were situated within 
certain limited distances. This limitation practically prevented the 
formation of any school districts in the countiy ; but the limitation 
was removed bv the act of 11 & 12 Vict. c. 32, which enables such 
districts to be rormed beyond those limits, with the consent of the 
guardians of the several unions proposed to be combined. Two 
unions, in Hampshire and Surrey, are about to avail themselves of 
these facilities." 

This will prove delusive ; a far more effective and vigorous 
measure is needed. 

The advantages of district schools may be divided into two 
branches, — each of which invites separate consideration — their 
eflBiciency and their cost. 

First; By combination more eflBicient teachers, at better 
salaries, may be obtained for the children, than under a system 
which cuts up the Parliamentary Grant into small portions, and 
secures the services only of inferior teachers. 

Second; Pauper children require immediate removal from the 
atmosphere of a workhouse, which they naturally regard as a 
home, and all its incidents as the ordinary course of things. 
Mark the fatal effect of this on their future independence ! 
They go out with far less desire to struggle with the adversities 
of life than other persons, for, having been reared in a work- 
house, they have experienced its comforts; — ^have been fed, 
housed, clothed, and warmed there; — they have been taught to 
look on it as their home, and they will have none of that whole- 
some dislike to return to it, which besets the independent 
labourer, who knows nothing of it but its bad name, and who 
strives might and main to maintain the independence he has 
never lost. Remove the child from the workhouse ; place him 
in a district school, and he will hereafter be just in tihe position 
of that independent labourer. He will be just as little acquainted 
with what a workhouse is. It will be just as little his former 
home, and it will be just as much his future dread. He cannot 
in after life look back on his school as a resource ; and he also 
will be rescued from much of the reproach of pauperism, as well 
as from the contamination of a workhouse. Surely these are 
great advantages and powerful aids to future independence and 
diminished rates ! The intercourse of the workhouse moreover 
is ruinous to the children. They are demoralised by it; and 
inevitably weakened and rendered unfit for hard work by the 
idle and useless lives they lead. 
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. Let the great fact be kept in mind, that whenever pauperism 
increases wages fall, and we shall see that it is quite as much 
the interest of the industrious poor, as of the propertied members 
of society, that pauperism should be thus checked in the bud* 
The objections to giving industrial training to pauper children, 
on the score of injustice to other classes, is one of monstrous, 
short-sighted selfishness. It is short-sighted, because if we do 
not check pauperism we must pay for it, and the payment comes 
from the same fund as that from which the independent labourer 
is paid, and who shares in the cost. It is selfish, because it 
assumes that A. is justified in keeping down and injuring B. for 
A.'s sake. 

But I would venture to take a broader ground, and base the 
right of these poor children to the reformatory care of the state, 
as diseased and helpless members of the community, whose 
involuntary misfortunes demand its sympathy and aid. I 
deny that we have a right to regard or treat these children as 
paupers, or visit them with its penalties. They have done 
nothing to merit them ; their destitution arises in no degree from 
their fault; and is therefore a pure claim on pubhc aid. The 
irksomeness and privation with which we rightly embitter our 
aid to those who are the parents of their own wants, or have the 
means of relieving them, falls very unjustly on the poor child 
whose necessities are not the result of his ill-deservings, and 
who cannot relieve himself. 

It is a sin in the state to affix the stigma of pauperism on a 
young child, wherewith to damage his course in life at the very 
outset. It is a grievous punishment for no fault. 

It is usually the case, in this land of false estimates and mis- 
directed energies, that they who need education most have it 
least. The amount and degree given throughout the country are 
in exact inverse ratio to the need for it. The dangerous classes 
have least of all ; and the philosophers and Christians are not 
wanting, who think and say that they should have less still, in 
order that the " respectable " classes should maintain their 
superiority over them ! To overcome evil with good, to reclaim 
sinners, and to shower down moral benevolences especially on 
those who are sick and need the physician, are precepts which 
have but partial practical sanction from English Christianity. 

There is more real Christianity in one ragged school than a score 
of National ones, with their comely, well-clothed Sunday-schooled 
children ; or a whole herd of heathen missions.^ Our charities 
must descend several degrees in the scale of society if they are 
to rise in that of the gospel. We must accustom our elegant 
humanities to contact with the real misery and rough vices of 
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low life ; nor must it recoil from its most revolting aspects or 
debasing incidents. 

The application of the same remedy suggested for the criminal 
children would be equally useful for pauper children, with the 
exception of course of its penal preface, or correctional stage. 

Spade husbandry, loam land, liquid manure, stall fed cows, 
pigs, garden produce and flax, will amply occupy the children 
m the most profitable manner to themselves, and would render 
the establishment so far self-supporting, that there would be no 
more expense in maintaining the inmates in industrial schools, 
and fitting them to be good and useful members of society, than 
there now is in rearing them in idleness, vice and imbecility. 

For the adult portion of the pauper population, as far as they 
are able to work, a similar mode of employment would he 
applicable. It might not be worth while to form new establish- 
ments, but in most cases, at least, to hire land in the neighbour- 
hood, establish shops for tailoring, shoemaking, &c. ; and adopt 
a system the exact reverse of that which has been hitherto 
upheld, doing every thing for the enforcement of profitable 
labour, and on no account permitting inactivity. 

There are in very many counties large tracts of half cultivated, 
and some waste, land, which might be very profitably turned to 
account. There are also government lands perfectly convertible 
to such a use (see Appendix N). In some instances the ex- 
isting workhouses would form good district schools, and im- 
proved workhouses for the adults might be built on suitable 
ground. In others the district school might require a new 
building. In other cases two small unions might be combined, 
and there would be no need of any new building. 

Hard work at productive employment is the only effectual dis- 
cipline and treatment of pauperism. I may sum up a shoal of 
authorities to that effect in ten words from Vattel, who declares 
it to be an imperative duty of states " de faire en sorte que phacun 
trouve at vivre de son travail." Our poor law philosophers 




missionary 

pathies and the handling of its objects. I confess I suspect the sincerity 
these very easy modes of charity. Moreover, the souls of heathens seem to be 
of much more importance to some of our missionary zealots, than those of our 
own perishing countrymen and countrywomen ! This is surely wrong. The 
former if lost will, we are assured, " be beaten with few stripes," and need there- 
fore far less of our care ; but we are distinctly told by St. Paul that " if any 
provide not for his own, and specially of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel,'*'^! Tim. ch. 5, v. 8. The home poor should be 
protected from this injustice. £51,000 have been thus misappUed within one 
year! 
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have read this sentence without the three last words, which it is 
time to restore practically as well as theoretically. 

Abolition of Removals, Centralisation and National 

Poor Rates. 

The great obstacle to all effective improvement in the admi- 
nistration of the poor laws is the medium through which it is 
effected. The power is misplaced in the guardians. Doubtless 
there are in their vast body niunbers of intelligent and patriotic 
men, but the majority are not thus constituted. Many are in- 
competent to understand the true interest either of the ratepayers 
or the paupers, and are still more so to conduct the Executive 
of so complex a machinery. The result is, that the real power is 
often vested in the hands of the subordinate officers, who are too 
little under the control of central authority, and well able to evade 
that of the local boards. Where the judgment is weak, personal 
feelings and individual interests usurp its place. The abuses that 
ensue are perfectly well known to those who are conversant with 
the subject, and this view would meet with assent by guardians 
themselves. Many regard things through some local medium and 
in distorted points of view. General principles, which can alone 
determine the success or failure of the execution, are not suffi- 
ciently binding to secure their full operation, and there is Uttle 
uniformity of administration. The adoption and fruition of 
large reforms and effective improvements are thus rendered im- 
possible. The supposed interests of time and place prevail. 
Long-sighted policy is usually disregarded and postponed to 
" convenient seasons," which generally fail to arrive. 

It is hopeless, on these accounts and others which it would be 
uncivil to mention, to expect any systematic adoption of broad 
and enlarged principles of poor law government so long as the 
chief administrative power vests in local boards. The doctrine 
and policy of centralisation is not popular in England, but never- 
theless in spite of democratic tendencies, I am compelled to 
believe that it is the sole means of good municipal government. 
I am reluctantly of this opinion, and am led to it far more by 
the widely-spread conviction of their own incompetence to govern 
well and wisely, which I know prevails among a large portion 
of the members of self-governing boards of difrerent kmds, than 
from any censures from without. That centralised power is open 
to arbitrary abuse is true only to a very limited extent ; and it 
is obvious that, by a due exprtssion of the popular power and 
voice in parliament, such abuse may be effectually checked. I 
believe that the greatest benefits result to the people when exe- 
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cutive power is in the greatest degree at once centralised cmd 
responsible. If we have a popular and democratic government, 
duly amenable to public judgment, it cannot for the people's 
sake be too strong or too thoroughly executive in all such pro- 
vinces as it may fairly and' beneficially control. The poor law 
administration is an instance, and the Tooting child-farming a 
practical result of the system of local government. It is strongly 
urged that great benefit accrues to a people who are accustomed 
to manage their own affairs, and that the exercise of this faculty 
should by no means be lessened. Like all other benefits this 
has its bounds, and must be taken with great limitations. If, 
for example, the people are so little competent to manage any 
given branch of public affairs that it can be better managed for 
fiiem, the abstract good of self-government becomes practically 
an evil, and must yield to the more pressing and important con- 
sideration. It is a question which cannot be determmed without 
relation to the capacity of the people for self-government. More- 
over, the benefit is confined to a very few persons, and not to 
any large portion of the community — of whom the bulk are just 
as little exercised in the art of local government as if it were 
vested in Frenchmen. The class who actually govern in most 
counties, cities, towns and unions are a mere numerical fraction 
of the people.^ The evils of local government are very grave and 
serious where the governors are not competent for their oflBice, 
and its merits are equally overrated where they are. In all 
matters where local interests are likely to defeat general benefits 
and shelve general principles, it is well to vest power in central 
hands. This is signally fitting with the poor laws for the reasons 
just given. 

It is rendered so by the very destitution and depravity of the 
classes for whose benefit and that of society this care is required. 
It is no labour of love. No romantic incidents invite its offices : 
no endearing gratitude repays them. The guardians of the poor 
are moreover m close and repulsive contact with the rude objects 
of their ministration. Unlike the idols of missionary zeal, no 
distance veils their defects, or favours coloured reports of 
salaried partisans. Everything repulsive is close and present: 
everything promising doubtfiil and distant. The care of such 
claimants on Christian benevolence and vigorous reformation 
should not be left to the gratuitous efforts of men who have neither 
aptitude nor zeal for the work. I think that paid and responsible 
public officers can alone perform it. I am confident that it is 
one of the branches of executive^govemment which, under pre- 

> Chiefly solicitors. 
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sent circumstances, can be effectually and generally carried out 
alone by central authority. Whatever may be said in objec- 
tion to state religion or state education for the independent 
portion of the community, neither the pauper or the criminal 
classes can ever be reformed by voluntary effoiis, or by the lax 
and vicarious discipline of local boards. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the people in this country expect and wish the 
Government to take the work into their own hands ; and it can- 
not be too often repeated that they alone are fit to do so, for 
other bodies can neither obtain or exercise the requisite power, 
and what is of infinite moment, none other can be made so 
thoroughly responsible for their use of it. If a government be 
at once powerfiil and responsible^ the objections to centralisation 
become perfectly insignificant compared with the advantages to 
be derived from it. 

Under any circumstances, it would prove a serious obstacle 
to public improvement to entrust those to further it who have 
to pay for it. This is precisely what the present law does. 
Not only are the present class of guardians untoward in the 
work of reformation, but the law asks them to perform it 
at their own cost. The guardians are always large payers 
of rates, and their duty as well as their inclination is to eco- 
nomise them. However far-sighted are a portion of the guar- 
dians, unquestionably the majority do not balance the present 
expense of reformatory discipline against future savings in im- 
proved morals and greater providence and industry in times yet 
to come. The entire reasoning and the motives which determine 
action are circumscribed by present considerations in at least 
three cases out of five. 

I would give the local guardians no power or share in the 
management or discipline or workhouses ; every officer should be 
appointed and paid by government or the poor law board and be 
under their sole control. We should then have some chance 
of an uniform and efficient industrial and reformatory discipline, 
and of some check likewise to the growing curse of vagrancy, 
which is now dealt with much according to the individual pleasure 
and discretion of each union.^ 

National Mate. — ^The adoption of this centralised system of 

' In the old times the law did not provide board and lodging gratis for trampers, 
or convert the workhouses into inns. On the contrary, in 1530, an act was 
passed for whipping vagrants, and the following is a verbatim copy of an entry 
in the register at Radnage, Bucks : — " Mary Harmer, widdow, was taken vagrant 
at Radnage, in ye countie of Bucks, and being whippt according to law there, 
was sent thence by a pass from tything to tything, the direct way to Goldhursl^ 
in Kent, the place, as she alleges, where she was last legaly setled, on the 14th 
day of July, 1685. Witness my hand, John Wodeson, Rect." 
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government would facilitate that of a national poor rate, and a 
national poor rate would enable us to abolish removals. This 
would alone be a great benefit and economy. It is vexatious and 
absurd, and very often cruel to a poor family, to remove them 
from Kent to Cornwall, away from all their friends and relatives 
and chances of employment, to a place where they have none of 
these, for no better reason than because the man's father or 
grandfather was once a hired servant, or rented a tenement, or 
happened to be bom there ! Such is the present law of settle- 
ment. The necessity for maintaining it arises solely from the 
system of making each parish support its own poor : therefore 
each parish is empowered to remove such as become chargeable, 
to the parish which the fantastic law of settlement prescribes.^ 
Make the burden a national one, and make the nation pay an 
equalised rate, and the necessity for removals ceases. Not only 
shall we thereby save the injury now done by almost every 
removal to the poor themselves, but we shall save both the cost 
of these removals, and the cost of constantly liti^ting them 
between the parishes which dispute their respective hability. 

Assuming that a system of industrial employment were rigor- 
ously enforced and methodically appUed, so as to render the 
labour of paupers available to their maintenance, as well as to 
their reformation, I calculate that an expenditure of about four 
and a half millions would amply suffice for the relief of the poor, 
as well as for the payment of^interest on the capital expended on 
new buildings, purchase of land, stock, implements, &c. We ex- 
pended six millions last year, raised by rates which varied from 
7d, to 3^. 4rf. in the pound in adjoining parishes. 

The equalisation of the burden would not only be a fiscal 
benefit, and relieve some places very unjustly burdened and unable 
to bear it, and place the incidence of it on others much better 
able to bear it, out who now pay very little, — but it would tend 
greatly to facilitate employment, and thus lessen pauperism. In 
many places employment and industry are crippled by the amount 
of rates, and many persons are deterred from embarking capital 
where this tax is heavy. The amount thus lost is very con- 
siderable. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in his able pamphlet on " Equalization of 
Poor Rates," shows that an uniform rate of Is, 6d, would suffice. 

* Until last year a removal was frequently determined, not by the fact of a 
man's parish being here or there, but by the preciseness or the reverse with which 
the grounds of removal were set forth in the examination before the magistrates. 
Many cases have been so decided, and the destination of family after family waa 
thus determined, until the .judicious act of Mr. Baines was passed, terminating 
such folly. 
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It would cause an increase of rates varying from 20,000/. to 
25,0007. in Middlesex and StaflFord; of from 15,000Z. to 20,000Z. 
in Lincoln and Northumberland ; of from 10,000Z. to 15,000Z. in 
the North Riding; of from 5000Z. to 10,000Z. in Salop; of less 
than 3000Z. in Cheshire and Cumberland ; and a mere nominal 
increase in the East Riding. In all other, 46 out of the 52, 
counties there would be a deprease, and, in Wales, of nearly one- 
half the whole amount now raised most inequitably from that 
poor country. The total increase would be 83,386Z., and the 
total decrease 1,616,544Z. The net amount realized would be 
14,476,405Z. 

The only valid objection to an equalised and national rate is 
the danger of extravagance in awarding relief by the local boards 
and parishes, who would no longer have an individual and im- 
mediate interest in economising the expenditure. It is not easy 
to meet this objection in any other way than that by investing 
the poor law Inspectors with power to disallow relief improperly 
given ; and to levy its reimbursement on all offending parishes. 
The relieving officers ought to be paid by the poor law board, and 
to act in the capacity of Sub-Inspectors, who would report all 
abuses to the Inspectors; whose districts should be lessened so as 
to admit of a more constant and vigilant superintendence and 
check on their parts than at present. An administration based 
on a systematic and uniform code of rules, and devised on the 
most approved experience, for the discipline alike of the adult 
and the young, so adapted to the case of each as at once to 
reform existing and deter future pauperism, would be a vast 
blessing to society. True it is iSioi orders, regulations, and 
amendment acts without end have been framed and put forth for 
this express purpose, but they are mainly entrusted to the boards 
of guardians for their execution, and are, therefore, put in force, 
where they are attended to, with every variety of discretion, by 
boards, which — originally jealous of the interference of central au- 
thority — have been subsequently taught to repel it by the clamour 
and invective raised throughout the country against the late 
dynasty at Somerset House. 

This clamour has had a very bad effect on the entire system 
and policy of the poor law board. It is to be hoped that much 
of this has passed away, and that the weak fear of exciting unjust 
prejudice will no longer paralyse the executive power of the 
commissioners, or induce them to shirk the responsibility of their 
own laws, by leaving their execution to the discordant discretion 
of their several assistants. Nothing can be more various than 
the mode and manner formerly adopted in different districts in 
the exercise of this vicarious authority. It is highly detrimental 
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to good government, and to the interests of the governed, that 
laws should be inconsistently or laxly enforced ; or, as has often 
happened, be violated with impunity. The orders of the Com- 
missioners have been set at defiance in a variety of cases, without 
any attempt to punish the offenders. This has the worst possible 
effect. It would be far better to let the guardians make their 
own rules, than that the law should make them and allow them 
to be disregarded ; for this cannot be done without damaging the 
authority of government in the eyes of the people, and weakening 
its sanction, most mischievously for the interests of society. 

There is no remedy for this but that of giving the Poor Law 
Board ample power, — requiring it to enforce its own laws, — and 
holding it responsible for its acts. With its President and Secre- 
tary in parliament this is perfectly feasible : and there seems no 
reasonable pretext for its further powerlessness. It is to be hoped 
that its scope of duties may be so far limited and adapted to its 
capacities as to exclude education from its jurisdiction. In the 
Poor Law Amendment Act the word slipped in, and it is im- 
possible to gainsay the wisdom of the " orders" made to further 
it — had the orders only been enforced and obeyed — ^which they 
never will be so long as their execution is left to the pleasure of 
local bodies, many of whom oppose or dislike the very object in 
view, and dissent from the principle on which it is founded. The 
duties of the Poor Law Board — especially if increased by an 
augmentation of power and executive ftmctions — are far too 
numerous, weighty and various, to admit of their attending satis- 
factorily to the vast and difficult work of education, which should 
be made a separate department of government. It is requisite 
no less from the incapacity of the Poor Law Board to administer 
two utterly distinct functions, than from the policy of de- 
pauperising the destitute young, and ceasing to call or treat them 
as paupers at all. 

The collection of the rate for both purposes should be the sole 
point of junction, and this rate, for the reasons already stated, 
should be a national and not a local one. It is unwise to invest 
that which should be regarded as a labour of love with the 
odium of a local impost. 

Union rates are mere modifications of parish rates, without 
any of the great benefits which attend national rates, while they 
entail nearly all the same objections. Removals of paupers 
must still continue, and the negligent guardians of parish A. will 
be nearly as little provident of the funds of union B. as of those 
of the nation itself. It has been so found in respect to the relief 
given to the resident class of paupers who fall within the new 
act for partial union rating. 
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Each guardian attends to the interests of his own parish, and, 
with certain honourable exceptions, attends to little else. 

This is well known to be true in a great majority of cases ; 
and it has an important bearing on all considerations which 
affect, or point to, broad measures and general interests ; such 
for instance as the abolition of removals, industrial schools, 
measm-es for the suppression of vagrancy, &c., &c. It is next to 
impossible to get boards of country guardians, constituted as at 
present, to carry out such measures as these, founded on and 
which require an appreciation of general principles, with local 
funds and local feelings. We must have a central power as the 
primum mobile of all such movements. But if so there must 
be likewise a central fund. Hence the necessity of a national 
rate. If no local purses or local patriots are fit instruments of 
national reforms, neither are national boards fit administrators of 
local fimds. 

It will be found eventually impracticable under the present 
system to persuade the guardians to incur fresh and additional 
expenditure for future diminution of pauperism, whether by 
means of training schools for the young, or labour ground for 
the adult. They will not make a present outlay for a remote re- 
turn. The State alone can, may, and ought to do it. There is no 
other means of checking the evil at hand, and there is no valid 
reason for delaying it. This is another and a very strong reason 
for national rates ; and a national administration of them, as far 
as concerns the all-important work of reformation and training, 
which no local board can or will effectually perform; There is 
evidence of this in the disuse of the 11 & 12 Vict. c. 82, passed 
expressly to empower guardians of unions, if they pleased^ to 
establish district schools for the training of their destitute 
children out of workhouses, and so that they might have efficient 
industrial discipline and be no longer reared in idleness and 
educated in pauperism. Scarcely a single district I believe has 
been formed. 

The measures which appear to be the most needed for the 
treatment of pauperism are these — 

1. An efficient, vigorous, and consistent enforcement of its 
own laws by the Poor Law Board. 

2. A total and compulsory disseverment of the young from 
the adult paupers, by means of district industrial farm schools on 
the system already suggested for the education and maintenance 
of the latter. These schools should be established for each 
county, and for each division of counties, and for each town 
union containing upwards of 60,000 inhabitants. 

3. Such schools, lands, &c., to be provided and outfitted by 
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means of loans from the Exchequer, to be repaid by instalments 
from the Poor Rates. All proceeds of the land and labour of the 
children to be applied to defray the expenses of the establish- 
ment. 

4. The substitution of hard labour for the present comparative 
idleness among the adult paupers. 

6. The compulsory retention of all unmarried females (who have 
used the workhouse for their confinement) for three months 
after their recovery, dm-ing which their labour may be applied 
to the reimbursement of the expense they have occasioned.* 
The same rule should be applied to females in the venereal 
wards. 

6. That national rates should be substituted for parochial 
rates, administered under the additional check and central 
supervision already suggested. 

7. That the poor should be relieved wherever they become 
chargeable, and that removal be prohibited. 

Sundry minor regulations and changes might be required to 
perfect die benefits desired; but it suffices to state the main 
measures which seem most likely to reduce pauperism. 

Assm-edly one of the chief of these is to release the Poor Law 
Board from some of its heterogeneous functions. It is now 
charged with the entire superintendence of reUef to the poor, 
the repression of vagrancy, the exposition of one of the most 
difficult branches of jurisprudence, viz. the law of settlement — 
the management of medical officers — ^industrial employment — 
the removal of nuisances — and the education of children ! To 
this catalogue of avocations they have narrowly escaped the 
trifling addition of the regulation of road rates. Every one of 
these subjects, with the exception of the latter, has already 
fallen within the immediate jurisdiction of Poor Law Guardians; 
and on each topic — not only the Poor Law Commission, but its In- 
spectors — ^are bound to aflford information and guidance. Now 
it would obviously require faculties for the due conduct of such 
a pancratic office as this, such as no set of men could be found 
to possess. To this fatal mistake a great portion of the mishaps 
and shortcomings which have marked the career of Poor 
Law functionaries from 1834 downwards, is very plainly attri- 
butable. 

By abolishing removals and equalising rates, the Poor Law 

* Some workhouses are chiefly used as lying-in hospitals for dissolute women, 
who leave directly they recover, and return when they can pursue their vicious 
life no longer. The above regulation would mitigate the evil, but would of 
course be contingent, like all other remedies for such abuses, on the previous 
establishment of me means of an industrial system of disdpline. 
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Board may dispense with all further attention to the law of 
settlement; and by abscinding education from their functions 
they will be also relieved from the office of schoolmaster. 
These changes will enable them to concentrate their powers on 
fewer subjects with much advantage to the public service. It is 
true that they will have to apply a much more minute attention 
to the administration of relief; but this is the very essence of their 
office, and a work in which their faculties will be appropriately 
and usefully employed. 

As regards an equaUsation of rates, a very simple act of parlia- 
ment would suffice. The measure is already largely desired in the 
country, and the proposed act could be carried into effect by 
simple orders of the Poor Law Board. The education and 
training in industry of the pauper children in district schools, 
would require an act of parliament authorizing the Board of 
Education to establish and govern them, and to receive from the 
general poor rate fund, the supplies necessary for their mainte- 
nance. 

A very important consideration hence arises, viz., whether or 
not to admit to such schools the children of independent 
labourers, on the payment of an adequate sum for the expense 
thus incurred. There appears to be a desire that this should be 
done. The great benefits of doing so are these, first, the in- 
dependent poor would be far more usefully educated in such 
schools than in the existing ones ; secondly, the prejudice 
£^ainst giving pauper children a better education than those of 
independent labourers ^would be removed ; thirdly, the unjust 
distinction between pauper and other children would be abolished, 
and the child of misfortune would not be visited with a stigma 
and detriment he has done nothing to merit. Let us consider this 
further in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION AS A REMEDY. 

The dangerous classes are at present but little affected by the 
merits or demerits of our schools for the poor. They are 
reached by the ragged schools alone. These, however, supply 
but a mere fraction of that class with schooling, and only in a 
few places. These schools have been most useral for the noble 
purpose they are designed to serve. The industrial training 
given in them is, however, confined to shoemaking and tailoring, 
and is, on that account, deficient for the reformation of the 

o 
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dangerous classes. A majority of the schools for the respectable 
poor are tenfold more so, and are rearing a class of semi-educated 
children, puffed up with smattering head knowledge, who go 
forth from them to the active business of life, little better prepared 
for it than if they had been all their lives in a young ladies' 
boarding school. I have examined scores upon scores of such 
schools, and I am within bounds in saying that not one in twenty 
of the scholars either understand the Gospel, or learn what is 
really useful to them in their station of life, beyond the me- 
chanical arts of reading, writing and a most defective knowledge 
of arithmetic. The schools where there is most pretension are 
sometimes the most defective in these respects. Here are eight 
questions, chosen from hundreds of like ones, asked by the 
masters, and readily answered by the half dozen crack scholars 
who usually answer everything that is asked. 

1. What is the etymology of the word Deuteronomy? 

2. What are the tributaries of the Mississipi ? 

3. What was the extent of Solomon's dominions ? 

4. Name the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish Church. 
6. Mention the moods of a verb. 

6. 345 yards of long cloth at 7|rf. 

7. The questions of the Church Catechism. 

8. Name the Kings of Scotland. 

To the following questions I could not obtain answers from the 
same children : — 

1. What are the meanings of the words conclude and re- 

flect ? w 

2. Name the largest towns of England where they make 

cotton goods. 

3. Where do we get iron and coal from ? and what are their 

chief uses ? 

4. Name the parables which teach us our duty to our neigh- 

bours. 

5. When do they sow wheat and when barley ? and what are 

their uses ? 

6. What do the 3 and the 4 mean in the fraction | ? 

7. What do you mean by an inheritor of the Kingdom of 

Heaven ? and what must you do to inherit it ? 

8. When was the steam engine mvented ? describe it and its 

uses. 
As I have before remarked, industrial training, and especially 
that of out-door work, is an essential agent in this sort of 
practical education. It gives fruition ana development to all 
that is taught in the school; and for the classes of children 
whose interests I am endeavouring to further, it is quite indis- 
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pensable. They should be thoroughly and daily trained in every 
kind of useful knowledge and hard labour, so that the body may 
have its shai'e of disciphne as well as the mind. 

Into the respective merits of particular systems of instruction 
it would be impossible to enter at large. The defects pf the 
noisy Lancaster system, the relative advantages of the monitorial 
and simultaneous modes of teaching, though subjects of vast 
interest^ are too detailed to enter into a general sketch of the 
means of ^ucation at lai^e, as a remedy to the evils of popular 
condition. Suffice it to say, that to render even primary instruction 
efficient to the ends of education, it must partake of the vital 
principle imparted to it first by Pestalozzi, and which I find 
thus briefly and beautifully described by Mr. Hickson (a gen- 
tleman of the most enlightened views, and thoroughly conversant 
with the subject,) in an article in No. 46 of the Westminster 
Review : — 

" P^talozzi may almost be c<>nsid6i'fed as the father of popular 
instruction, and as the greatest benefaetor to the cause that has yet 
appeared. He was borri in 1745> and died in 1827. The scene of 
his labours was Switzerland, but by his example and writings he 
diffiised a new spirit among the schools of primary instruction all 
over the continent, and materially changed their character. His 
influence has been felt, where his name even has not been heard. 
His leading principle was, that the mind should be governed by love 
rather than by tear; that the schoolmaster should become the 
^ffectiohate parent instead of the dreaded tyrant; that he should 
mould the will rather than doerce it. He contendied that \\^hoever 
\vas incompetent to gain the afflections of a child was unfit to teach 
evteh the elementary priritiiples of religion to a child, for without love 
to man there could be no love to God. 

" The basis of his plan of instruction was not so much teaching, 
as first setting about to create in the mind of the child the disposition 
to learn^ and then, instead of at once satisfying its curiosity, putting 
it in the way of finding out for itself what it wanted to know. 

This is precisely what the established system of English 
schools has not been. One will form mew, the other pedants ; 
one wiU enrich minds, the other encumber memories. As iti 
morals, compulsion may form habits but not principles, which 
are the only security for their permanence ; so in education, you 
may torture the mind into set forms of cultivation, but you 
vnll neither realize the vigour nor secure the vitality of know- 
ledge. Education, in the legitimate sense of the term, cannot 
be begun too early ; but there is no error which is either com- 
moner or more pernicious than that of beginning set lessons too 
soon. The only sure beisis for the superstructure of knowledge 
is a love of knowledge : and until ^ou have implanted this m 

o2 
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the mind of a child, vain will be the effort to impart the efficacy 
of instruction by processes against Ms inclination. It is certain 
that whatever is learnt in youth as an irksome task has to be 
re-leamt at some future period. Give me a child who shall not 
be compelled, and shall not choose to enter upon the mechanism 
of instruction, I would say even till his eighth year, but who 
shall gently and judiciously have had experience of the good of 
knowledge brought home to his conviction up to that time, and 
I will back him to learn more, and learn better what he has 
learnt, at the age of fifteen, than another of equal capacity who 
has been dragooned through the formal routine of lessons. The 
first care ought to be that of educing the reason of a child, and 
bringing home to his perception the effects of good and evil. 
The doctrine of blind obedience is equally abhorrent to all stages 
of Christianised humanity, and to none is it more prejudicial 
than to the infant stage. A line of conduct produced by com- 
pulsion or mere dicta which coerce the will and neglect the 
agency of reason, necessarily ceases with the propelling cause, 
and the child is immediately thrown on the governance of a will 
irrespective of reason; for reason has not been exercised, and 
learning is of no more use to his moral guidance, than an instru- 
ment oi modern warfare to the savage, who handles it for the 
first time in his life. The first result of the system of dicta and 
passive obedience is that of punishments inflicted by the dictator 
whenever his fiats are disobeyed. The only result established in 
the child's mind is evil from his dictator when he infringes the 
prescribed conduct; hence the desire to conceal such infringe- 
ments, and hence falsehood in all the various modes and forms 
of deception, and the breaking down of all the elevating and 
moralizing influences, perchance for life. This cannot happen 
when reason is made the pilot of conduct. The sequences 
of pain from evil, and pleasure from good, may be taught to the 
infant in its mother's arms; by a constant and undeviating 
exhibition of why such a course is advised, the child will readily 
trace cause and effect in the earliest incidents of his life ; and 
the instruction he receives will derive tenfold more power over 
him by its good effects, than if he obeyed dicta he was not 
taught to appreciate, from mere dread of punishment from the 
dictator, contingent on the detection of disobedience. The evils 
and punishments resulting from doing wrong in the one case 
will be clearly established in the chilas mind, as the results of 
that wrong doing on his part ; and will thus be seen by him to 
be inflicted by himself, while in the other case punishment visits 
him merely as the revenge of a disobeyed coercer. 

I would not instinict ev^y child in the higher branches of 
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geography or arithmetic or the abstruser sciences, but I would 
put every child on the road to them ; for who shall say how 
many village Hampdens, how many Watts and Miltons may yet 
lurk under the mgged garb of peasant children ? and who, calling 
himself a Christian, has a right to repress the innate gift of God, 
and by withholding from it the means of fruition and the first 
step to advancement, bar out mankind from the benefits of talent? 
I would instruct every child in religion, being firmly persuaded 
that religion is essential to the improvement of the heart, and 
the improvement of the heart to that of the mind ; and that if 
education is designed to make men happy, religion and mental 
instruction cannot be dissociated. Nor can the most essential 
of the two be left to the parents or friends. 

For pauper schools a system organised and administered by 
government appears to me absolutely requisite, first, because it 
is quite manifest that a uniformity of plan and a power of admi- 
nistering any general system are best obtained by centralisation ; 
at any rate in a country like this, where so many varieties of 
viciousness in the modes of instruction have taken root, and which 
necessarily require some catholic and strong power, such as a 
state executive, to eradicate. In the second place, the very fact 
that a people are ignorant and stand in need of instruction, is a 
proof of the necessity of not leaving them to seek unaided the 
removal of ignorance, their very possession of which prevents 
them from appreciating the necessity and me,ans of removing it. 
It is because they are ignorant that they cannot fairly be ex- 
pected to make sacrifices to obtain knowledge. 

Much discussion has arisen contingently on the two above- 
named points as to whether (education being national and at any 
rate its superintendence being paid for by tne whole nation) the 
religion to be taught should be combined with the forms of the 
national church, or be confined alone to the principles of Chris- 
tianity as contained in the Holy Scriptures. The point of dis- 
pute may be said to have centred on whether the Church of 
England Catechism should or should not be necessarily taught ; 
for on this mainly hinges the question whether national educa- 
tion should be conducted alone on Church of England principles? 
It is perhaps a sufficient answer to this question to state three 
simple facts : first, that the Church Catechism contains questions 
to which the prescribed answers would involve a direct breach 
of truth on the part of Dissenters;^ secondly, that Dissenters 

* Ex. gr. — Question. "What did your godfathers and godmothers then for 
youl^Amwer, "They did promise and vow three things in my name." Dis- 
senters' godfathers and godmothers promised and vowed nothing, for they have 
no godfathers and godmothers. 
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who would thus be excluded from the benefit of that national 
education for which they would nevertheless be compelled to 
pay, constitute a very large proportion of the community; and, 
thirdly, that they whom the Church believes to be in error 
are those whom, by the Christian principles it professes, it is 
most bound to enlighten. Is it necessary to add one wor(J more 
to show that the Church Catechism is not essential to educa^ 
tion on any just or Christian principle? It has indeed been 
urged that it is impossible to sever biblical or religious instruction 
from forms of faith. This assertion has no foundation. It is 
practically contradicted, not only by nearly every school in the 
Protestant nations of the continent, but in nearly all the British 
and Foreign as well as Lancasterian schools in England. 

It is a task requiring great discretion to select competent in- 
structors, but this is essentially aided by the growing adoption 
and perfection of normal schools, which are in fact the life-spring 
of the whole system. It is there that the seed-corn is reared on 
the quality of which the whole harvest depends. 

There is no reason for banishing the Church Catechism from 
the district schools of industry which it is desired to establish, 
neither is there any for excluding the clergy from superin- 
tending the religious instruction of those children who are not 
Dissenters.' All this is already provided for in the 7 & 8 Vict 
c. 101, as well as by the poor law orders. Ample protection is 
nevertheless given to the rights of conscience; all dissenting 
children are to be visited by the ministers of their own creed, 
and are not taught the Church Catechism. This simple arrange- 
ment obviates every difficulty. Destitute children belong to the 
state, and being under its care and tuition are naturally and 
rightly instructed in its religion. This in nowise affects the 
liberty or rights of dissenting children. This system of mutual 
toleration has been in operation for foui'teen years. It is equally 
appropriate to, and feasible in, district schools of industry. It 
has excited no opposition or schism, nor is it likely that it will 
do so. The ease with which such an arrangement may be carried 
out, shows the uselessness of that strife about National and Church 
Education which has been so fiercely maintained, with so little 
profit to religion, and so much harm to education. Nothing 
could have more effectually damaged the cause which the warring 
parties sought, or rather professed, to further. They who appre- 
ciate the interest at stake, and the vast responsibility for the souls 
of its perishing poor which devolves on a nation so wonderfully 
blessed with powers of good, — and they who know the simpli- 
city of the religion of Christ, — must aamit that no feud, how- 

' The clergy generally render most valuable services to the schools they visit. 
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erer consckntiously it was waged, ever more largely arrested the 
progress of improvement iii these times. 

Now it is at least probable that the establishment by go- 
vemment of schools of industry for pauper children, to which 
the independent poor might have access, would escape the hos- 
tility alike of Church and Dissent, and enable the government to 
discharge one of its first duties to the people. There is already 
a splendid normal school established at Knellar Hall which may 
well supply efficient masters. 

The children, of the independent poor might be admitted as 
day scholars, and their labour received as remuneration for their 
instruction r or a very small payment might be required in addi^ 
tion. Thus the burden on the rates, if any, would be lessened. 
But the more one inquires into the result of adequate experiments 
in spade*husbandry, the more does the conviction grow upon one 
that such schools may be made self-supporting. 

It is difficult to conceive any objection to this effective naeans 
of reforming the dangerous classes, and of preventing their in- 
crease ftom the ranks of the poor. 

If the attempt is made, that there may be a show of opposition 
is possible ; tlmt it will be formidable or spring from any lai^e 
section of the people may be confidently denied. The evil to be 
remedied and the hopelessness of any other means of checking 
it are too well known and appreciated, to allow of any force to 
the objections of captious cliques, who misuse sacred names for 
sectarian ends> and of whom it were very dastardly to be afi*aid. 
The times unfortunately will brook no delay. Hundreds of 
thousands are now growing up in a state of perfectly heathen 
ignorance, and witiii scarcely a gUmmering of any kind of useful 
knowledge: not even that of the means of gaining their livelihood, 
of which many are destitute. Crime is increasing far more 
rapidly than population, and yet each day adds a thousand more 
to the masses of human beings to be fed, clothed and taught in 
the kingdom. Never were there times when the heavings of life 
and the ailments and struggles of men rendered light to guide 
them more needful than now. 

All this has been pressed with growing eagerness upon Ae 
government by those who see the evil and the immensity of the 
peril it threatens. The working portion of the people themselves 
are partially alive to their own interest in the matter as well as 
those above them, and have made, and will make, great sacrifices 
to obtain education. The rich have been appealed to times out of 
number, with all the fervour and effect which Christian piety and 
popular necessities can lend to the urgency of the claim upon 
their benevolence. There has been no sufficient response* 
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With a few and creditable exceptions, the nionied classes have 
been deaf to the appeal. Employers, who are deriving their tens 
of thousands of pounds from the sinews and muscles of their 
men, in countless instances do nothing, or next to nothing, for 
the education or moral benefit of those who are building up the 
entire fabric of their wealth, and the cases are neither few or 
far between, where it is preferred that the working classes should 
be debarred from all means of mental improvement, and all 
such means are directly discouraged. As a general rule, liable of 
course to many honourable exceptions, they who are the most 
willing to aid the education of the poor, are those who are the 
least able to do so. The avowed failure which has recently 
attended the appeals, made almost exclusively to the middle and 
higher classes, imder the authority of Queen s letters, backed by 
all the power and influence of bishops and clergy, is alone an 
evidence of the hopelessness of a voluntary supply of this great 
want, by the class of all others most able to spare the means. 

Dissenters are already charged with the mamtenance of their 
own ministers and chapels, and have in addition contributed, if 
I am not misinformed, already to the utmost of their means ; 
and if their subscriptions are increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in their numbers, that is the uttermost that can be reason- 
ably expected, and yet even their existing schools are starved for 
want of better means. If any one doubts this, let him examine 
for himself and set about collecting more money for education 
in his own neighbourhood, and he will prove its truth. 

That the voluntary principle has done a vast deal for religion 
is true. But it is no depreciation of voluntary effort to say that 
its powers are not without limit. Dissenters in most parts of 
England and Wales declare that their schools are wofully defi- 
cient for their purpose, and that they have not adequate means 
to supply them. 1 say no more than this in asserting that the 
voluntary principle cannot afford adequate education for the 
people. It is the result of dogged blindness to say it can. If 
the middle classes cannot or will not educate, neither can the 
poorer classes. Where there is most need of education there is 
least desire for it : thus in all the most ignorant communities we 
find that rises in the rate of wages seldom produce more school- 
ing ; when employment increases, time is of more value, and the 
schools are thinned of the very children who are the most capa- 
ble of benefiting by staying there. There is no money motive 
for their remaining, and there is a strong money motive for taking 
them away. Such are the chief reasons why our present means 
of education are so deplorably insufficient. There are few com- 

!)etent masters, chiefly oecause there is no adequate remuneration 
or the requisite competence. Few offices require more pains or 
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more time to acquire proficiency in than that of a schoolmaster 
for poor children, especially where so many formidable diffi- 
culties lie in their path. There results from all this, that melan- 
choly state of mental and moral debasement in which large 
bodies of the people are plunged. We had better look our sins 
in the face and mend our ways. The neglect of poverty by 
wealth is fearfiil to think upon. These things being proved times 
out of number, no less by private experience than by public in- 
quiry, the government have been beset with the entreaty to take 
the matter up. 

If the right of government interference depends on populai* 
will, there is no exercise of its functions more thoroughly justified 
than this ; for long and loudly have the people sought it ! It 
has been the theme of every democratic member of any mark in 
Parliament for the last thirty years. The principle of govern- 
ment interference has been more than admitted, for during the 
last dozen years its aid has been accepted by all creeds and by 
all parties. The cry has been for a more efficient sum. 

No less than 1 8,502,147/. were spent last year on the navy, army 
and ordnance alone ; an enormous sum (amount unknown) goes 
every year in the police force and other modes of protecting life 
and property, including the stupid system by which we punish 
crimmals without preventing crime ] 529,804Z. goes for the pen- 
sions of a few great people ; and 155,000/. for the education of 
the poor, or the 370th part of the revenue (amounting to about 
one shilling per annum for each child who ought to be at school !) 
— about half what we pay in the tax on men servants, and little 
more than we give every year for liberty to engrave dolphins and 
griffins on our spoons and seals ! 

It has been urged repeatedly on government that it is much 
wiser and vastly cheaper to prevent than to punish crime : that the 
former is quite as much the province of the state as the latter : 
that the government neglects half its duty, when it fails to give 
the people the means of knowing thdr duty before punishing 
them for their ignorance of it. The cause of complaint, if any 
there be, against the government, is for the smallness, not the 
extent, of uieir interference ; they have interfered far too little. 
Knowing, as they well do, the falsehood that an education for 
the British people, worthy of the name, can be afforded or will 
be supplied by voluntary effi3rt, there ought to be no dallying 
with the evil or piece-meal performance of the duty pressed upon 
them by the wants of millions of the poor, by the very safety 
of the state, and by the demands of an overwhelming majority 
of the intelligence and Christian feeling of the country. 

As the district schools will have a chaplain, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the objections, if any, made to their establishment 
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will emanate rather from Disseuters than from even- the most 
iNgoted of the high Church party^ and whose objections^ if made^ 
wul not enlist su6GU;ient sympathy or toleranee even in the ClMmch 
to requij?e attention. The objections of the Dissenters will, if 
made^ probably assume the same complexion as tibose made 
against all state interference with education, aiid may be thus 
sumjnarily disposed of: — 

Objection 1. The measure is designed by government to enr 
slave the people. Answer. It is the first im» a government ever 
spread li^ht in order to enslave. It has hitherto been deemed 
strong evidence of love for freedom. 

Obj. 2. It will create an army of stipendiaries in the pay of 
government. Ans. It will not create enough. If the govern- 
ment cannot be trusted to appoint the ofncei's it pays> other 
bodies are still less fit and less responsible for their acts*. We 
want a well-paid and well«<trained schoolmaster for every 1000 of 
the population. 

Ubj. 3. Inspection is an undue interference. Ans. It is. one 
almost universally courted as a vast aid to the improvement of 
schools, by those who have experienced it, and know what they 
are talking about. 

Obj. 4. The whole corps of inspectors are appointed by ardi- 
bishops and animated by a hatred of dissent. Ans. A sheer 
untruth, put forth at first against the new minutes by persons 
who knew it to be one when it was uttered. 

Obf. 5. Crime is the result of poverty. Atis. And poverty is 
the result of ignorance and immorality. Nine-tenAs of our 
criminals have no education, ejtcept a smattering, which is rather 
worse than none. 

Obj. 6. We have ample institutions for spreading knowledge 
and religion already. Ans. They fail to reach the classes who 
most need it, and instead of being ^ ample,' are most inadequate, 
as the result proves. 

Obi. 7. The Church will get the largest share. Ans. Only if 
the [Dissenters refuse theirs, and quarrel with their own bread 
and butter. 

Obj. 8. Dissenters' children cannot go to these schools- with- 
out being compelled to learn ihe Catechism. Ans. No such 
bigoted folly is attempted. As the Bishop of Gloucester said in 
his charge at Chelt^aham, "The Dissenting parents. in such dis- 
tricts may very fairly object to send tiieir children to the National 
Schools if they were compelled to learn the Church Catechism, 
and he therefore urged upon his clergy y when any such cases came 
before them^ to endeavour to get such a relaxation of the rules as 
would do away with these just scruples on tfie part of &eir 
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Dissenting bpethren.'^ No one but a aimpl!ek>n, or aometiMng 
worse, ever willed duldr^n to say what their god&thers did (ob 
them who never had any. No Christian would exclude a child 
from knowledge because his parents would not let him tell a lie. 

Obf. 9; it is to corrupt and bribe the poor, to hold our offices 
in the excise, &c. as rewards to school apprentices. Ans. This 
is a vulgar prej^udice against the public service, which is j^st as 
honouraJble as any otiier service. It is for the interest of the 
people that educated men should fill the offices they pay for. 

Obj. 10. It compromises the interests of private schoolmast^^. 
Ans, Just as gas did the interests of oil lamps. 

Obj. 1 1. But " no human being can have a right which is a 
wrong to any other human being. Ans. This is not tr«e : there 
are numberless rights to the majority which are wrongs to indi- 
viduals. The Bible teaches that nothing can be perfect in this 
world ; and the nearest practicable approach to justice is to con- 
sult the interest of the greatest number. 

Obj. 12'. It will cost an enormous sum. Ans. It will effect 
an immense saving ; and cut down the 25 or 30 millions a year 
we now squander in protecting ourselves from dangers or silly 
fears which education would remove. 

Obj, 13. Nothing will be accepted from the base Whigs. Ans. 
This speaks the spirit of the objections. Common sense and 
patriotism alike suggest that measures should be dealt with ac- 
cording to their merits. 

Obj. 14. It is a step to the endowment of Popery. Ans. The 
government are not dreaming of anything half so mad : and 
education is no more a step to it than light is to darkness. 

Obj, 15. Popery is stealthily advancing even in the Church of 
England. Ans, The more reason for spreading Hght to counter- 
act it, and the more the shame of those who thwart it with sense- 
less prejudices. 

Obj: 16. All good Dissenters are against state-aid, and the 
others had better leave the body. Ans. Not one-fourth part of 
them are against it> though some are unhappily cowed by the 
abuse of the few who assail it. 

Obj. 17. The Dissenters ought to have the spiritual superin* 
tendence of their own people in schools which they contribute to 
support. Ans. It is expressly secured to them. See 7 & 8 Vict, 
c. 101. It is worthy of remark, that, though means of similar 
superintendence has been secured to them by the 4 & 5 Will. W. 
c. 76, for the last fifteen years they have not availed themselves 
of it to any thing like the extent they might have done. 

Obj. 18. State grants have been modified by " Minutes" and 
qualified by letters to suit all men. Ans, In other words, too 
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much pains have been taken to remove prejudices which it might 
have been better to have treated with perfect silence. The firm 
and Christian temper with which the Committee of Council have 
protected the cause of education against the party and personal 
virulence of their factious assailants, reflects high credit on the 
present Government. 

Obj. 19. To accept grants is to compromise the principle of 
Anti-Church and State Alliance. Jns. What ! for Churcnmen 
and Dissenters to accept grants from the State respectively, in 
order to educate their own children in their own way ! 

Obj. 20. The Government should have more consideration for 
the Dissenters. Ans. The few Dissenters who complain should 
have more consideration for the people and for themselves. 

They who desire to further education in this country must 
endeavour to the utmost to allay that strife between the different 
parties and sects in Church and State which has already done 
mflnite damage to the cause. I am among the number of those 
who have had manifold opportunities of judging ; and my con- 
viction is, that in the essential principles of salvation and the 
great truths of religion, as well as in secular teaching, in the 
majority of instances there is very slight real difference be- 
tween the instruction given to the children in the schools of the 
Church and in the schools of Dissenters. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the instruction in good schools and that in bad 
ones, but this distinction by no means concurs with the denomi- 
national or sectarian classes to which such schools belong. I 
have heard the cardinal truths of Christianity, as set forth in the 
gospels and epistles, explained by children in schools governed by 
Wesleyan Methodists, Tractarian Churchmen, Independent Dis- 
senters and Evangelical Churchmen, not only with equal fulness, 
force and sameness of doctrine : but I have also heard them 
explained in Dissenting Schools in terms precisely equivalent to 
those of the Articles of Religion IX. to XIX. in the Church 
Prayer Book. And how can it be otherwise, if they be, as we 
hold and believe them, the real spirit and sense of the sole source 
of religious truth relied on by each of these different bodies 
of common Christians, who differ in nothing essential to Chris- 
tianity ? 

Is it not then wicked to make minor differences the means of 
preventing the knowledge of what is vital to salvation and essen- 
tial to the moral welfare of the people ! 

As regards the education of the most destitute classes, and 
such of the poor as like to avail themselves of the same means 
of instruction, no scheme appears to be so well suited as the 
establishment and controul by Government of District Farm 
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ScHOOLB. They will besides set examples of boundless 

VALUE. 

As regards the education of the higher and more independent 
order of the labouring classes, the existing system of state grants 
appears to be well adapted to steer clear of foolish feuds and 
godless rivalries, and to further whatever is good and honest in 
the educational efforts of each of the churches and sects. 

Aware that the feeling in favour of the self-government of 
schools was strongly implanted in the minds of those compa- 
ratively few persons who really interest themselves in education, — 
and justly desirous to respect it, the Committee of Council deter- 
mined not in the slightest degree to interfere with the manage- 
ment of any school mey aided, confining its operation entirely to 
the giving of money aid and to the useful work of inspection. 
We find this non-interference distinctly stated as follows, in the 
semi-o£Blcial pamphlet put forth to explain the plan : — 

<< Every schoo] committee will continue to hold in its own hands 
the power of selecting and dismissing the master ; of determining the 
organization, discipline, course of instruction, and methods of teaching 
to oe adopted in the school ; of selecting the books ; dismissing the 
pupil teachers or stipendiary monitors \ in fact, of regulating in all 
respects its affairs." — The School and the State, 

The mode in which the money is given is simply this : nothing 
is done to assist the process by which the competency of masters 
or scholars is gained (save in grants for books, &c.) : but both 
are rewarded, when it is attained, by grants rather in the shape 
of prizes for merit than of salaries for service : for the amount 
given is too small to render any one who receives it independent 
of those who employ him : it simply aids his means. Thus the 
money given is in reward of voluntary exertions. The appren- 
ticeship of pupil teachers is also a part of the plan. 

" The scholars thus selected for apprenticeship," says the Govern- 
ment Pamphlet, '^ will for the most part belong to families supported 
by manual labour; there is thus open to the children of such families 
a career which could otherwise be rarely commenced. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
They will receive directly from the Government a stipend increasing 
from 102. at the close of the first year to 202. at the oiose of the fifth 
year of their apprenticeship. In many cases it is probable that the 
good conduct oi the apprentice will secure additional rewards from 
the managers of the scnool^ such as a supply of text-books on the 
prescribed subjects of instruction, or an annual grant of clothes, or 
an addition to his stipend. » ♦ ♦ Every pupil teacher 
provided with a certificate at the close of his apprenticeship may 
oecome a candidate for one of two emplovments under the patronage 
of the Government. In each inspector's district an annual exami- 
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ivHUrtl VfiU, be held) to which lail apprentices who YoLve t>btaifved their 
certificates will be admitted to compete for the distinction of an exhi- 
bition entitling them to be «ent ^s Queen's scholars to a iiormal school 
under their £[>rdshi|>8' inspection. Such pupil teachers as are sue* 
cessful in obtaining a Queen's scholarship will thus be enabled to 
complete their training as schoolmasters, by passing through the 
course of discipline and instruction provided in a normal scliobl. 
They will thus have an opportunity of increasihg thevt ktiotv^ledge, 
imOfoVlng theik" acquaintaYice With the best rtiethods of instfdction, 
anti t>f becemtng tnore e^peHehced in the organit^tSoA and diiiiiiipKhi^ 
of sishools. At the clb^ of each year's instrnt^tron in the normal 
scfatyol the Btudehts wUl be examined by one or more of her Majesty's 
inspectors ; and upon such e&aminatton their Lordships will award 
a certificate denoting one of three degrees of meriL Every master 
who leaves the normal school with a certificate of the first degree of 
merit will be entitled to a grant of 161, or 20L per annum, tf he 
obtain a certificate of the second degree of merit, a grant of %Z. or 
257. per annum ; ahd for a certificate of the third degree bf ineHt, a 
grant of 257. or 30C. per annum%" 

By means Such as these aloile. however, we caniiot hope that 
the progress of vice ahd incapacity will be Stayed itl the rising 
and coming generations. 

Each investigation into the condition of the body of the people 
confirms the fact of their real ignorance, their dangerous dognias, 
tfitftir viciou!* mor^s> and their general apathy as to the means of 
solid and improving information^ The Reports of the Handloom 
Cofnmi&sioh, the Poor Law Cotomission) the Children's Entploy- 
ment Commissionj the Prison Reports, the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the revolting pictures of the 
Sttnitaary Reports, the Report on Agricultural Labourers) unveil 
a mass of ignorance, vice and si[>cial disoi-der) which it is not only 
ffeaffUl to contemplate, but which it is impossible to reconcile 
with the genius and dutie* of a civilized pi^ople. It is very sad 
that the educated should thus have neglected the ignorant ! 

The twilight knowledge which has broken in upon the dead 
repose of darkness iti past periods has done little else than evoke 
passion and misdirect its new-born energy. It has tended to the 
creation of new erroi's, rather than to the removal of old ones^ 

We cannot recall ignorance ; but we can remove the peril of 

!)artial knowledge. We catt disabuse the mittds of the half- 
nform^d of the errors of which imperfect information is at once 
tbe parent and nurse. We can reinforce light, and drive igno- 
rance from the fastnesses in which it lingers. Atid this we muSt 
do promptly and vigorously, if there is to be safety for our upper 
orders^ or salvation for the lower. 

No wise prudence*— no sustained industry— no saving habits 
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e?<er yet permanently flourished among a people cursed widi 
ignorance, and debased and weakened by the vices virhich arfe 
inherent in ignorance. 

The religious and sound secular education of the whole corn*- 
munity is vitally essential to the accomplishment and full effect 
of every other amelioration ; and we believe that without it no 
fiscal, commercial, or political reform will realise the expectations 
of their advocates. Without it there will be no appreciation of 
improvements, and no confidence in the authors of improvement. 
Without this appreciation and confidence, it is impossible that the 
benefits of reform should be i^ised by those for whom they are 
especially designed. Confidence in the authors of improvement 
is indeed primarily requisite in order to that popular support fio 
serviceable in the accomplishment and requisite to the fruition of 
reforms. Nor is this confidence to be obtained without know- 
ledge in the people essential to their comprehension of the good 
designed for them. 

The means of extending education among the people generally 
requii*e far larger grants than have been hitherto made, and fresh 
inducements to receivfe them. It will never suit the genius of 
the people to make education directly compulsory upon them; 
but they are nevertheless far too ignorant to appreciate education. 
It can be but tardily obtained through the agency of mind, but 
it may be easily accomplished by penalties on ignorance, and by 
rendering instiiiction the means of livelihood. It might perhaps 
be made a sine qua non to many kinds of employment. Let 
all factory and other large employers be prohibitea from, and 
fined for, employing uneducated children, and we should soon 
see schools thronged and ignorance disappearing. This plan of 
course requires the preliminary formation of sufficient and ade- 
quate schools. 

A million and a half per annum would be cheaply applied in 
their establishment. The country would soon repay itself in the 
manifold development which would ensue to those latent re- 
sources and elements of wealth, to which the Enlightenment of a 
people gives birth. It would moreover diminish the cost of 
crime, and prevent those occasional orgasms of an uneducated 
body, which so often disturb society and weaken the powers of 
industry. As it is unjust to tax the whole people for the per- 
formance of a duty which attaches to the propertied classes 
alone — namely, the education of the poor — I venture to suggest 
the propriety of charging all future educational grants on the 
Property (not Income) tax, which may very properly be aug- 
mented by the amount required. 

A further stimulus to education might be applied by reward- 
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ing the attainment of a certain amount of instruction by pr^r^^M 
lads not otherwise entitled to it, with the electoral and municipal^ 
franchise on their coming of age, and by certificates, specifying 
capacity y education j and good conduct ; which would be service- 
able for obtaining employments. 



CHAPTER VI. 

KIND TREATMENT AND BETTER PROVISION FOB THE TASTES AND 
COMFORTS OF THE PEOPLE ARE NEEDED. 

Most fatal to the progress of real improvement has been the 
unhappy schism widely subsisting between the two great orders of 
society — especially between men and masters. There has been, 
on the one side, ignorance of the effect which proposed mea- 
sures of reform would produce, together with assiduous misre- 
presentation of those proposals by the masked enemies of im- 
provement. There has been, on the other side, a pernicious 
neglect of the kindly sympathy, and the disposition to improve 
their comforts, raise their tastes, and relieve their necessities, 
which go so far to win them from evil and disaffection. 

The rough, repulsive manner in which the employers of labour 
in many of the manufacturing and iron districts treat their la- 
bourers, has been already noted. It is not known how much 
good to both classes would result from a little more patience in 
dealing with their errors, and Christian sympathy and kind 
feeling ; for, unhappily, the experiment is seldom tried. Here is 
one, among other instEinces, of its power even over the dahgerous 
classes, where it has been resorted to. 

In one of the recent reports of the Inspectors of Schools, a 
magistrate gives the followmg signal proof of what may be done 
by kindness and firmness: — 

'^ Another instance I can mention is the effect produced upon the 
mob who took possession of my house in the autumn of 1842. I 
was sitting at my writing-table, when a mob of several hundred per- 
sons came sudaenly upon me; the first warning I had was the 
darkening of my window, and looking up I saw a crowd of faces 
looking over the blind, and heard a mass of heavy feet going down 
to the Kitchen door; my servant came in and told me the kitchen 
was full. I went out instantly and found a great number of men in 
the house, one of whom, a most powerful fellow, had placed himself 
against the wall, and in a tone and manner not to be mistaken, de- 
manded relief, as they were starving. I told him I could not grant 
him any, as the mode in which he asked me for it was an improper 
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H \And moreover an illegal one. He said they must have relief 
rom me; that I had too much property for one man. I told him 
that was a question I could not enter into with him ; that if the re- 
lief he applied for were really needed, and he or any of his compa- 
nions came to me singly and applied for it, I would inquire into the 
cases, and, if proper, give reliei ; but that it would be unbecoming 
and unworthy upon my part to relieve under the circumstances in 
which he had placed me ; that to do so would be to yield to force, 
and in fact be a robbery. He said they did not so intend it. I 
said, ' But is it not so in fact ? Do you mean to say, that with this 
one servant only in the house, I am not in your power, or that it is 
any thin^ but a sense of my duty that prevents me from being 
frightened into giving you what you demand?' One of the men 
said, ' That's true.' The leader then said, * You have too much land 
for any one man, and you make us work and slave for you, and we 
have no interest in the land.' I said, ^ That is not true, you have a 
far greater interest in the land than I have.' ' Oh,' said he, ' That 
cannot be. You have all that comes from it and our labour too.' I 
said 'No, I have not, and you shall prove so yourself. What is new 
mine-stone a ton? He said ' 8«.' I said, * Well then, two and a 
half tons will sell for £1.' — * Yes.' * What is your charter a ton?' 
&. 2d. he replied. Well then, you get 1&. 6d. out of every pound, 
do you not?' * Why yes. Well, we did not think it was so much. 
I said, * No, you do not think, if you did you would not be so un- 
reasonable. You see you get 15«. od.j and leave only 4«. Id. to Mr. 
Baldwin and myself to find capital, engines and agents, and pay 
rates and taxes, and bad debts, do you think that too much? ' No, 
they did not think it was enough.' I then said, 'Can you do without 
us? Can you go to Liverpool, and sell and ship these goods, or 
manage such a trade V * Oh, no !' * Can I get this mine without 
you?' * No.' 'Which then has the best of it7' If I mistake not, 
your interest in the land, instead of bein^ nothing, as you say, is rather 
more than three-fourths?' This was intelligible and had its effect. 
He then said, * But no one person ought to nave so much as I had.' 
I said, * What would you say to me if I were to say your wages 
were not your own, and were too much for you, when they were uie 
fruits of your hard labour. All I have has been the fruit of industry 
and prudence, and if my grandfather by honest labour chose to put 
by part of his earnings, and give me the advantage of a good educa- 
tion, what is there to prevent any of you from doing the same, with 
far greater means. He, like you, worked for his bread. I have 
seen him myself drive his plough and sow the land himself.' * Oh, 
yes,' two or three cried out, * but it was his own land.' I said, * No, 
it was not; he rented it and paid for it, and gained his living by his 
daily labour, just as you do; the only difference was, he valued his 
labour as he ought, and turned it to its proper advantage; you may 
anv of you do tne same.' That also had a great effect. They then 
asked me for money and beer, but I refused, and said, I had already 
done what I felt it to be my duty to do, by giving work at Is, 6d. a 
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day to every one who chose to apply for it, with a full understand- 
ing that they were at liberty to leave without notice, as soon as they 
could get better einployment; that it had cost me, as thev must 
know, a lai^e sum of money, and that I could not do more. One 
of the men m the yard then said, ' His head has also done a great 
deal ; he is right, and we had better go/ The men then began to 
move off, very slowly and very sulkily, and at parting I said, * You 
have now come to a right sense of what you ought to do, and will 
respect me more for having had courage to do my duty than if I 
haa given way to your threats. Take my advice, go home quietly, 
and return to your work as soon as possible. You are all liable to 
be sent to the treadmill for what you have done, but I promise you I 
will not prosecute any of you; 1 can make allowance for your ex- 
citement, but the next person you go to may not, and the conse- 
quences you cannot foresee, — it may be transportation, or even 
worse?" And it was: for the next house they went to they beat a man 
most violently — very nearly killed him, — and the leader, who had 
stood with his back against my kitchen wall, and four others who 
were with him, were transported. But the second offence did not 
occur until some days ailer the visit at my house, for my reasoning 
had had its effect and dispersed the mob, as they afterwards ad- 
mitted. Now, if men under such circumstance^ be open to convic- 
tion, and have common sense enough to judge even against them- 
selves, what mi^ht not be effected amon^ them by a judicious train- 
ing and education ; once make them thoroughly understand their 
moral position and responsibility, and a very great point will be 
gained. At present, not having a notion even of responsibility in 
any shape or way, they are easily influenced and led away; but I 
can speak practically to the good. I have seen result from quietly 
conversing with the men, and explaining to them the points in which 
they were in error ; and I am quite sure that much evil was avoided 
during the turn-out, by the patience and kindness shown by a few 
persons of experience and intelligence in this neighbourhood, in ex- 
plaining to the men the real relative positions then existing between 
them and their masters. I may add, that in a great many instances 
I succeeded in satisfying the men the views they took were not only 
wrong, but most injurious and dangerous to their own interests." 

This is merely one exemplification of the general tone of 
treatment which it seems so desirable to substitute for the 
existing bearing of the employer class to those who cu'e de- 
pendent on them. There are many other modes of giving effect 
to the same spirit. 

Lodginghouses, — ^The establishment of comfortable, well ven- 
tilated, drained and watered lodginghouses, is one mode of 
improving the physical, and with it the moral, standard of the 
working classes, which it is the duty bf society, and especially 
of those who employ and profit by their 4abour, to provide for 
them. Models are already established in most large towns; 
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and there is no excuse for neglecting so good an example^ 
Public baths and wash-houses are equally usenil. 

Evening Clubhouses, — Clubhouses are wanted for the poorer 
just as much as for the richer classes. You cannot keep the work- 
ing classes out of the beerhousesy unless you provide other places of 
resort for them. Mechanics Institutes and dull reading rooms 
are no substitute whatever, and not one hundredth part of the 
working or poorer classes will ever be induced to enter them. 
Like the schools and pulpits, they hit above their heads and 
fail to meet their wants. I believe they might be made to 
answer, if established and modelled so as to supply the same 
things as the clubhouses of the richer classes in the evening. 
The only exception would be in spirituous liquor and games of 
chance. I would permit a certain amount of tobacco to each 
man, and an unlimited one of tea and coffee. There should bei 
baths and washmg-rooms attached to these clubs. The reading 
room should be supplied with a few newspapers, of which the 
cliief news might advantageously be read aloud at a fixed hour 
every evening by the clerk, in whom the chief management of 
the house would be vested. A separate room for conversation 
and refreshment should be provided. An adult evening school 
mi^ht be held in another room. Lectures should be given, 
and discussion on the subject of them permitted, political and 
religious topics being alone excluded. A useful library would be 
essential. 

Such an establishment in populous towns would be the source 
of infinite benefit; but in order to its success it would be very 
desirable that it should be instituted and governed by some one 
influential and benevolent individual in each place. I trust some 
such will try the experiment. A well matured code of laws 
should be drawn up and rigorously enforced. I fear that some- 
thing very like autocratical government must rule such an 
establishment to make it successful. I have very little faith in 
popular efforts or large committees of management in such 
experiments. I believe that nothing of the kind has been yet 
fairly tried, and that when it is it will succeed. 

Tne establishment of public gardens and cricket grounds are 
other means; and, though less important, are effectual aids in 
the improvement of the tastes of the people. It is essential that 
in promoting the use of these agents the richer and higher 
classes should take an active and personal interest. 

The cleansing and draining of towns are other effective 
means of furthering the same end, and ought to be enforced by 
stringent acts of parliament. Means ought also to be provided 

p2 
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and enforced for the collection in tanks^ and the application to 
purposes of agriculture, of those large quantities of liquid manure, 
which are now literally wasted, and allowed to infect the air and 
create disease in nearly all our towns. 

This leads us to the consideration of some physical and poUtical 
means which have been deemed influential on the condition of 
the labouring classes, and which certainly fall, if not directly, at 
least indirectly, within the scope of my subject. These conside- 
rations would, however, involve, 1. A statement of the principles 
whereby the wealth or poverty of the working classes is deter^ 
mined ; 2. The statistics of the commerce, produce and wages 
of this country ,• 3. The effects of free trade on the condition of 
labour; 4. The most productive means of applying labour; 
5. The consideration of the chief theories on the most beneficial 
relation between labour and capital; 6. Fiscal reforms; 7. Po- 
Utical reforms in the representation and government. These 
subjects will more properly form a second part and a separate 
work, which I may not improbably publish shortly. The branch 
of the subject already treated forms what may perhaps be 
termed Moral Tactics for the Times. Those which are phy- 
sical and political would more aptly form a separate sequel. 

There is one proposed remedy for the evil in question, which 
is growing into so much undeserved popularity, that, though it is 
not properly a moral one, it appears to require immediate notice. 
It is that of emigration. 

Emigration, — ^This is no remedy whatever for any general or 
national want. In the first place the population now increases 
at the rate of at least 1,000 per day m Great Britain and 
Ireland, so that assuming 50Z. per individual to suffice for outfit, 
shipping, passage and means of livelihood at the commencement 
of colonisation (which it could not do), an annual amount of 
18,250,0007. to emigrate merely the surplus population which 
ishall hereafter arise, would be required; leaving the whole existing 
population numerically as it is, — but, as regards means of "pro- 
sperity, far worse than before; and for this obvious reason, — 
which appears to be oftien overlooked in the calculations made 
on the subject. If the welfare of those who are planted in 
colonies is studied (as assuredly it ought), those physically 

aualified to prosper in the new settlements must alone be sent 
lere. And who are these ? The young, the able,- the healthy^ 
the hearty, the vigorous in mind and the strong in body ; and 
who are these but the very class who, with industrial training 
and a little more enlightened system of turning our half cultivated 
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ikrms and waste lands^ to account, would minister most efiec* 
tually to the welfare of our country ! And who are they whom 
this drafting away of its strength must leave behind and increase 
the proportion of? The sickly, the infirm, the aged and the dis- 
abled ! Surely we are overbuniened enough wim them already. 
They constitute our weakness ! 

As a means of relieving local plethora of population, emigration 
is useful under certain exceptional circumstances, much as bleed- 
ing the human body may in certain exceptional cases of disease ; 
but all sound statesmen and skilful physicians will reserve this 
resource as an extreme expedient, whether for the diseases of 
the individual or the body politic. Emigration, therefore, as a 
general remedy is a nostrum which deserves to be held in little 
estimation, and is adopted chiefly as an idle escape from the 
trouble of improving productive industry at home, which, 
after religion, is the surest instrument of moral culture 

ANp PHYSICAL PROSPERITY. 

I have endeavoured in these pages to show how this great 
practical principle may be applied to the reformation of &ose 
who most need it among us. I am aware that I have done so 
feebly and very imperfectly. But I trust that enough has been 
said and shown to direct higher energies and apter minds to the 
furtherance of a work which seems to me to promise vast fi*uits. 
I have been compelled to draw a dark picture by the facts which 
surround us. Gloomy as it is and great the peril it pourtrays, 
if we can but succeed in creating a due appreciation of it, there 
is ample ground for hope for better things hereafter. The powers 
of the country and the means of improvement, both moral and 
physical, never were greater. All we need are hearty, vigorous, 
discreet and united efforts in obedience to the command, " Over'- 
come Evil with Good^ Seeing how fearfully evil influences and 
crimes prevail among us, to an extent which nothing but im- 
proved knowledge and reformed hearts can ever check— seeing, 
also, how enormous are the sums that the state now spends in 
expedients of physical force, which so &r from protecting hfe 
and property, allow their insecurity to increase, — is not the time 
come when we should call into being a new moral power which 
should Christianize civilization, — ^lessen the costly machinery of 
restraint,— disarm evil bv reformation,— wield the kindlv influ- 
ences in the fiilness of their untried power, and found the em- 
pire of merey upon the ruins of the reign of foree! Dr. Chan- 

* Let me here express my admiration of the wise policy of Sir Robert Peel's 
plan for the welfare of Ireland — a oountnr afilicted by nothing hidf ao much aa 
ito own idleness, «id want of wtU directed industry. 
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ning well says, " Of modem civilization, the national fruits ar^, 
contempt for others rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit 
in trade, reckless adventure, and commercial convulsions, all 
tending to impoverish the labourer and to render every condi- 
tion insecure. Relief is to come, and can only come, from the 
new application of Christian principles, of universal justice and 
universal love, to social institutions, to commerce, to business, 
to active life." 

I believe the season is fitting for the work, and I know the 
peril is imminent of delay. For many years voluntary effort 
has striven hard, but is unequal to the task. It has been tried 
long enough, and the danger of delay forbids us to pause. 

The state is but another name for the j)eople : and its servant, 
the government, is but the concentration of their power : 
nothing short of this concentrated power will, I am convinced, 
effect the work. The people rob themselves of that strength 
which the constitution has given to them, when they deny to 
government the right of acting for them. There isi no principle 
more vital to liberty and common weal than the strength and 
activity of a popular government. If the government be not 
popular and responsible, then let it be rendered so by the legi- 
timate means at the people's command ; but never let us forego 
the vast benefit of an efficient administration of our own col- 
lective will, by crippling the power of usefulness in those who 
wiel3 it for us. 

Above all, let there be confidence in the powers of ex- 
ertion, and heartiness of zeal. Let us never forget that " Our 
doubts are traitors, and make us lose the good we oft might 
win ; " and let us above all banish that fated apathy which has 
so strongly spell-bound the energies of many who acknow- 
ledge both the evil and the cure. Come the wildest excesses of 
enthusiasm, the utmost vehemence of action, — come even error 
in the excessive furtherance of good, — come anything but the 
cold, palsying heartlessness of indifference, from which no great 
or good thing ever sprang, and which has withered the blossom 
of many a noble enterprise, and crushed more blessings to man- 
kind than ever yet fell victims to the activity of oppression or 
the overt despotism of power. Of one fact let the nation be 
assured, if there be no energy for good there will be boundless 
energy for evil. On the one hand there are powers of mischief 
and provocation at work ; on the other, a keen sense of real 
grievance, with inflamed passions and darkened reason. Apter 
material for national disaster it were difficult to devise. It recals 
the graphic prophecy of the historian Carlyle, when dwelling on 
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the bloodiest rebellion which has characterised the age: — "If 
the Gods of this lower world will sit on their glittering thrones 
indolent as Epicurean Gods, with the dark Chaos of Hunger 
and Ignorance weltering uncared for at their feet ; then the dark 
Chaos it seems will rise; and that there be no second Sans- 
culottism for one thousand years, let us consider well how the ' 
last arose, and go and do otherwise." 

May such warnings have eflFect in the counsels of the state, and 
may our generation witness the permanent victory of a paternal 
government over the elements of anarchy, which now threaten 
the moral greatness of the first nation of our times. 



THE END. 
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Appendix D* — Number of Offences j ^c. in every 10,000 of the 
Population of both Sexes in each District. 

Summary of Table C. 



Years. 
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Appendix L« — A Return of all Offences committed in the 
County of Salop in the Yews 1846-7-8, as also of all Persons 
apprehended for the same and how disposed of, and an Account 
of Property lost or stolen, and the Amount recovered. 
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Remarks. — In thia return are included eveiy criminal offence, whether attended 
' Idsa of property oi not, as also liank embezzlementa, loss of property by fire, nhen 
pposed to be the act of an incendiary, &c,, &c 

Besides the persons given as apprehended, 4 absconded In the year 1846, 8 id 
( year 1847, and 14 in the year 1848, who committed offences and were advertized 
■*■■ " Sigatd. D. MAYNE. 



in Police Gazette. 

Number of FriaonerB committed, 
exclusive of Debtors, from the 
29th September, 184S, to the 
2Bth September, 1846 

Ditto, from 29th September, 1846, 
to 29th September, 1847 
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Out of which n 

124 were convicted Felons. 

convicted Misdemeanants. 
under the Vagrant Act. 
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1846. March 23 
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convicted Felons. 

convicted Misdemeanants. 

under the Vagrant Act. 

convicted Felons. 

convicted Misdemeanants. 
88f „ under the Vagraint Act. 
Offtnctt, incluiftng Filmitt 



8. January 90 

April 132 

June 64 

October 92 
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THE MARK SYSTEM. 

BY CAPTAIN MACONOCHIE, R.N., K.H. 

LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF NORFOLK ISLAND. 

The principles of the system of prison discipline partly exemplified 
during nearly four years (from March, 1840, to February, 1844,) on 
Norfolk Island, since known as the Mark System, and recommended 
for general application in the management of prisoners^ are as 
follows : — 

1. That the duration of sentences be measured by labour and 
good conduct combined, with a minimum of time^ but no maximum, 
— instead of, as now, by time only. The purpose of this is to make 
a man's liberation, when he is once convicted of a felony, depend on 
the subsequent conduct and character evinced by him^ rather than on 
the quality of his original offence. It is in the nrst that society really 
has an interest, and on which depends the security with which he 
may again be released. The last is an immutable fact. Amidst the 
varieties of constitution and temptation, we can rarely estimate its real 
turpitude. When we can, we are still unable to balance against it a 
due proportion of pain. And no amount of this last can eitner recall, 
or atone for it, or in any perceptible degree, as experience shows, 
prevent its recurrence. 

2. That the labour thus required be represented by marks; — a 
certain number of these, proportioned to the original offence, being 
required to be earned in a penal condition before discharge. Then, 
according to the amount of work rendered, a portion of them should 
be credited day by day to the convict ; — a moderate charge be 
made in them for all provisions and other supplies issued to him, — 
and should he misconduct himself, a moderate fine in them be im- 
posed on him,— only the clear surplus, after all similar deductions, to 
count towards his liberation. By this means, it is sought to place his 
fate in his own hands, to give him a form of wages, impose on him a 
form of pecuniary fine (instead of flogging, ironing, or shutting him 
in a dark cell) for his prison offences, — make him feel the burthen 
and obligation of his own maintenance, — and train him, while yet in 
bondage, in those habits of prudent accumulation, postponing the 
gratification of present tastes and impulses, to ulterior advantages, 
which after discnarge will best preserve him from again falling. 

3. That, to strengthen these moral checks and stimulants, when 
prisoners are kept together in numbers, they be distributed into small 
parties (say) of six, with common interests, each man thus labouring 
and refraining for others as well as for himself. By this means it is 
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hoped to implant and cultivate kindly and social feelings, instead of 
the intensely selfish ones which usually characterize the criminal, and 
especially grow up in the solitude of an unconnected crowd. It is 
thus also sought to create a shadow of domestic ties even when in 
prison, — to give an interest to the strong to assist the weak, thereby 
eq^ualizing penal inflictions, — and to make ofience unpopular because 
injurious, and good conduct popular because benencial, to several 
together, thereby gradually creatmg an esprit de corps in all towards 
good. 

And* lastly, these several moral impulses being well organized, it is 
recommended that they be confided in, with as little mixture of direct 
force in obtaining the ends contemplated in them as possible. The 
two sources of action are considered essentially antagonistic, and 
cannot with advantage be in large measure combined. And though 
wherever prisoners are kept, it is indispensable to have physical force 
present, it is yet undoubted that frequent recurrence to it, being in 
Itself moral failure, will always be found rapidly productive of more. 

This system was very impeifectly tried on Norfolk Island. In 

f)articular, its marks had not there any authorized value relative to 
iberation ; and several other serious imperfections existed. Yet its 
results are thus spoken of by a recent writer : — " Captain Maconochie 
did more for the reformation of these unhappy wretches, and in 
amelioration of their physical circumstances, than the most sanguine 

Practical mind could oeforehand have ventured even to hope. * * 
ly knowledge of the convict's character, warrants my saying ex- 
pressly that his views ofier the only approximation that has ever yet 
been made to a correct penal theory,'' &c. — (Settlers and Convicts^ 
or Recollections of Sixteen Years in Atistralia^ pp. 412-13. — Cox, 
King William Street, Strand.) 

The Rev. Mr. Naylor, also, now clergyman at Carcow, New 
South Wales, but who was above four years chaplain on Norfolk 
Island, thus reports of the proceedings there in a letter dated 3rd 
February, 1847 :— " I owe to Captain Maconochie, and his doings^ 
the full conviction of the invincible truthfulness of his system of 
managing and improving priminals. In thinking over all our Nor- 
folk filand experience, i do not mean to say that some errors were 
not oommittea; but I am sure that infinite good was done. As 
pastor of the island, and for two years a magistrate, I can prove that 
at no period was there so little crime, — or anything like the tone of 
improved feeling which characterized the period of his residence 
there; and I am willing to stake all my credit upon the assertion 
that if he has a fair field and fair play his cause will be triumphantly 
established. * * « I never meet a prisoner who does not con- 
firm my conviction of the improving tendencies of the efibrts he 
made." 

And details are given in the following extract from an official 
report made by me, and printed by order of the House of Lords, 
(No. 94, Lords' Papers, 1846, p. 3.) 
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" In 1839, the year before I landed on Norfolk Island, the pro- 
portion of cases tried at the police court was, to the bond population, 
as '604 to 1 ; during my four years it was as '363, "363, '347, and 
•473 respectively. In 1844, after I left, it was as '623 ; and in the 
first eight months of 1845, the latest period to which I have returns, 
it was '543. I can exhibit these several statements in detail, if i*e- 
quired; and they show that before and after me crime was nearly 
twice as frequent as with me, with all the peculiar disadvantages 
under which I laboured, and the peculiar facilities which my system 
affords for its commission if desired. Again, in 1839, while the 
old severity was yet unabated, 512 men were sent to Sydney on com- 
muted sentences, of whom twenty were re-convicted within the year. 
During my four years I sent up 688 men under the same circum- 
stances, of whom only seventeen were re-convicted in the whole 
time ; and of 240 who were sent up about the period of my de- 
parture (February, 1844,) in the January following none had been 
re-convicted, though three were in gaol for trial, and have since been 
found guilty. Of 538 first-convicted men whom I took with me to 
Van Diemen's Land, on the 1st July last, after a lapse of sixteen 
months, not one had been re-transported; only five out of 330 ticket- 
of-leave men had lost their tickets, the remaining 325, amid all the 
social difiiculties there, respectably maintaining themselves; including 
these five, only fifteen were under any punishment ; and of 200 pass 
holders 132 were in private service, a greater proportion, by a tenth, 
than of pass holders locally trained. (These last statements are 
taken from Returns regarding Van Diemen's Land, printed No. 16, 
Lords* Papers, and No. 36, Commons' Papers, 1846, pp. ^ and 57.) 

It has often been objected to the system, that it contemplates too 
exclusively the reform of criminals, and does not sufficiently aim at 
their punishment also. But it imitates closely the example set by 
Infinite Wisdom in this respect, and cannot thus be very far wrong. 
" In the sweat of thy face tnou shalt eat bread" was the primary de- 
nunciation against crime ; — and it is precisely the principle of the 
Mark System. It makes punishment a misfortune^ into which if a 
man fall, he must labour to subsist, and labour and economize se- 
duously to extricate himself from it. So far from not bein^ thus 
sufficiently punitive and deterring^ it can scarcely be doubted that 
were the plan generalized, it woutd be found practically much more 
so than any other yet tried. Were prisoners of every degree, when 
once convicted, compelled to labour for their maintenance, and both 
labour and refrain for their discharge, a totally new aspect would 
speedily be given both to crime and punishment. Wanton offences, 
would cease. The gaol would no longer be sought as a refuge from 
the embarrassments of poverty, or the discomforts of the workhouse. 
Both convictions and re-convictions would become fewer. Habits of 
voluntary industry being formed in prison would preserve from re- 
curring to it after discharge. Habits of manly self-reliance being also 
formed would have their similar appropriate results. Character would 
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be improved ; and success would take the place of that failure which 
has undeviatinsly followed our other devisings in this field. 

It has been also objected that the system by making labour the sole 
test of merit cultivates only the thews and sinews of criminals, and 
leaves neglected their higher attributes. But, 1. This is only partly 
true. With the labour required may be combined any amount of 
moral, intellectual, and religious instruction that is desirable ; and in 
the only trial yet made of the system more of these was actually 
given than was ever before known in the penal, colonies. Sed res^ 
non verba, qutsrit; it must have actions as well as professions or 
acquirements. 2. In this it is also again in harmony with the 
arrangements of Providence in ordinary life. Wages are in this 
given only for effects produced ; and the abstract virtues are merely 
mdirectly cultivated. 3. It is the thews and sinews of criminals that 
ought to be exercised and improved in prison, both for their own 
sake and that of society. For one criminal made such by inevitable 
want or inability to obtain work, twenty have recourse to crime to 
avoid honest exertion ; — and both their punishment and reform are 
identified with the overcoining such unmanly weakness in them. 
4. It is neither just nor politic to make the commission of crime a 
sort of apprentice fee, by the payment of which superior advantages 
both in acquiring trades and other instruction, and obtaining a field 
for their advantageous employment, are procured. 5. Men destined 
for the colonies are thus even injured, — so short-sighted is often the 
purest benevolence ! They acquire a taste for sedentary town occu- 
pations, instead of being fitted to face hardships in the back wilds. 
And, 6. The indisposition of colonbts to receive them is thus also 
increased and perpetuated. 

It has been further said, that by making labour the test, an undue 
advantage will be given to the able-bodied and intelligent over the less 
guilty though more stupid or weakly. But those who urge this do 
not advert to other portions of tne system. The community of 
interests among several together will make the strong work for and 
with the weak, and the able and intelligent teach and brin^ forward 
the less advanced. Other arrangements are also suggested in the de- 
tails of the plan which will produce the same effect. The objection 
has no real foundation. 

It has been further alleged, that the necessary tendency of this 
system is to relax the bands of discipline among prisoners, — which is 
an entire mistake. Its author doubtless objects to much of the 
minute regulation that characterizes ordinary systems. He has 
found these multiply conventional offences, thereby retarding moral 
progress, and where he has had the power he has accordingly de- 
viated from them ; but the Mark System is not responsible for the 
(supposed) irregularities into which he may have been thus led. It 
maintains that, he the prison regulations what they may, they will 
be enforced more absolutely and improvingly by making compliance 
with them indispensable to liberation, than by subjecting their viola- 
tion to childish punishment, as stripes, darkness, privation of food, 
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and the like. And every one acquainted with human nature, and 
who respects and desires to improve it, on due consideration of the 
premises, must be of the same opinion. 

Further, it has been said, that the plan relies too much on Hope, 
and too little on Fear; — but in truth it sets little store by either 
emotion. Both are uncertain motives, varying from hour to hour in 
their influence on the hutnan mind ; — and the Mark System desires 
to substitute Certainty in their place, — that certainty which reeulates 
the conduct, and cultivates the prudence, of the free man workmg for 
wages. The influence of this will be always powerful, always whole- 
some, in a sane mind ; — and its action in a prison, by imitating the 
stimulants of free life, will best prepare for return to it. 

It has been further said, that the system is complicated, and could 
onlv be managed by very superior talent, such as cannot always be 
reckoned on as bein^ in charge of prisoners. Yet its details, when 
once organized, will be mere matters of account. With tables, pre- 
pared by authority, of wages of labour to be performed, prices for 
supplies to be furnished, and fines for ofiences that may be committed, 
there will be room neither for discretion or want of judgment in the 
officer immediately in charge. The very reverse of the imputation 
will be even strikingly the result. Only the commonest honesty and 
ability, with firmness, will be required ; and without this latter no 
talent will succeed under any system. 

Lastly, it has been often alleged, that the plan was originally su^ 
gested, and is still recommencled, under the influence of morbid 
sensibility for human suflerin^, however merited ; — and the charge, 
though not a very grave one, is known to influence many minds re- 
^rding it. Yet it is entirely a misrepresentation. The idea originated 
in a desire to remedy very grievous, and now acknowledged, moral 
evils ; and the object contemplated being to train up manly, industrious, 
self-regulated men, capable of guiding themselves, and not requiring 
incessant control for their direction. Mere physical hardship and dis- 
comfort, while yet they are under probation, may rather be considered 
advantageous under its views. But not so arrangements that caase 
moral deterioration. To these, whether in the form of dandling into 
efieminacy, or crushing into villany, the principles of the system are 
strongly opposed. On long and close observation, it is believed that 
whether as regards the prevention of crime by deterring, or its 
punishment by infliction, or the reform of the criminal hj training,—* 
the protection of society, or the recovery of the individual, — the 
justest, the wisest, the most humane, the most politic, and the only 
truly religious, or even morally justifiable, course is to cast convicted 
offenders on their own resources, and compel them to work out of 
their position, as they fell into it, by their own doings. And this is 
the stern, rather than mawkish, principle of the Mark System. 

But to estimate rightly the promise of the Mark System, parti- 
cular attention should be paid to other features in it. It hasthe same 
general objects in view with systems based on force, and desires 
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equally to inflict pain, suffering, and privation on convicted criminals^ 
thereby inducing prudence and amendment in them, and giving a 
salutary warning to the hesitating around them. But it seeks to 
compass these objects by identifying the near and unmistakeable in- 
terests of the culprits themselves witn their attainment, thereby enlist- 
ing their own milh in their pursuit. And it is scarcely possible to 
over-rate the diflerence of moral result which the introduction of this 
principle into prison discipline will produce. It will be found a dif- 
ference, not 01 decree only, but of kind. 

The change will not afiect the deterring quality of the punishment. 
Idle and vicious minds will be as unwilling to be placed in circum- 
stances which will compel them to voiVL to be honest, laborious, sober, 
steady, and otherwise well conducted, as to be directly compelled by 
external force to observe such conduct. But the introduction of the 
wiU will make all the diflerence between a good and bad moral 
result. The direct application of force to the human mind always 
deteriorates it. If weak it is sought to be evaded, or resisted, m 
either case inducing crime ; and if strong, and thus successful in its 
immediate object, it degrades, emasculates, and too often crushes 
altogether. The exercise of will, on the other hand, sustained by^ 
self-interest, is in the hands of Divine Providence the great spring 
and stimulant to improvement in society. Combined with social and 
kindly feeling, which it is also a special object of the Mark Svstem 
to cultivate, it is the fruitful parent of every social virtue. Without 
it. virtue can scarcely be said even to exist ; — for where there is no 
will the best conduct can scarcely be called virtuous. And the 
results of a system, which, without sacrificing one jot of the just re- 
c^uisitions of punishment, will bring this principle into active operation 
in it, cannot be measured by a comparison witn those of other systems 
which systematically exclude it from exercise altogether. By doing 
this they directly obstruct that enduring personal reform, which this 
system, on the contrary, by admitting it, must in every case directly 
promote. 

Another peculiarity of the Mark System deserves also special- 
attention. It is exclusively a mental, or rather moral, process; — 
which must be associated with some physical agency, but in the 
main does not much regard what, and is thus strikingly, and, it is 
contended, TnQ%\, favourahly contrasted with other systems, which 
attach extreme importance to certain forms of mere detention. Im- 
provements in these latter have in their place, no doubt, much value, 
and both convenience and advantage will be derived from their being 
made as nearly as possible perfect; — ^yet are they but subordinate 
agents after all, and the great error in the penal discipline of modern 
times seem to be the estimating them mucn too highly. Their bene^ 
ficial eflects are oflen more apparent than real, in which case they in- 
duce hyprocrisy. When real they are frequently transitory, and the 
re-action then generally makes the criminal worse. When by their 
severity they deter from original or renewed ofience, it is by a de^ 
velopmeut of mere caution, a cowardly sentiment, which by undue 
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activity lowers the character of the moral agent, even while it upholds 
the aspect of the moral man. And in every case a long subjection to 
minute physical restraint or regulation impairs the springs of inde- 
pendent action ; and causing men to rest on external impulse as their 
sole guide, makes them entirely dependent after discharge on their 
social position, and on the character of the companions among whom 
they are then cast. Many lamentable falls, afler the deepest impres- 
sions made by immediate discipline, are undoubtedly referable to this 
principle ; and it accounts both for those who through much subse- 
quent care are enabled to stand, and for those who through neglect 
or evil companv fall away. 

The views of human nature which direct the Mark System are of 
a far higher, and more just, and practical, character than those 
which conduct to such results. By matching men against tasks, 
over which their own exertions can exercise an influence, instead of 
against time, over which they can exercise none, it calls out whatever 
manly and energetic feeling and purpose may be in them, and gra- 
dually implants these where they did not before exist. It makes 
each man rely on his own acts, instead of his success in duping 
others. It thus cultivates honesty of purpose in him, instead of 
evasion and deceit. It makes labour sweet, as conducing to the 
desired end, and idleness distasteful, as postponing it. It familiarizes 
the mind with that patient renewal of daily services in order to com- 
pass a distant object, which is the great steadier of life and purpose, 
and remarkably contrasts with the alternate spirit of indolence, enter- 
prize, and gambling which charactei-izes most criminals. It also 
familiarizes with the patient accumulation of daily small ^ins 
destined to the purchase of a great remote object ; and thus strikmgly 
resembles that institution of Savings Banks, which has been found to 
operate so beneficially on the morals of other labouring poor. It fur- 
nishes a sphere of voluntary self-denial, with a strong stimulus to its 
habitual exercise ; — and by its combined parties, making every man 
a mentor to his companions, with a right to give good advice, and 
both loss and shame if he give bad, it will be found both to purify 
and strengthen the social ties between man and man, and to direct 
them to good, instead of attempting to destroy God's handiwork in 
them according to another popular theory of the present day. 
Everything in it, in a word, tends to strengthen and elevate cha- 
racter, instead of aiming at subduing it; — and the obedience and 
submission to regulation, which under a coercive system prove weak- 
ness, and too often both cause and constitute it, under this system 
may equally be enforced, but will under its influence prove strength 
of will and self-denial instead, — and will prepare for successful return 
to society, not dis(}ualify for it. 

When these various reasons are considered, then, it seems impossible 
to doubt that ere long the Mark System will constitute the basis, not 
merely of a National, but even of a universal system ; — which all 
civilized nations will adopt alike ; — and which, reversing the principal 
maxims of existing discipline^ will reverse also those lamentable 
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results of it which are a reproach at once to the moral science and 
social character of our day. Its details, as here exposed, may be 
improved on, but scarcely its principles be altered. They may be 
applied in any gaol, separate or other, without any preliminary ex- 
pense ; — and though a good prison must always be better than a bad 
one, yet the beneficial effects of the system will be most manifest in 
the worstj on the principle that the results of moral influence will be 
most evident and unquestionable where physical restraints are the 
fewest and weakest. Further, two sources of economy especially be- 
long to it. 1. Being calculated to produce voluntary efforts little 
comparative superintendence will be required to make it effective. 
2. Wherever a scope of useful or profitable employment can be 
found, the labour of prisoners will be made much more productive by 
it, and the administration of punishment, instead of a hurthen, may 
become a source of capital and revenue to the country. The com- 
pletion of useful public works by prisoners under this system is 
especially calculated to bring about such a result. 

London, November, 1847. A. M. 



System of Discipline recommended to be introduced into the New 
Borough Prison at Birminghamy and submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Magistrates before they decide on their Rules, 

The object of this system is to gain and strengthen both the bodies 
and minds of prisoners subjected to it, so that being made more able^ 
they may also be made more willing, to earn an honest livelihood afler 
discharge. And as this double object can only be obtained by sub- 
jecting them to long hours* and severe labour, reqiiiring sustained 
energy both of body and mind to encounter it, it is believed that, 
besides being more improving, this system will also be found more 
formidable to the idle, dissolute, and criminally disposed outside 
than any other yet tried. It will be both reformatory and deter^ 
ring; while if the labour obtained by it can be turned into a pro- 
ductive channel without interfering with free labour outside, it will 
be also much more economical, and otherwise satisfactory, than the 
usual methods. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the system then, is the im- 
portance attached by it to stimulating exertion in those placed under 
it. And proposing to accomplish this by giving an interest to the 
prisoners themselves in such exertion, the following are the chief 
means by which this is sought to be effected: — 

1. Sentences to be measured by labour rendered, and other 
good conduct evinced, in prison; and not, as under ordinary sys- 
tems, by mere flux of time. This alteration cannot be completely 

R 
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effected without a change in the law^ which does not at present re- 
cognize such sentences^ — but in concert with the Secretary of State 
it can provisionally be approached; — and when the anticipated ad- 
Tantage is demonstrated, the alteration in the law would doubtless 
soon follow. It is very much required. To time-sentences are due 
almost all the vice and demoralization that now result from second- 
ary punishment. Men placed in prison for a given time, without 
reference to conduct during it, seek only to cheat and while away 
this time, and have recourse to any gratification, however disgust- 
ine, for the purpose. But were they required to perform a certain 
task instead, their object would become quite different. They would 
eagerly and diligently employ their time instead of wasting it. They 
would overcome any reluctance to labour rather than misapply it. 
And a prison under such regulations would become as necessarily 9 
school of industry and manly training, as it is now confessedly one 
of idleness, evasion and deceit. 

2. Extra labour, besides what is imposed in order to recover 
liberty, to be also required in payment of whatever food or other 
supplies are issued beyond strict prison fare, coarse brown bread and 
water. Prisoners will be thus made to feel the burthen of their own 
maintenance, even when defrayed by the public. They will learn to 
associate the idea of comfortable sustenance with necessary prelimi- 
nary exertion, instead of looking, as they do now, for ample rations 
whether they labour for them or not. And, anxious for their liberty, 
they will desire and be content with coarse because cheap fare, in- 
stead of claiming and often grumbling over the best, however little 
they may deserve any. 

3. Offences committed in prison to be in like manner punished by 
the imposition of more labour, or which is equivalent, by the for- 
feiture, according to the offence, of a proportion of that which has 
been already rendered with a view to the recovery of liberty. This 
will punish prisoners as men, and not^ as under ordinary systemS| 
like children or brutes. It will also teach them habits of constant 
restraint and command over their impulses. Their indiscretions will 
cost them too dear to be frequently indulged in. Under the prompt- 
ings of passing ill-temper, or other impulse, they are at present 
readily tempted to brave a brief temporary suffering or inconveni- 
ence ; and they frequently regard it as a matter of boast that they do 
this. But they will not so readily brave prolonged detention ; and 
the practice of thus restraining their immediate impulses for the sake 
of a remote good will of itself be a great benefit to them, and tend to 
strengthen and elevate their character. 

4. When employed together prisoners to be distributed into classes 
(say) of six, whose labour shall be in common, and their interests 
combined. Thus the efforts of each will be for the benefit of his com- 
rades, as well as of himself; and if he misconduct himself, it will be 
to their detriment as well as his own. This plan has been proved 
elsewhere to have a remarkable effect in giving a common impulse 
to good in even the worst communities. Instead of each man trying 
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to corrapt his fellow, each has thus an interest in keeping him right. 
Industry and good conduct become popular, and idleness and mis- 
conduct unpopular throughout the classes. And the teaching of 
companions being far more influential than that of superiors only, 
the selfishness which for the most part peculiarly characterizes cri- 
minals is gradually subdued. 

Other details might easily be added, but they grow so naturally 
out of these that it seems expedient rather to reserve them. The 
above are earnestly recommended to the favourable consideration of 
the magistrates before they proceed to lay down any specific rules. 
Without some such basis being first determined on which to frame 
them, it will be impossible to suggest any that will not raise ques- 
tions of difficulty at every step. 

A. Maconochie. 

Birmingham, 11th April, 1849. 



In the following Letter Captain M. speaks of the Suggestion mad4 
in p. 169, which I communicated to Mm. 

Winson Green, near Birmingham, 
14th April, 1849. 

Sir, 

I am sorry that a short absence from my temporary 
lodgings here prevented my receiving your note, with its inclosure, 
till this morning. But I hasten to repiv to it by enclosing two 
pamphlets which, in the most compendious form, explain my views 
on secondary punishment; together with one or two slips oi letters 
which I have at different times addressed to newspapers, and a short 
paper which is meant for the magistrates here when they come deli- 
Derately to consider the system oi discipline to be adopted by them. 

As regards your suggested modification of my plan, I think that 
I see great difficulties in its way, and some objections to it. 1. A 
gaol cannot always find profitable labour for its inmates; and it 
would be too much to ask it to give money to the family of a pri- 
soner for exertions which yield itself none. 2. When it can get pro- 
fitable labour it is chiefly that of artisans: and it would be very 
wrong to give these men, whose wages are generally higher than 
those of agricultural labourers, whose temptations (at least from ne- 
cessity) are consequently fewer, and whose demoralization is usually 
greater, an advantage in this respect over others. 3. A compubor^ 
economy or saving for prisoners, whether to be devoted to their 
families or to their own assistance on discharge, is never really bene- 
ficial to them. Their own will must be engaged in it, or it is for the 
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most part even directly injurious (as in the familiar case of sailors 
landing with an accumulation of wages from a long voyage). And 
lastly, much and sincerely as I feel for the families of prisoners, I 
doubt if it would be expedient — or at least considered so — to take 
away the preventive check on crime which their destitution in cases 
of conviction may be supposed to constitute. I do not myself attach 
so much importance to this objection as most others would do ; for I 
do not rate high the deterring efficacy of any consequences of crime, 
when the temptation or opportunity for it offers. I believe that the 
hope of escapmg detection, where principle is weak or altogether ab- 
sent, will always overcome mere fear. Still, offence even on abstract 
principle should always infer suffering, and in this form as well as 
others. 

Of course I cannot expect others to think as highly of my plans 
as I do myself. Yet I cannot help thinking that the principles in 
human nature on which they are fSounded are so certain^ that they 
deserve a somewhat warmer recommendation than merely to a fair 
trial. I believe myself that the labour test and comparative free 
agency that I seek, and have lon^ sought to introduce into punish- 
ment, will yet entirely alter its character. They will make it tm- 
proving, and, as far as can be, deferring; while at present it is not 
too much to say that it is at once corrwpting, and to minds already 
corrupted, in some aspects even alluring, 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

J. C. Symons, Esq. A. Maconochie. 

&c. &c. 

P. S. — I only propose to give marks for labour — mechanical 
effect produced — I then wish to reconcile to hard fare> because 
cheap, and thus requiring the sacrifice of fewer marks to obtain it. 
And I desire to obtain obedience and punctuality by making irre- 
gularities forfeit marks, and thereby prolong detention. I shall thus 
at once cultivate exertion^ economy and self-command^ by the same 
means which cultivate them under the arrangements of providence in 
free life; and I shall place prisoners comparatively in a natural 
state, instead of, as at present, in a highly unnatural and artificial 
one. Marks will be just my money, and neither more nor less, t 
shall not give them for moral virtue ; but this will keep what in- 
dustry shall have earned. 

A. M. 

[It will be seen that Captain Maconochie is not aware how penal 
and punitive is the system I had proposed, and also that the labour 
suggested is one which will s^ive ample means, in productiveness, of 
rewarding good conduct. This is a minor point on which much 
may be said. — J. C. S.] 
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The following valuable suggestions have been communicated by 
James P. Lev, Esq., of Durant House, Bideford: — 

" Amidst all the improvements of the nineteenth century, in the face 
of all the Christian philanthropy of a Christian nation, in despite of all 
the supervision of Poor Law Commissioners appointed bv a reformed 
House of Commons, one of the most appalling incidents has occurred 
to thrill our hearts with the deepest norror, and to bumble all our 
pride of national superiority — an incident as yet unparalleled, viz. 
the destruction of one hundred and fifty innocent pauper children, 
gradually reduced by imprisonment, hunger, filth, foul air and other 
maltreatment, to the lowest ebb of vitality, until the blood and 
fluids became corrupt, engendering a disease which, more merciful 
than their union workhouses, mercifully snatched them from this 
scene of misery and torment. If a man lost one hundred and fifty 
sheep from the same cause, when it could be proved that he paid a 
sufficient sum for their being well kept, he would of course be en- 
titled to recover damages for their loss. We shall now see what 
steps the British public will take to prevent the recurrence of these 
shocking occurrences, and whether, in their eyes, the lives and well- 
being ofpauper children are of more value than sheep. I would sug- 
gest that the crime of poverty should not be visited thus heavily 
upon these poor children ; but, as the present poor law system has 
been so signally discredited by this heart-rending occurrence, that the 
government should speedily adopt some comprehensive plan for the 
maintenance and education of pauper children — a plan based upon 
such a noble philanthropy as must bring a divine blessing upon the 
whole nation. 

" There are vast tracts of land belonging to the crown, such as the 
New Forest and Dartmoor, where large towns and industrial schools 
might be established, and from which, year after year, by proper 
management, hundreds of useful and industrious citizens might be 
sent lorth to enrich their country by their honest and honourable la- 
bour, instead of adding to her burdens by crimes now engendered by 
ignorance, ill-usage and neglect. What greater treasure can a'nation 
possess than children whom they have the power to educate; and what 
nobler privilege than that of instructing these poor, helpless ones in 
virtuous principles, and encouraging them in active ana industrious 
habits ? It is time that any nation, calling itself Christian, should 
consider whether man is not a divine creation, and whether, when it 
shall so happen that a large number of these divinely-created infants 
are, from the inscrutable ways of providence, intrusted to the public 
care for nourishment and instruction, whether we are not to consider 
it a most precious and divine gift? As it will be difficult for any 
Christian to consider these children otherwise than as a divine gift, we 
must next consider to what account we turn this gift, whether in grati- 
tude for these treasures we endeavour, by diligent care and virtuous 
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instruction, to draw out the divine nature of those entrusted to our 
care, and thus surely to reap the highest blessings, or whether, by an 
atheistical neglect of this gifl (which, as worshippers of Mammon 
and railway kings, we rather consider as a burden to be got rid of 
any way), we are not entailing the greatest curse upon the nation, by 
suffering the rank weeds of ignorance and idleness to make thieves, 
murderers, and rebels of those who might have been amongst her 
most honest, industrious, and useful citizens. 

" As a slight sketch of the facility which the Government has of 
carrying out a scheme for the industrial and moral training of pauper 
children, I will merely suppose that they should fix upon some situ- 
ation on Dartmoor, where the land and climate is best adapted for 
this purpose ; that they should there erect buildings capable of accom- 
modating at least two thousand children, who, besides receiving 
instruction from two to three hours daily, might also be occupied in 
agricultural and other pursuits, in accordance with the dispositions 
of the children ; for as tailors, shoemakers, masons, carpenters, 
&c. &c., would be required to supply such an establishment, any 
children might be instructed in such trades as they evinced the greatest 
aptitude for. Children under seven years of age would of course be 
placed under proper nurses in separate buildings ; and such of the 
elder girls as displayed the greatest love of infants might be employed 
under the nurses to take care of the children. There would be a 
certain number of hours for instcuotion, and a certain number of hours 
for work, which work would have to be accounted for by the esta- 
blishment; and any of the children wishing to work extra hours 
bhould be entitled to payment, which would be invested for them in 
a savings bank, and every encouragement should be afforded to 
industry and good conduct. The amusements of the children might 
be rendered instructive, and would also afford the instructors an 
opportunity of watching and regulating their moral development. 

'^ There might also be in the neighbourhood a large establishment 
for adult paupers, who might be most usefully and profitably em- 
ployed ; and, as a stimulus to industry and good conduct, the Govern- 
ment might build cottages, having small portions of land attached, 
which would be let to such of the inmates as were most deserving 7 
and furniture might be provided, to be paid for by instalments, if 
the Government think tnat the present poor laws do not give them 
sufficient power to try this experiment, it would be very easy to pass 
an act for the purpose ; and then I think it would be very desirable 
to include with the industrial training and education of pauper chil- 
dren the children also of the industrious poor, should tneir parents 
wish to send them to this establishment. 1 have full confidence that 
some such plan as this would be highly successful — that the industrial 
system would very much diminish the costs of the establishment, and 
that the moral effects upon the children would be greater than we 
can form any conception of; in fact, the result could not be other- 
wise than glorious, if we believe that, by endeavouring to the best of 
our ability to obey the laws of God, our efforts will most assuredly 
draw down the Divine blessing." 
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Appendix O* 



Calculation on the White Cow, 



£ 8. d. 

To prime cost 12 

4 weeks* keep at Tjmy waun 

to the 15th Nov. 1844, at 

2s 8 

23 weeks* keep at Llanelly 

to 25th April, 1845, at 5s. 5 15 
21 do. to 20th Sept. 1845, 

at 45 4 

29 do. to 1st April, 1846, 

at 8s 11 12 

1^ cwt. potatoes 3 

101b. oilcake, had previous 

to the 29th Sept. 1845. ..010 
73 weeks' attendance, at 6d. 1 16 6 
Profit 11 16 1 



4 








47 15 7 



£ 8. d. 

Bycalf 1 17 

^5 weeks' milk, at 56 quarts 
per week^910 gallons, 

atSrf SO 6 8 

Amount realized by sale of 

cow when killed 15 11 11 



47 15 7 



The gross produce for one year according to this estimate is therefore 
£24 :5s. 4d. for milk, and £\ : 17s. for sale of calf; making £26 : 2s. 4d. 
exclusive of sale of cow. 



Calculation on AndersovLS Cow. 



£ 



s. d, 

6 



To prime cost 6 

2 weeks' keep to 29th Sept. 

1844 8 

24 do. to 21 March, at 5s. . . 6 
6 do. at Tynywaun, to 5th 

May, at 2s. 12 

20 do. at Llaneily to 22nd 

Sept, at 4s 4 

34 do. to 7th May, at 8s. .. 13 12 

1^ cwt. potatoes 3 

10 lb. oilcake, had previous 

to 29th Sept. 1844 10 

Attendance 80 weeks, ^t 6</. 2 

Profit 8 12 



41 14 



£ s. d. 

Bycalf 1 15 

75 weeks in milk, at 42 qts. 
per week=787^ gallons, 

at 8d 26 5 

Amount realized when killed 13 14 



41 14 



The gross produce of this cow was therefore for one year £21 for milk, and 
£1 : 15s. for sale of calf; making £22 : 15s. exclusive of sale of cow. 

*4(* I was favoured with these statements by Mr. Chambers, jun., 
of Llanelly. — J. C. S. 
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